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PREFACE 


The third volume of the History of Indian Medieifse 
is DOW offered to the public. It is a tardily-issued publi¬ 
cation aod brings us down to the end of the historical 
period designated by B. C. or (Before Christ).” The 
material here presented had been collected several years 
ago, but circumstances have delayed the publication long 
beyond the time originally thought of. Manuscripts of a 
publication of this character cannot be sent to Press in 
absolute completeness, since new information is being 
published in India, in Europe and in America. I am 
anxious to make it as complete as possible, and I alone 
am responsible for any sin of omission or commission. 
A preface is often an excuse, and the apology offered in 
the Preface to the Second Volume of this book for the 
occurrenoe of delay in the publication is also necessary 
here. 

Some of the pages of this volume have already appeared 
in print. But even though a book goes over old ground, 
it may yet be welcome, as the subject dealt with in it 
requires elucidation and confirmation, especially as this 
volume contains between two covers a mass of material 
which is highly useful in the history of the ancient system 
of medicine. 


Part of the introduction appeared as an editorial in 
the Journal of Ayurveda as— 

Comparative Medicine in the J. A., January, 1925. 


Harlta II or 1 
Pseudo-HftrTta / 
Patanjali 
Jatukarna 
B 


„ „ December, 1927 

„ „ May, 1928. 

„ „ June, 1928. 
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NagSrjiina in the J. A., Anguat, 1928. 

Susruta in the Surgical Imtruments of the Hindnt, Vol. I. 
Caraka „ „ „ „ 

Vagbhata I 


Nowhere will the student find a connected history of 
Jivaka. Therefore extensive quotations have been made 
to complete his life history from the works of Savants 
whose names have been duly acknowledged in the text. 

No one can write upon the subject of this book without 
lying under obligation for the information contained in 
this volume to the authors who have already written on 
some portion of the subject^ and I take this opportunity 
to thank them. 


I have copied some authors copiously as my desire 
was to render their masterly contributions accessible to 
the readers. The arrangement of material has neces¬ 
sitated that the description given in one place has had 
to be repeated at different places for the convenience of 
the reader. 


Foot-notes have been avoided as they encumber the 
pages and interrupt the reader’s train of reading, all 
references have however been given in the text at their 
proper places. 

We have long wanted a text-book of the History of 
Indian Medicine that covers the whole field and presents 
the subject in a manner suitable to the needs of the 
student. The task is arduous and self-imposed. I look 
back upon the three volumes that have been published 
by the University as the realisation of my wish^ in part. 
Other volumes have long been due but I do not know when 
these will be completed. 

1 have pleasure in acknowledging the assistance of my 
sons, HirendranSth Mukeigee for proof-reading of the 
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English portion of the Text, Jitendranath Mukerjee 
for typing the MSS. for the press, and Kaviraj Siidhlndra- 
nftth Mukerjee for the correction of the Sanskrit portion 
of the pages in proof. Their co-operation has enabled this 
volume to appear and I think it my duty to make this 
acknowledgment. 


The Star Medical Hall, 
156, Haris Mukerjee Road, 
Bhowanipur, Calcutta. 
Isi November^ 1929. 


G. N. MUKERJEE 




As regards the transliteration of Sanskrit words, we 
have employed the method adopted in the Congress of 
Orientalists and circulated in the Journal of the Royal 
Asiatic Society, ignoring in fact, the unpleasant characters 
of the Sacred Books of the East. 
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INTRODUCTION 


Comparative Medicine 

In a systematic enquiry into the state oi* medical 
science among any ancient race, it may be pointed out 
that the comparative study of the contemporary science 
of medicine in different countries often furnishes us with 
valuable materials as. regards the state of medicine in 
a country ; and this method has been recommended 
for cultivation as one of the sources of information 
for a pro[)er estimate and real value of the knowledge 
contained in the literature of the period. In India, the 
terse language of the Sutras in the Sanskrit texts had 
long become obscure to the later generations who 
required the extraneous help of annotations, glosses and 
commentaries, for the pro|)er comprehension of the sense 
of the ancient authors. Often such help proved 
insufficient, inaccurate and misleading, though, in the 
majority of cases, these Tikas were the only key left to ua 
‘for getting an insight into medical practices which had 
become obsolete or unintelligible. But when the know¬ 
ledge is contrasted to and compared with the knowledge 
possessed by the then nations of the world, such obscurity 
at once vanishes away. Wc know with what brilliant 
results com[)arativc mythology and comparative philology 
had been studied in the last century, and we may 
express the hope that such a study by scholars in the 
domain of medical science will lead to interesting 
discoveries. 

The difficulties surmounted by savanU to raise com- 
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parative philology and comparative mythology to the 
dignity of science were very great indeed. It required the 
life-long labour of many renowned philologists and mytho- 
logists of many nations. With the bi-lingual insoriptionsi 
—Egyptian and Greek,—on the Bosetta stone discovered 
in 1799, the interpretation of the Egyptian hieroglyphics 
became possible by Champollion, and gradually the entire 
maze of alphabetic and syllabic signs, determinatives and 
ideograms, was" deciphered by Rawlinson, Hinks and 
Oppert ; and this decipherment was rightly regarded to be 
one of the greatest achievements of the nineteenth 
century. In deciphering cuneiform writings, the Ancient 
Persian and Babylo-Assyrian systems had to be learned, 
«ay, the Ancient Persian itself had to be deciphered. 
What was worse, there was no derivative language to 
serve as an auxiliary, like the Coptic, a daughter- 
language of the Old Egyptian, as in the case of the 
hieroglyphics. The tri-lingual cuneiform inscriptions of 
Darius and Xerxes were discovered to be in the 
Ancient Persian, Susian and Babylo-Assyrian. Grotefend 
thus became able to discover the Indo-Germanic idiom 
of the Ancient Persian Achaemenid kings. Burnouf, 
Lassen and Rawlineon then completely deciphered the 
Ancient Persian which served as a key to Babylo-Assyrian 
cuneiform writings ol by-gone ages. 

To Sir William Tdnes we owe the identification of 
Sandrokoptos of the Greeks with Candra Gupta, the 
Maorya monarch, whose date^ and the date of the conquest 
of Aletandei^ the Great, served as land-marks in the study 
of Ancient History of the Hindus. With the help of 
Vedic references illucidated by the comparative science of 
language, Buddhiitie records, Singalese versions, epigra- 
phical and numismatic discoveries in the finds of coins and 
inscriptions on stone and’impper-plates, native chronicles 
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and notices of Chinese^ Greek and other foreign writers, 
contemporary literature and accounts of contemporary 
eventsi and Chinese and Tibetan records^ it became 
possible to build up the history of Indian civilization. 
The inscriptions of Asoka on pillars and rocks had 
remained nuintelligible until James Prinsep deciphered 
these inscriptions; discovered the Pftli language, and thus 
illuminated the Buddhist history and antiquities. 

Burnouf traced the inter-relation of the Zend and the 
Vedic Sanskrit, and with the help of his Comparative 
Grammar, deciphered and explained the Zend language 
and scripture. The German scholars, Bopp, Grimm, and 
Humboldt, detected the connection among the Indo- 
European languages,—Sanskrit, Zend, Latin, Slav, Teuton 
and Celtic,—the offshoots of the same original stock, and 
thus laid the foundation of the Science of Language, on 
which an embellished edifice had been built up by many 
scholars j a notable name to mention is that of Max 
Muller who not only returned us our Vedas, but with the 
collaboration of distinguished scholars supplied us also 
with faithful translations of Sanskrit, Chinese, Zend, 
Pahlavi, Pali and Arabic texts. 

In’ a similar way, the unity of all religious beliefs bad 
been traced by the study of Comparative Mythology and 
Religion. 

For the elucidation and study of the medical science of 
the Ancient Hindus, we are concerned more or less with 
all these fields of research ; the Egyptian medical Papyri— 
the Eberts papyrus, Papyrus Brugsch or Berlin Medi-al 
papyrus, British Museum Medical papyrus and other 
minor papyri,“Contain accounts of medical practice which 
was contemporaneous with the Vedic medicine; the 
Buddhistic medical literature in Pali and Sanskrit, the 
lM^A\a.fiagga^ MtthoiVuiluscL and the Jcttoia stories, with the 

D 
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extensive Oreek literature of the Hippocratic School and 
its Boman successors ; Yedic and Brahmanic literature 
with the Zend of the P&rsis ; and the medi(eval literature 
with Arabic and Persian, in which languages the 
Sanskrit books were translated. In the'Land of Snow/ 
we find medical books which are translations-^f Sanskrit 
works on medicine, the originals of which bad long 
been lost to us. The medical knowledge treasured up 
in the Tibetan Tangyur and Kangyur still await 
elucidation, and here is a vast field for research by the. 
Indologists in the domain of comparative medicine. The 
French, German and Russian scholars are utilising 
the material. In 1885 Csoma de Koros contributed 
an ‘Analysis of a Tibetan Medical Worle^ \x\ the Journal 
of the Asiatic Society of Bengal. In 1846 Rosenbaum- 
Sprengel, and in 1850, i860 and 1866 Puccinotti discussed 
about ‘Medicine in Tibei,^ In 1867 Wise in his ‘Review 
of the History of Medicine^ supplied us with a short 
account of Tibetan medicine. Other scholars contributed 
their quota. In 1900, a German medico, H. Laufer, offered 
as his thesis for the M. D, Examination, ‘The Science of 
Medicine in Tibet * or “Beitrage zur Kinectnis der Tihetu 
schen Medicine^^ Berlin. Cordier’s contributions are well- 
known. But our knowledge is still fragmentary. We 
possess reliable evidence that Hindu medical works were 
translated in Tamil and Singalese. Java was a Iiii:du 
colony and possibly we may find remnants of Hindu medical 
science there in a more or less mutilated form. 1'he ac¬ 
counts of medical knowledge in Burma, China and Ceylon 
evince a striking similarity to the medical system of the 
Ancient Hindus ; and therefore those accounts should be 
carefully enquired into and collated. All countries near and 
around India would furnish us with valuable contributions 
towards a scholar-Iiko knowledge of this important science. 
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In the study of History of Indian Medicine we laid 
stress on the necessity of our graduates in medicine 
for a knowledge of the classical languages, especially 
Sanskrit, Gieek and Latin. We would now request our 
friends, the Ayurvedic physicians, to acquire some 
knowledge of one at least of the modern tongues, e. y., 
English, French and German. This will give them 
breadth of outlook among scholars of the world. It 
would be then easier for them to undertake research 
according to the comparative method,—a method which 
when utilised will lead to results which will be simply 
as tonishing,—results, which then subjected to the critical 
and scientific methods of modern research, will yield a 
harvest of scientific findings uudreamt of by the workers 
themselves. The task is certainly not an easy one; it 
will take years of study and application, and the co¬ 
operation of a host of scientific workers. The discoveries 
that we shall be able to make, in this field of research,— 
this newly-opened mine of scientific enquiry,—would not 
be inferioi, in novelty or importance, to the brilliant 
discoveries made by men in any age or climate. 

Apart from the systematic enquiry into the medical 
literature of the world, we should tiy to collect folk- 
medicine as it exists in different countries. The immunity 
of the dairy women to the attack of Small-pox was known 
to many physicians, but it required a Jenner to test 
the truth of such a statement by experiments. Popular 
impressions and beliefs relating to cure of diseases are 
worthy of examination, and science advances by bringing 
into view facts previously unknown. A priest or a 
butcher was certainly not a good anatomist, but there 
was no doubt that the origin of Human and (Comparative 
Anatomy could be traced to their work. Alchemical 
experiments did not secure the philosopher’s stone which 
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would turn ail base metals into gold, but to the alchemists 
we owe the science of Chemistry which is, undoubtedly, 
more precious than what was the object of their search. 
Tmvellers who gathered knowledge of plants were 
herbalists, but the science of Botany had its origin in 
the rude attempts of such men at classification and 
description of the vegetable kingdom. In a similar 
way we may collect facts about medical practice in 
different lands. ^ We may be fortunate in detecting resem*- 
blances between such facts or similarity which may exist 
between apparently dissimilar systems. We may trace 
unity in the apparently anomalous and multiple systems 
of the healing art. When our survey of the different 
systems is completed, the so-called empirical facts should 
bo brought into relation with some general law, and our 
enquiry would then be entitled to be considered as science. 
We may find out some order or law in the multiplicity 
of the practices of the art of medical science, though such 
practices may be right or wrong. Then we should 
attempt at classification; we may reduce the systems 
into groups and sub-groups, families and sub-families. 
Such a study will bring before us many curious and 
obsolete facts of medical science, facts which are un¬ 
important when judged by themselves, but which, when 
studied in reference to important medical theories, would 
prove highly useful adjuncts to our study of the progress 
of science. Geologists have utilised fossils to identify 
strata, to arrange them in the order of their evolution, 
and to divide them into larger groups. We shall try to 
give a summary of the results achieved by scholars by 
the comparative study of medical science. 

The comparative method recognises the evolution of 
medicine as a science from empirical knowledge and folk- 
medicine, but is not silent concerning the evolution of 
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individual system of medical practice. The comparative 
method is the one along which we particularly wish to 
direct our thoughts for tlie present. The outlook is far 
wider and embraces the whole range of medical education. 
In the study of Hindu medicine, it adopts the point of 
view that the Indian system is not a solitary system by 
itself, but shares with the other systems the basic prin¬ 
ciples of all knowledge common to all methods of treat¬ 
ment in the world. The recent discovery at Boghas 
Koyi in Cappadocia of the names of Nasatyas and other 
Vedic god« in cuneiform character, and the occurrence 
of the name Naungbaitya in the Zend A vesta clearly 
direct us to search for the medical knowledge as taught 
by the celestial Asvins, not solely in India, but also in 
Persia and Mesopotamia. 

We must, however, be careful not to indulge in too 
hasty comparisons. Caution comes with knowledge, and 
we must pioceed cautiously when dealing with our facts. 
But we must refrain from making too narrow distinctions 
in our comparison of the facts, and we should avoid un¬ 
critical observation of evidence. Jtisa woik of much 
interest to take stock of the relative extent and value of 
our investigations. 

Now it may be asked What is the use of such a 
study ? Our answer to such enquiiers would he what 
Professor Faraday answered wdien he was questioned by 
a lady, the use of a very simple experiment in magneto- 
electricity, Aladani, will you tell me the use of a new¬ 
born child ? ** 

We acquire knowledge for its own sake. Diffusion of 
truth for the benefit of mankind should be our motto. 
We must cultivate the habit of accuracy and exactness in 
matters of facts. We must be ready to reject a theory 
wluch might have been rightly entertained with the 
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stroDgest fidelity, when we find it inconsistent with our 
facts. Above alb we must have imagination, but our 
imagination must be under our control. 

But we must not have our eyes only on the past 
achievements of our forefathers. Let us look forward for 
a moment into the future, into the visions that are 
screened off from our sight. In our work of regeneration 
of the ancient system, we are being anxiously watched 
by our friends in other lands. Our methods are being 
studied by critics, friendly or unfriendly, and what is 
more, our countrymen are eagerly waiting to learn the 
success of our undertaking. We have now a Journal 
dievoted exclusively to the study of the Ayurveda and 
allied sciences; it welcomes the co-operation of the 
learned who are interested in this branch of Oriental 
learning, and who are willing to encourage others in their 
work of regeneration. An increase in the number of 
subscribers will strengthen its financial position which 
will enable it to expand its field of operations in many 
directions, e, publication of original works on medi^* 
cine, which would serve as reference books to busy practi¬ 
tioners, and as text-books for students. The want of 
suitable text-books for students is felt by ail, especially 
as there is every likelihood of Ayurvedic colleges being 
established by the Government, Corporation and private 
generosity at no distant date. There is no doubt 
that we enjoy better opportunities now than scholars 
did before. Books and MSS. are easily available. 
Important Sanskrit books are being edited and translated. 
We are exceptionally fortunate in having research 
literature on many subjects in the libraries of Calcutta, 
—the Library of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, the 
Imperial Library, and the Library of the University of 
Calcutta; though we must admit that the literature 
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on History of Medipine is poorly represented in all these 
libraries. 

{ can adduce many examples of the use of the com¬ 
parative method. 

Surgical Imirumenic and Operaiions, —The surgical 
treatment of diseases became a lost art many centuries 
before. It became impossible to form any idea of 
the surgical instruments and surgical operations 
described in standard medical works of the Hindus 
without a comparative study of the surgical instruments 
and operations described by other nations in ancient times 
and also by modern surgeons who have improved upon 
them. 

Forceps, —Some of the instruments would be found to 
bear the same names, in Hindu, Greek and modern medi¬ 
cines, tf.y., Simhamulha^ and Maharamukha svastikas are 
the prototypes of Lion, and Crocodile forceps, of the modern 
surgeons. I pointed out this strange similarity in the 
names of cruciform instruments in my Surgical ladrtments 
of the Hindus, Vol. I, p. 101. 

Catheter. —It has become now necessary to compare the 
knowledge possessed by the same nation in different ages, 
as we find marked difference in the knowledge possessed 
by them in different epochs. Let us take the example of 
the science of medicine as known to the Hindus. In the 
Atiarva Vtda, I, 3, we find the use of some primitive 
form of tubular instrument to relieve retention of urine, 
but in later works by Caraka and Susruta, we find no 
mention of catheter or any instrument similar to it, 
though we find tubular instruments for dilatation of 
urethral stricture. 

Parasites. —In the same Feda, we find references 
to the parasites in the human body and also in the cow. 
We have been able to identify some of them. We have 
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come to the oonclusion that the Vedio eages had better 
knowledge of belminthology than later Authorities, as far as 
we could judge from these extant works. We have shown 
that the Algan^m, Avasakava and Yyaihvara are the 
descriptive epbithets of Tinea medinenm ; Salnna is the 
Tinea Solium of the mediseval authors on Zoology; 
Caivraksa, Vihvartipa, Saraiigamarjuua and Kttsumba are 
the descriptive terms of the Bladder-worms of Tinea 
Saginata in cow, and Triilr^a, Trikukuda refer to Af^earie 
Lumbfieoidee, the round worm in children. The habitat 
and mode of entrance in the human body when transmitted 
from animals, are also described. 1 have considered these 
topics in detail in my book Unman Parasites in the 
Atharva Veda and in later Medical Tejti Books. 

Midwifery forceps, —The use of midwifery forceps 
by the ancients had been the pivot of controversy 
for many years. Adams, Mulder, Playfair and others 
think that Avicenna refers to forceps for the delivery 
of living children. Milne, and others think that the 
forceps refer to the craniotomy forceps and that 
Cbamberlens are still to be regarded as the inventors 
of the useful instrument. We expressed the opinion 
{Surgical Instruments of the Hindus, Vol. I, pp. 166-68) 
that the use of midwifery forceps was unknown to the 
Hindus, Greeks and Romans. But the block-prints brought 
by Mr. Sarat Chandra Das, the well-known Tibetan Scholar, 
from Tibet and printed in the Journal of the Buddhist Text 
Society, Yol. II, plates 1-10, clearly show that the use 
of midwifery forceps was known in. Tibet. The Tibetan 
surgical instruments are adaptations of the Hindu 
instruments. The medical knowledge treasured in the 
Tangyuf and Kdngyur still await elucidation and here is 
a vast field for research by the students of medicine. 
The Frenob and the Russians are utilising the material 
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bat those worksi o^en now, are sealed books to. iaos| of oor 
eountiymen. 

Kalijfa-kkwfLjar^^h^ berm Kaiaij/(i-kka1ija\oQWT%^ in 
MOdhava’s Nid&na. The term also oocurs in the Caraka 
Saiihkita and the Snkruta Saihhita, But the commentators 
Bijaya Bakeita and drl Kau^ha Datta suggest the term 
to be merely name of disease ( Of IhiT)« but does not 
signify its etiology. BbiTsmiSra quotes it with no better 
result. When Lathyrism or Khetftridftl poisoning was 
first noticed in India by Europeans in 1833, the Indian 
physicians had already lost all knowledge of the disease. 
But a comparative study of the descriptions of ancient 
authors with the symptomatology of the modern writers, 
helped us to diagnose Lathyrism to be Kaldga^khafija, 
(See Lathyrism or Kheharidala- Poisoning^ pp. 23-28.) 

Inoculation of Small-pox and Tacctnation. —There was 
no doubt that this practice prevailed in India from a long 
time, but it is no doubt strange to miss any mention of 
the practice in the ancient and mediseval scientific works 
on medicine. Dr. Huillet of Pondicherry expressed 
the view that actual vaccination itself was known to the 
Hindu surgeons. 

The spurious passages about inoculation and vacci¬ 
nation which are often quoted by modern writers we have 
shown to be interpolations of later writers to popularise 
the practice of vaccination. (See Uidory of Indian 
Medicine, Vol. I, IntroduetioH, p. 126.) 

The Hippocratic oath. —Hippocrates forbade all sur¬ 
geons to operate for stone but allowed it to be done by 
men who practised the operation. The commentator 
including M. Littre could not give an explanation of 
this interdiction | Adams also failed to give any reason 
and quotes Avenzoar who pronounced this operation to 
be one, whiob^ QO mpectable physician wdu)d witQeaa, 

B 
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ud Ikr ten perform. A speoMl Hoenae nw neeeflewy to 
operate on stone in England. Feme, Master of Clisoeldeo, 
was one of the surgeons speoially Koensed to perform the 
operation in St. Thomas’s Hospital, this lioense being 
not granted as a matter of eonrse to all snrgeons. 
Cheselden also apjdied himself to the operation for tiie 
stone (B. M. II, 222, 190B). If we simply read Hie 
reasons given by Sofruta, edio ealb it the worst of 
all surgical operations,—“Even experienoed and able 
snrgeons fail 'to attain success by operation for the stone. 
So the surgical treatment is the worst of all treatment 
here. But if you do not operate the patient will die) 
and it is doubtful whether he will live after the operation, 
so give him the chance of operation in Ood’s name.” (Ilie 
Surgical hutrumcnU of the Hindut, Vol. 1, p. 170), the 
meaning of the Hippocratic advice becomes clear to ns. 
CarHca also gives us a Code of medical ethics and enjoins 
the student to observe rules of conduct at the ceremony 
of initiation. 

Jut’e head ae euture material .—The practice of the use 
rf ant’s mandibles as suture materials was described by 
Sirtruta and Caraha and may be taken as a cnrions practice 
of ancient surgery of the Hindus. The Greeks and the 
Arabs never mentioned it. This is no doubt a very 
primitive method. But in modern times the practice 
has been recommended, and Dorats* novel snture is 
nothing but the use of head>Dippars of ants. Who knows 
if this primitive method did not suggest the forceps and 
sutnm needles of scientifie surgery ? 

Qlau The use of glass and flints as operation 

knives were primitive methods and these may have 
suggested the use of sulcal knives. 

XmwIsS,—T he description of leeches in the Hindu 
works can be compared with snob descriptions of the Arabs 
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^ith advantage and 1 have tried to identify the leeches 
of SuArnta with the different types of Indian leeches as 
described by Harding and Moore in the volume on 
dimdinea in the Fanna of Britisk India. Similarly, 1 
have tried to identify the lice, mosqnitoes and ants as 
described in the medical books in Sanskrit with the worms 
mentioned in scientific books on Zoology in my contribu¬ 
tion, The Human ParaoiteB in ike Atkara Veda and in ike 
later Medieal Teat Booke. 

IHi9eciion.^^¥tom contemporary literature we may get 
an idea of medical practices current at a particular epoch. 
An illustration taken from a contemporary manuscript of 
Of and Gkirurgie gives us an idea of the ceremony of 
dissection as practised in the time of its author Guy de 
Chauliac who wrote the work in 1863 (see B. M. Vol. 
Ill p. 1249, 1894). Susruta gives us the details of 
dissection of a cadaver and also mentions the modes of 
learning practically surgical operations on dead animals 
and models of wax. 

Tke Snake Sj/mhol .—The great Caduceus controversy 
about the symbol of the healing art having two snakes or 
only one is well known to all. The origin of the snake 
symbol to represent Siva, the fountainhead of all medical 
knowledge, can be traced to India. We still have 
specimens of two carved snakes at the Cauki OhSta of 
Benares (see Havell’s Benaree, p. 118) and also at the 
Gorain Ohata, which are undoubtedly the prototypes of 
the modern snake symbols printed on books, certificates, 
etc., and embossed on medals. At Mohen-jo-daro many 
seals were found in the excavated area. In one of these 
seals we find an AAvattha tree {Fieue teligioeue) surrounded 
by two snakes on the two rides. The Rt. Reverend 
C. W. Leadbeater also expresses the same view and 
says, The spine is called in India the Brakmadanda^ the 
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stick of Brahma, and the drawing (in the book) shows 
that it is also the original of the Cadaoens of Mercury, 
the two snakes of which symbolize the Kundalini or 
swpent'fire which is presently to be set in motion along 
these channels, while the wings tyinfy the power of 
conscious flight through higher planes which the develop* 
ment of that fire confers.” {fke CAakrai,,f. 18.) 
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OHAFTEE XIV. 

AONIYEdA. 

Agnivefe is said to have been the son of Agni, the god 
of fire. BharadvSja gave him the AgnejSstra or “the 
weapon of fire“ whieh Agnivela in his tom presented to 
DropaoSryya, the preceptor of the PSpdavas (Dowson, 
dauieal Mgthoiogg, p. 6). 

Pfini^i wrote an aphorism for Garga, Agnivete and 
others. {PSmfti, 4.1.lOS : aw .) 

He was the most intelligent amongst the desciples of 
Atreya Punarvasu. He was of sharp intellect, and hts 
work was declared to be the best of all the books composed 
by the pupils of Atreya. 

nww amt afa^al antswan r 

Cataka Saibhitt, I. i. 

Hie work was called Agmveia Tantra and this was 
afterwards redacted by Caraka, and so became known 
as the Caraka Saihhils. 

Dr. Biy maintains that the work of Agnivesa became 
obsolete when VSgbha(a wrote his Jftanga Hfdaya 
8a<Mita ( see Hitiory of Hindu Ckemiotry, p. xiii), 
but this is not true for VSgbbs(a distinctly mentions 
Agniveta to be one of his sources : 

tSfwnfaartal g wa aanfa flfat i 
iMlsfitfaaaflaia: »w: aivaflaa: i 
fiwUsawaaa' aifire'Svftaitg r 

Agtthga H{daya Saihhitft, 1. i. 
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Similarly VSgUiata I, alsa in hie JftSAfa Stui^rttha 
dies AgniveSa’s book as one of his sources : 


w if kw » 

AftfAga Sadigiah^ VI, I 

Indu in his'eommentary ^dHleiks writes 

l^ekhft, Yl. 1. 

, Ii^ the Stt^uta SaiMiti, VI, i, we read 
w wPift i WiI 9 (nnfdfii: i 

DalvanicSrya comments on it as follows 

This shows that when the old Bonita Tanira was 
redacted by N^Arjuna and became known as the J^uiruta 
Smhiita, Agniveta’s work was extant. Srlkanthadatta, 
(iS88 A.D.) the disciple of Vijaya Bakyita (1840 A.D.) and 
the commentator of Yrnda’s Siddkayoga (in his fyaJchyi 
KMntmovatl) cites iloka*^ from Apaveia TarUra which are 
not found in the CoTttkd SdihkiiS, {Vids iSrlka^tha’s 
eomment on the use of sand-bath in fever.) Bhtvamifira 
also quotes in his BhSva PrakSka passages from MoUkava 
NUina and VyikkyO. Madhu Eofa in which AgniveAa 
IS referred to. The book appears to have existed in the 
time of CakrapSpi Datta (1060 A.D.), the famons 
commentator of Catdkd SdAiUtS. 

The book is not ayailnble now ; Iwt the natare of his 
work can* however be,; known from the quotations in 
jbSerent works. 
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In FjfSiAjfi KunmivaH i— 

1 . 

iWt I 

«l^’CTfWrWl9#il% ft It H 
in^nft nwim i 

nfitPwlH i ^ iftWBjO wt n p. 37. 

2. ^l ft it2 4tWH I 

ft^i w w w^ «i^’ ■ p. 192. 

3. nmin^ftlnMftMiftn: i 

nwraft tow' ainp>^«l i 
ft^ft^TOrtn m nwT ^fwflrtin n p. 567. 

In Nivandha Saittgraka i— 

1. See V. K. V. 8, p. 1166. 

In Taitva Candriii :— 

1. nror 

wn w t TO ^ PHWftwi I 

iWWftftTO q f<il TO g w^ M p. 4. 

2. iwreww W ye' toi?» i 
Wtljtft fftW TOW!WTO«ft»l « 
vdm e pwi f wfttn^ ft n ftrt« p. 5. 

8. See V. K. y. 8, p. 888. 

Agnivefa was also known bj the name of HntS6a ; 
and by this name he k quoted by Msdhavakaia in his 
Nidina in the chapter on '‘Fiaotnre,—^Its Pathology** thus: 

sftTOwnftft^ l«m i 

drfkaplhadatta in VySkkfS M»dku £ota comments 
fim tft wftt«»*v<ftd 'Wt fnnw^lWmsfiitlWl i p. 24a 
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BhSra Mifira quotes both the Madhava’s reading and 
Srlkan^ha’s comment on it in his Bhava Prai&a, 

The following formula are attributed to Agnive^t:— 


Formula 

Booh 

Paget 

1. CSdgeil Ghfta 

G. N., I. 

6 

2. Yssadyaih Ghfta 

if 

6 

S. 9*tp*i*di Ghfta 

»i 

8 

4. CaTyidyaib Ghfta 

ff 

10 

5. dvadaibRtrfidyarh Ghfta 

i» 

15 

6. Tiktakaib Ghfta 

ff 

16 

7. MahCtiktaka Ghfta 

fi 

if 

8. TryOfunldyaib Ghfta 

ff 

19 


1. ChSdgerl Ghfta. 

»ne<t ftwsftqid Tfsiftwdt i 
’srr^i w' fts’ urat nsifnwi i 
«fu: • 

%*i w a eramwan i 
Wdfft iW'ft’Chii qjw^w* iwifiwrq I 

2. VSsSdyaiii Ghfta. 

wfWntRiifu% ewra’ ami i 
wpmnwm w r 

etsi^ fsqwai*rewewftfwi i 
SMlnf wjwTwunasf «tq^: i 

nfni' uni^^r i 

'flu wid ufirtnd i 

wPnf «se fW nftWn^fh i 
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3. Ob^. 

^-^ ^ ^ 

w^wnw'Mfn^warT^aii«iHIt: u 

qftrS: wmWwwd ftqwtn i 

^ ^ Vf‘ n 


4. Cavy dyaib Ghfia. 
^fWro ^^bto' vm I 

5)39 f^aizar qi 3 t ^ <« I 

ftN^t^agw ^ I 

f^af tireunrot fm i 

•wnmg^w^ wgg^ a 
OTiffvf g^'si g?w^‘ I 

gifa^^^djS ^ gq ^ inwM t t fa I 


5. SvadaihstrSdyaih Ghfta. 
3(fir9iiR3nr4(^ >i^Tra‘ ot»i < 

a?tnit^*na\ fipri « 
qif%3i K# i 

araw: a 

wmaJit«j€tanii«s’cww^W5ret i 

im: fiaat g ma wft T i gg ^ ift i 
gjaa^a^ia: a n ^i i la^ tn ’qa;: i 
ini:<dt*ramwaftnn*!t ’iwttm: i 
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6. Tiktakadi Ohfta. 
fkmf wmi 

fwn*i i 

■qnwwt -q I 

w?w>»an>iwiPiqii»l ynin«(i 
»rraf§w <is«rei^?>ftW8’ ^ t«ni i 


7. MahStiktakaib Ohfta. 
^fWnR^S wftw qf I 

nftiPwt siwn4 "nani i 

fa^ n 

waai^ qtftS ? i 

a fw qt ^Ponat aaraff aifat ^ n 
awar^W arat «iaf*wat faiawfaaf a i 
a a i[ »»ga1a i («n n n aan’ mamat a • 
aaaai ag^iat aaw«i4 a €> waaawm i 
faa^ aainitaafti^ afiatoP?: h 
gwrfi^ aiafiiaaaaia^lfk amnl^a i 
g t ySw«a i r aat awiaa^aivirt gara i 
faailzana a<n<ngaii^ anaat aniit i 
asW aaitaaanflajgi avarai a a 
aaita n a ; t|W ant awiaaf atPf: i 
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8. TryufuDSdyaiii Oh(ta. 

^ irmnt vm i 

W'i fiwwt swt "a i 

f "wfww'fw: fviif I 

«nifi»tw«rtrf ^rwt*iret i 
^ ftn ^'OTi^inni u 
^5^'% Rfmt fRR»l I 

JTR^ *IWfTOW^nf?tRgTJRH U 

Hit workt :— 

]. Agniveka Tantra or Jgniveka SamAita. 

2. AHJana Nidana : A treatise on diseases of 

the eye. 

3. Nidana Sthana : On Pathology. It is also 

called Netrdfijana. 

Besides the three books mentioned above, Agniveia is 
credited with the authorship of two historical works :~ 

4. Bdmdyana Rahasya. 

Mt. :—C. P. B. Cat. 4755. 

5. Ramdya'n>a Satasloki. 

Mt. :—C. P. B. Cat. 4769. 

AujanS NidSna. 

wvnfRRm I 

Beginning ; 

wtwfnfRvf^ wd finrat at ♦ f 
Vi’ Riti fn wfntR vwaRwt'swT* 
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Colophon : 

Mm 

L. 4206. 

I. O. Cat, 2714. 

Oxf. Cat. p. 310a. 

Ulwar. 1613. 

Bik. Cat. p. 650. 

A. M. p. 136. 

C. P. B. Cat. 24.26. 

Bgb. 908. 

Stein. 180. 

Aufreoht Cat. Cat. 

Qpotatum : 

He is quoted by VSgbha(a (Oxf. p. 303). 

Bhiva Misra (Oxf. p. 310). 

Tlsafa (Oxf. p. 358). 

Badrabha((a. 

The book has been printed by K;emarija 
Sriky^nadSea of Bombay. 

Commentary ; 

1. There is a commentary by Jaykyqns Mifira. 

M*. Oudh. XX. 252. 

2. Adjani Nidana Tika by DuttarSm Chanbe. 

See S. B. 284. 

3. Agnivefia Caraka Baihhiti Tika, 

Anthonhip of AHjanJl Nidana 

But we are not sure about the identity of this author 
with the celebrated Agniveda, the disciple of Atreya 
Punarvasu. 
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Mitra nya that tha author is Agnivelacarya. But 
Vijaya Rak^ita in his oommentary Vyakkyi Madkttkofa 
points out Madhava NidSna as the first compilation on 
Pathology when he comments on the words of Matikava 
thus :— 

—Madhava Nidana, I. 

SWWT—Vijaya ftaksita, I. 
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Bhela was one of the six desciples of Punarvasa 
Atreya. and like Agnivesa and ethers, he wrote a treatise 
on Medicine— Bhela Samhita —from which Vagbhata II 
acknowledges to have derived help. 

AniMga llrdaya Sa/mhita^ I. i. p. 7. 

When Vfigbhata II flourished, Caraka and Suaruia Sarh* 
hiia had aheady undergone redaction but Bhela Bamhila 
was available in its original form. This fact becomes 
clear, from his reference to Bhela Samhita being the 
work of a R§i, wdiereas the Caraka Saihkita and Suaruta 
Samhita contained redactions of later authors :— 

I 

Aqldvga llrdaya Samhita^ VI. xl. p. 405. 

Burnell thinks that Bhela was a native of GftndhSra 
or Kaudahara from the repeated mention of the country 
in his book. 

Bhela is also known as Blieda, and as such he is men- 
tioned in the works of Vagbha(a, the commentator 
Dallana and others. 

Hie workx Bhela Samhita :—The book in a mutilated 
state is noticed in BurneU’s Tanjore Catalogue of Sanskrit 
Manmeripis^ p. 63 ff, (No. 10773). The manuscript is 
dated about 1650 A D. The general outline of the treatise 
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oE Bhela agrees with that of Caraka. Burnell mentions 
Nidftna, Yimana^ Sarira, Indriya^ Cikitsita and Kalpa 
Sthfinas. But in commenting on a formula of Bhela in 
Vrinda Madhava^ Cakradatta, (see 2 C.D.), Srlkantha- 
datta and Sivadiisa say : 

Thus we know that there was a SiddbisthJlna in 
the BAela Tantra, But we are not sure ihat Bhela 
and Bhaluki were identical persons. Bfiehi Tanlra has 
been quoted by Dallana, Yijaya Raksita, Srikanl-ha 
Datta, Sivad'lsa, Cakrapani Datta and Vrnda JLidhava, 
BhSluki Vaidyaka is quoted in Atafikn Nipra/in and 
Bhaluki cikiUa in the Tmiaranan la. 

Many think that Bhtia SamhUa atid Bhaluki 
Samhitd or Tantra refer to the same work. But as 
Dallanacarya in tlie Nirandha Sanigraha mentions botii 
Bhela and Bhaluki in the same sentence, they were 
possibly different individuals. See quotation No 4 from 
Nivandha Sa'iUgraha. The quotations from Bhlfaki Tantra 
deal mainly with surgery, and so possibly Bhaluki was 
a surgeon. Cakrapani refers to Bhaluki in his description 
of the surgical instruments. 

Bhaluki and Bheda in Nivandha Saihgraha. 

nivandha Saihgraha, I. xiii. p. 118. 
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2 . - 

^in^a aals^a- 

?Taa i ifii i 

Nivaudha Samgraha^ IV. xxxvii. p. 1163. 

3, wgf3iiPlwaf?iqw3i^K«i 

HTBJTI I 

€aift atg awaifT?4^ m\ i 
^w ^ awj ^ H 

Nivandha Samgraha^ VI. xxxix. p. 1480. 

4. irfm^far ^ etc., 

Ihidn p. 1484. 


Bliela in Cakradatta and Taiiva Candnka, 

1. Sivad&sa in commenting on the following verse 
of Cakrapani Datta— 

aia^ g ¥aniir i 

^ wfftaia « 

Cakra Datla, 1. p. 11. 

says I at^Sa etc. 

Taiiva Candrikdf I. p. II. 

2, And again— 

aigwiiaj^a ff^saaiPaa i 
a*afI faftrftM aai’ « 

Cakra Daiia, I. p. 21. 
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SivadSsa comments : «raRltn>ilWH 

r«fiwn% II 


Tafira Vandrika, 1. p. 21. 


3. ft^sgi^— 

mfn g gidireeiszRi u 

Tattra Candrika, p. 378. 


Bke<^ in Sartiaiiffu Bimdari, 

1 . 

wfiF^fn ««ig; « 

Sarvanga Suudari, II. v. p. 139. 

BhSluki in VgakhgakHsnmavali. 

1. «raf«»n g n wm ?fs5n i 

JTOW —wig 1 

»T?l <?nn^ qdt ii p. 54i 

2. Ibid. p. .556. 

Bhainki in Vt/akhgd MadhukoHa. 

1. siitat »ns^r««*5 i aasii—•'^Titg'r€«fm: ««sfg»iw 

iitgiPrflig ^N^IgiigPigw: gsiTf^fti” i 

p. 22. 

2. <TOi irfkii n?goi— 

^rafq'mfsgil Hfww: ngpufii i 
flw fii««w: H^wi: H 

'irif(»ig’5ig^g: gig^w»i^i*ii‘ i 
fqfi^ wr^«t g« sgiwifii h 
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«iw »P5i I 
a'sjH I 

wiP-nra a'nra’ifv i 

^ ii\ »n9i «>r9qnn!>i<r»n\ i 
q« qfqqiq: Iil!iqr;i ii 
{|« ^*1 fnst i 

&w'\Tqq.9W-q'«ii-«’W u 

^feqf«q i 
^ f9«ql u 

qiS1«q; «f-qwt qw 3i«ni; Rf«>rq i 
qqi a^i^wirqqn^j;?nE#^3i; u 
fqf^qfiqs*; qtq qis^q: i 

qtn^iqi 7i.» fqsifqq^q: i 
fqRSqH ?qa»qi qrqiq qM:a«q% i 
WJqH q Pc«jt ftqiqsirq w 

^fir (tm «n«iT ftwrqr: qn: i 

fq^«*ii; qr«qT9t qw qi*9l: Kf'qfq I 
q« qiil ’«tt qtit qf^t^q i 

tqiqiq® f qjn: qtqiqi^fift i 
nqq«{ qqiqrqi fq*iqiqHq)«qn: ii 
fqqjqqn qs*i«q: nqiiql q^tq wq; i 
qrfqqi’Sqqn aw fqraqsra fqq4%« 
ftqiqiqqi T,qra q»qq'^% 11 

9i3&q fq«»*r,qq a^t awq qi% i 
qqTsq afqqnfisd q'^arOfs qjqift n 
qfq ^qq^qiq^f>qi*tqrqqq: i 
aatqqq; qw qpqt: q^fq i 
qqt ii)qqi»wrfh:qi«q^q’Rq: n 
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fn^rwrei a?t 115^^ 1 

«?i ?i«r «S5 Prt itiiJf « 

fq»z^% U fq% ^ w qif: itiirafiT 1 
fircnfKw fllssw *rsni^ qwit 1 

«ifi» qriji qi f«Kra ^ Pf ^qfn 1 
fr<stnn: qnfft««9: « n 

qfm.»inwr qft«mr »9wa qjra% 1 
^pa^nifqqrqfq: ?j?i «t»i 1 

?«Hi qiqt Clqqqimqi: a pp. 23-21. 

3 . nw wsifq?:— 

^qr atw ’afiqtri Pir^jem a p- 25 . 

4. ^ara wtsifqfin :— 

*ff t qi qii« *ni *i»’ara *r« p- 251. 
sxPa 1) 

5. Hral^’fi 3 1 

qw^ EHT fq^a 1 

?T<qt T»tqq 11 P- 272. 

Bhela in CikiUlkali/cu vivrti. 

1. H^qifq — 

q|% q«ii?a'3a qw ^ 1 

^<wt i ftai*'qnqrq.wiq: wm: 1 
awl ^qrfa’cwQ f«Ki: 1 p. 40 . 

2. aat ^ ^ 9 :— 

qqnflqta: a^aia PnlT 1 

qjai 11 p. 73 . 
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3. ?!fn ^ w:—• 

f*r:wnii«? g \ 

q^ fqtq i 

ftq?^ t fqftm ii 

q9f% fq^i^ ^ttlT I 

qn^nnir®^ urn: h p- 74, 

4. «t q JflilT 

ftq«# 3q TOiT g q® I 

q^ft^fU II pp. 74-75. 

Manuscripfs of Bhela Samhita. So far as known at 
present only one manuscript (written about 1650) of the 
book is known to exist in the Tanjore Libray, No, 10773 
in BnrnelVi Catalogue, Hoernle possessed a copy of it in 
Telegu made for him by Order of the Government of 
Madras in 1905; Cordier had two copies, one in Telegu 
and the other in DevnSgar! at an earlier date. (See 
his Recenii DeconverteH pp. 4-6). Another manuscript 
“ Radh 82 ” is mentioned in Aufrecht’s Catalogues 
Catalogram 416 as existing in a native library in Lahore. 
But we have not been able to know anything of this 
manuscript. Sir A. T. Mookerjee had two copies of 
the manuscript in Telegu ; and it has been published in 
the DevnSgarl character by the University of Calcutta 
in the Journal of the Department of Letters, Vol. VI, 
in 1921. 

Mss, Tanjore Ms, Cat, p. 63, note. 

Bhela Saihhita. 

According to the Caraka Saiiihita (a. i, 29) this is 
one of the six caihhitas of the Anrveda, and as this manus- 
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cript seems to be unique, thousfh it is very detective, a 
minute description is necessary. 

(10, 773) Te. II, 203. Written about 1650, and 
apparently copied from an injured Olai Ms. It is in a 
large and clear hand. 3,250 gr. 

Begins in adhyaya 4 of the— ? stkdna. 

a. 5, begins : 

a. 6, (1, 5 b) if etc. 

?T ST sf ^ ii 

a. 7, (1, 9) sqf % etc. 

mfk ii 

iTS^fsT^ w 

a. b, (10 b) etc. 

^’f*^qTpnfSfn^: i 

rqtq II 

This chapter is full of laeuii:i\ There are many curious 
rules in it, f*.ff ; 

a. 9, (12 b) ’gg’qT^f^T'sriirsicftqJ? sqT ^ etc. 

^^fk q«rui.ii 

Full of laeume. 


68 
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a. 10, (1,15) sst° tfii r etc. 

a. 11, (1,17) «IT° tfin f etc. 

’inw»i II—€ ^ungiigTit* i 

q< 5 i*n»j fwi n 

.I 

Many lacunae. 

a. 12, (1, 18) sif ?f« ¥ etc. 


a. 1.3, (1, 19 b) splU^rnwiSta S9I° ?fn "5 etc. 
amf <t*ir; t wa^fVan ffh i 
5?ffll«fapn (Gurdalabhekina) ?«) 3»l^: >ltM 

« i < gi w«? ? 15iai) 13rai’ nm: anuftftpi; i 
#tRf »IWi5 af urasi^S ?J|tt iKii 

*reiTmr?arf% ^r555n»[ i 
unm: ^ »igiar ii^ii 



ijRrOTiNiB *t atT«Oarr («c) ^^tw; (i«ii 
ii<*i+ii: ^Nrrui: ^^^ftjiT. i 
ijfire' Ti ai«ift i ii ii: iiy.ii 
RuiTlmPi ft aiftair. Mi^misflift • 
aiftaj^ft nHaTHp^aiiPr ^ ii^ii 
nawT ^rBjfireurf; in4?iN«rarr; ^ i 
^ ailhareals Hrat anftaairear; ii«ii 

1 : i, 29 : aiftljiar aigaiiJ". wan: i 
and .31 : aw ^yiaq w ^ awn i 

As, however, this name occurs as Bheila sometimes 
(BASva Prakasa), it should probably be written Bheja. 
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❖ 4c cnSf?T I 

wm ifh 

cT’ftsW^ VfimpT * * f^infiT^% J 
^fiwncFi ing^ \\€\\ 
nf^fMMFi: w^\ Pra^t^ I 

iPCf^ ^5^ Wfir "<f%5TT»l wi®u 

a. 14 (1, 20 b), '<f^mf^nh<«IM*2:^t^ ?«rr?, etc, 

f^^TST ^’ETTf^ I 

a. 15 (1, 22) ^ I 

a. 16 (1, 23) ^i!rmt ozn° i 

a. 17 (1,14 b) ’^r^rmt ^ i 

<mr ii 

fe^rr ^ .I 

a. 18 (1, 25 b) m^c^y wf 

if ^ ^ ^ 5T ^ ^ I 

’^1511^ ^ t «n?5 »Ta[T5j[ II 

^« 

PreiH Kt^ ^T II 

a. 19 (1, 27 b) 52IT* i 

a. 20 (1, 28 b) ^ « 

The end of this and the beginningr of a. 21 are wanting 
1^1. being left blank. 

a. 22 (1, 32) ^>mn\ oqr i 

a. 23 (1, 34 b) w^ft ^r?T^^W ^ i 
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a. 24 (1, 35) wfWRW aif i 
a. 25, Not marked, 
a. 26 (1, 38) an^ i 

a. 27 (1, 41; aif i 

a. 28 (!„ 43 b; wtatsrf^wW ^ i 

The end of tins »thana and the beginning of the next 
ynidana tthana) arc not marked, and there appears to be a 
good deal omitted. 


Nidatut sthavM. 

a. 2, ends on 1.48. 

a. 3 (1, 48) an° i 

a. 4 (1, 50) an“ I 

a. 5 (1, 51) an” I 

a. 6 (1, 53 b) ’swm; atf i 

a. 7, The beginning is not marked. 

a. 8 (1, 55) an” i 

This chapter concludes this section on 1, 56 b. 

Vhndiia slhdna, 

a. 1 (1, 56 b) 'wnt an° i 

a. 2 ? 
a. 3? 

a. 4 (1, 60) an” i 

a. 5 (1, 62) an” I 

SdTira sthdna. 

a. ? i T, 65 1 *nftf an i 

a. P (1,66) gipif*rad an i 
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a. 5 (1, 71) srCWsra ‘ an° i 
a. f) (1, 74) TOT^BRrfsfr* *nfKs»ii“ i 

a. 7^(1, 75) ’^retm; aiT° i 

a. 8 (1, 77 ) Ararat 3»rf?9Dll*i «n" i 


hulriya slhana. 

a. r* (1, 80) «^(W!tfi{Pg4 Bif i 

a. 4 (1, 81 b) sn° I 

a. 5 (1, 82) *?nfW sm® i 

a. 6 (1, 83) ’sttro: giMW an” i 

a. 7 (1, 84) iPs^nPB^ ail® I 

a. 8 (1, 86) ’?mmt fTtKnzmi ait° i 

a. 9 (1, 87) ’TOI^ aqi" I 

a. 10 (1, 88) ’^rara ’tsraramt sm® i 

a. 11 (1, 89) ’sr^TRi; aifi 

a. 12 (1, 90 b) ^r!n^ sn° i 


C^kit/Sct stkaiidt 

a. 1 (1, 92) '^ram 5!if I 

a. 2 (1, 95) Sin® I 

a. 3 (1, 98) sm® i 

a. 4 ? 

a. 5 (1, 104) sqi® i 

a. 6 ? 
a. 7 ? 

a. 8 (1, 113) 'Sram an® I 

a. 11 (1, 121) an® I 
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a. 12 (1, 122 bl ^reiRT sjit'’ I 

a. 13 ? 

a. 14 (1, 127 b) ^rsn^ «IT° I 

a. 15 (1, 130 b) an'^ I 

(I, 135) is broken at the left side. 

a. 16 (1, 126) ^r«ira; I 

a. 18 (1, 139) an® I 

a. (1,141 b) 0(1 find «n° i 

From 1, 41 b to 1, 155 b there is no division into 
chapters, and the whole is full of lacunae. On the last 1, 
the 24th chapter is said to end. 

a. 25 (1, 156) vrqRi; an® i 

a. 26, 7 ? 

a. 28 (1, 156 b) an® i 

a. 29 (1, 160) vjirnr. nrnraraW^fiffd an® i 
On 1, 166 the 30th chapter is said to end. 


stkana. 

a. 3 (1,167) »T*rqrai(* an® i 

a. 4 (1,169) . *nlmq>* ! M* an® i 

a. 5 (1,170 b) w«nn: fzarqreR’ an® i 
a. 6 (1, 171 b) qw' an® i 

a. 7 (1, 173 b) w«(nfl 4pNNi«qt«(’ an® i 
a. 8 (1,174 b) ^rsnn: nl^ qr w ’ an® i 
a. 9 (1,175 b) ^wra: . 


After this there is no division till 1, 183 b, where the 
second chapter (of be Kalpa sthina ?) is said to end. 
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a ? (1,183 b) 5!(T i 

a. ? (1, 193 b) ^ 3IT° i 

Just before this the 8th chapter is said to end. From 
this to the end there are no more divisions^ and the 
manuscript is full of lacunae. It is evident that this 
manuscript contains nearly all the Bhelasamhita^ though 
with, in parts, so many lacunae as to make it difficult to 
make anything of the text ; probably, also, some chapters 
are misplaced ; but as the manuscript is carelessly copied, 
it would need a very close examination to put it in order. 
The most superficial comparison shows how much 
Vaghhata was indebted to this ancient work. The repeated 
mention of Gandhara and the neighbouring countries 
suggests that it was composed thereabouts, and therefore 
probably under Greek influences ; but I have no means 
within reach, unfortunately, of comparing the classifica¬ 
tion of diseases and their treatment, according to Bhela, 
with that of the Greeks. 

In considering this question, it must be remarked that 
the older treatises show a totally different theory of the 
cause of disease to that taught by the rest of Sanskrit 
literature, and especially by the religious systems and 
law-books, vi^^y that nearly all disease is the result of 
supernatural influences, and of sinful actions in some 
stages of the patient’s existence. To this view the later 
treatises incline, so that there has been a falling off rather 
than a progress in Indian Medicine, On the general 
question of the age and authenticity of the Sanskrit 
medical treatises, see a paper (by Dr. Haas) in Z. d. 
D. M. G., Vol. XXX.* 

* Burnell : Classified Index to the Sanskrit Manuscripts 
in the Palace of Tanjore, 1880, pp. 63-6 . 
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Formula attributed to Bhda and BhahiH, 



Name. 

Book. 

Page, 

1. 

Sahacara oil 

A. H. S., IT, 1 ... 

366 

2. 

Bhela^s Formula 

C. D., I 

11 

3. 

Bhaluki^s Formula 

C. D., I 

21 

4. 

Nila butter 

G. N., I 

8 

5. 

Makantla butter 

G. N., I 

9t 

6. 

Dhanvantari „ 

G. N.. I 

A. R. 

ft 

358 

7. 

Gngguln Tiktaka 

G. N., I 

20 

8 . 

Bheli yavagn or 




the Gruel of 
Bbela 

Bower Ms. 

152 

9. 

BhalukVs Mantra 

Ayurveda Prakaga 

152 


1. Sahficara Oil, 

^ ^ II 

11 

m ?r^?r^Mr*i<!iw^T^ i 

2. Bhela^s Formula. 

() I 

^rnrt I 

^ ^ ^ftmu ^wi II 
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3. Bhaluki’s Formula. 

( ) 

ftrf%faift?r ftm* ^ ii 


4. Nila Ghrta. 


ft iwsft MJ««h cTOT I 

f ^ II 

‘^gwf^ri^SRdu i 

TO ^ TOT^ II 

.ft 

nv^: ^ITTTO^ W I 


Pr<gU<Tf^ ^rtf^^g"4? cTI^ II 

f%mf^ ^TT«wr TOtP^j 


[ ^ ^TTSl^ I 


5. Mahanlla Ghrta. 

'9cni| I 

^TOpfT^ I 

II 

^ ^iTTOrft Pr-^fwrr ii 
TOt wrr^ I 

’TOiUTOifsr?’ g H=fTOT^Pr!j% a 

^ ^ ^itsafiTO: a 
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jTswreriraiPr ^ u 

ft<raRn Bi < f »gwT n 

mR^iisi Mio^^gurORw^i i 
?a»T II 

w^w«iwtt% R*ii»i<l«\ I 

'ys T^ ^ mnPT II 

^ smnft ^ wnrcr*[ i 
ftilvr ?8 ftnrrftr 1*1^ ^ 

iwvh; INwr* mS|*(i«ifiSi^ ^ i 


6. Dhinvantara Batter. 

Ri^: k 

ft«’ *riniwttfSr ^1 

n?t ^» 

< «RiP W I %l t I 

to’ to’ iRN^ B 
fN TOra1*rp»T TOTO* I 

Rw Pnro »piPp^ 

wptK ftroPi TO TO I 
*r^*n^t*r nflBi'' to^Ht <mn(i*( b 
>OTBn^‘*i< TO ft^artt ^vron i 

jWiTO ’wHft ftsW Prar^rfTO i 
TOiiH wHrr<? b 
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7. Ouggulutiktaka Ghfta. 


WTT5[ U 

^ WJW* PlMN^^x I 

^^ ii 

ftw* ^fthiTOK: I 

*5^: to: ii 

^ w I 

ft??ft ^ftr ft sRfftHft II 
iryift* ^iTO'fl'^^^MPti ftroftr ^ i 
Wfi«nft ’^r ii 



gr^ ii 


8. Bhell YavSgu. 

^T«T^ WH 

^ wfpr#t g w’lr^'WT ii 

war^mf ^ir'irn'^^ ^ i 
T*^r ^ TO*< l <a n f^ ^ ft*ft t II 
fjsf «T ?Tinn5^ ^ ^gST ^ fw. I 

mm\ II 
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8. In diseases due to disordered air a gruel prepared 
with the roots of the set of 5 drugs^ mixed with clarified 
blitter and oil, and acidulated with pomegranates, is 
beneficial. Diseases due to disordered phlegm are cured by 
a gruel made of old cereals. In the case of diseases due to 
disordered bile, the patient should drink a gruel prepared 
with (white) lotus, blue lotus and sugar. “May the 
Fire-god not depart from my body, may the Wind-god 
give me the vital airs, may Indra vouchsafe to me 
strength, and the Water-god bestow on me prosperity ! 
Let the patient, after having eaten the gruel and visited 
a woman, perform the ceremonial purification, while 
repeating the above spell : then his life will never fail. 

Bower Ms. Translation, p. 162. 

9. Bhaluki’s Mantra. 

pRW H 



JATUKARNA. 


Jatukaroa was one of the six desciples of Funarvasu 
Atreya^ In some manuscripts the name is also spelt as 
Jatukaroa. Like Agnive^, he wrote a book on medicine 
known as Jatukarna Samhita or Tantra. The book is 
not available now. 

Jatukarna in quoted in Sibadasa’s commentary, Taftta 
Candrika^ Vijaya Baksita, and Srikantha Datta’s com¬ 
mentary Vyakhya Madlmkosa^ Vyakhyd Ku8umdvall\ 
and in the Nibandka Samgraha by Dallanac5rya. 


1. In Fydkkydku8?mdvall, 

1 . — 

^ II p- 21, 

2 . 

^ ^ i p- 36. 

3. ^ ■ 

4. ^ eirqW:— 

fiRTW ^ ^ i 

: insT ii p-145. 

5. 
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6. frirr ^ :— 

tt P- 308. 

7. 

^ TOl*Pi 5fPl • 

g^t TO»mt « 

fW • P* 321 . 

8. s fi gj ! f i < i^$fq W ^ ^ ^ RHW 

XTBfqi^ I 

TO II 


iigroro— 

ftPffw ^F*ncnft II 

ip^pigp^nsTO u P- ^3. 


9. TOT ^ ^ngro :— 


p. 449. 


10. ^rg ^rrgRT^ *“ 

4ji^4i7sig7T: to: i p- ^37. 


2. In Nihaniha Sa^graha, 

1. <4^r\ 9ngRT^ 

toi5 5torri(M^ I p.437. 

S. In Tattva Candnka. 

1. anpidi'sft— 
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2 . 

I p. 9, 

8. See 2. V. K. V. p. 18. 

4. ei?piw— 

’CTSurer I p. 24. 
o. ?TO — 

ft^: II p. 30 

tRi^wT ^WTphrOTira: wift i „ 

6. HTff* ft 8fg^— 

i p. 43. 

7. See 3. V. K, V. p. 50. 

8. ft affair^— 

^ ^ ^ftcT; to it p. 63, 

9. In commenting on the Palankasadyam Tailaih 
xrenpsrro* Sivadasa quotes the different readings from 
Jatuk^ma :— 

^ I ♦ * * srsRiftnFrg, 

^ g ii p. 125. 

10. ^rg^jgrw*— 

W^Sg ^RftH ^ ift I p. 151. 

11. See 9. V. K. V. p. 297. 


4. In TyakJiyd Madhnhoqa. 

1. m: i p. 36. 

2. ?rtt mgW:— 

g:^WT w. n p* lOl. 
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3. 

lif'Rl’r <(r5*n i 

P. 

The following formula is attributed to Jatukarna :- 
Formula, Book, Page. 

1. Mahatiktaka Ghrta G. N. 1. 17 


1. MahStiktaka Ghita. 

ftsrren i 

^sfhc’TOiftfTOTSf^: ftmrfftnff* i 

cr^nPu ^ ^nnj^rnr!: ii 

w ^ ^ It 

iftq ^ ^^z^* q?re?T i 

^ inmt ^?!rr ^ ii 

qm* fqq^ ^ i 
^ ■^H^rrqr^TO ^^IR[ qr^qq w 

qif* q«rpq qqtsT^q I 

d ^ w 

^ *T^grfd^fiTq qfiqi* PiflM I 

Booh : 

JdUuiarna Samhita or Tantra : Not available n< 



HA RITA I. 


HarTta was one of the six desciples of Punarvasu 
Atreya. He also wrote a treatise on medicine called 
Harlta Samhita, Some consider that llarlta Samhita 
and Atreya Saihhita are identical books. But BhSva 
Midra quotes passages from Atreya SamAita which are 
not to be found in the Harlta Samhita, The Ilarita 
SamJnta is not available now; but a more modern 
compilation has been printed in Calcutta as the 
original treatise. The author of the book—Pseudo- 
Harlta is decidedly posterior to Vagbhata I whom he 
meutions as an authority for Kaliyuga. The arguments 
against the printed edition being called the Harlta 
Samhita will be discussed in detail under Pseudo- 
Hirlta or Harlta II. The ancient author is described as 
Vrddha HSrIta or Harlta I. 

The following passages are quotations from the 
harlta Samhita :— 


1. In Ayurveda Dipi'ka, 

1 . — 

^ I T. xxvii. 

2. In commenting on mw. w4 in the above 
chapter Cakrapani Datta says : 

3. — 
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i. In Vyakkya Kmumavall, 

1 * 

aamfa aamhr mata iimrew h p. 17. 

2. g iw'ai^a 

airawrwR»rff%4^arwwi^' a*? i 
aKffl' »TPra; €ii 
g«wt»i»rwft[ i 

iftaarft««nani n 

’Mftiaia; ^rea‘ 'a i 

awRi*n^ II p* 21^ 

3. agre ^1^:— 

^isi w" =i «^1smgflaat *rt?i i p. 112, 

4. '?i<tits7n«w— 

^ g t*!' irarta srW g?iwn fStfira; i 

^[«ref al^i*«(g<!(1wif*r «9i1q(g«ifJi fintpqgtaig i P..123. 

5. m( f% wta:-- 

aratq *ifT^ 5^ Ppqq^s^inqfhTO; i 

g?iP«#«TBq^ n p. 155, 

3. In Vyakhya Maihiiko^a. 

1, ^^i^q»m<ii ?qKt«»T ^TOpqat ftSqrfl 
agati Ptwwf*»«n^ ii p. 6. 

2, TKtn:— 

^armt %y‘ am<<ia< i w i p. 21. 

3, 1WI 'q wtla;— 

an i 

nlan; i^wgar anq a i fw awa: ii 
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ffpnr ^»rqr#4 ii 

^ ftcj^ f?rw5^: ii 

W ^Tfif I 

^ H'w, II |». ,30. 

4. 'jritfrttw*—- 

^ ftWT ug#?T I p. 39. 

5TOr5[ ^enftdi-i ii 

5. ^rrft ?IT g w i 

w ftr^-«=wfcT ^ WT II p. 42. 

6 . n^— 

5 ^: H 'w ^^niV'n^oT i 

cT^ ^ I 

wmT x t% 5 Tlwr‘ cm ^ n 

im\ II p. 116. 

7. ir^’ ’jvr# ftr^ <ftw5fTf^r i p. 152. 

8 . nnpf ^frdcp.— 

^ ntw g tJ^sTTATT^r Jf^: I 

w. vfw ^ ^ ^rg^Ffprh fi^r infaiig ii p. 235. 

9. cigilf* 

^t^niftro^g^TO ^ I p. 875, 


4. In Tat(va Candtika. 

1. g^Ri «fcf. See 2 V. K. V. p. 1. 

2 . ^ift^ g— 

twf niftsc r^ fi«iniwinf<;<i: i p. 2. 
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3. TiO?i I p. 7, 

4. See 4. V. M. K. p. 10. 

5. — 

I p- 13. 

6 . — 

Rrcra' 'rfe i 

PtirT gi4T?i ‘ ^ < » n »pr «t n p. 17. 

7. «w' f% — 

f ^ f> TO r: w. i 

P l ^^la^4i^l<^ qiT ^ B ^ 1^^3q ^^ |qt «i ll p. 26. 

8. Sees. V. K. V. p. 74. 

9. ?mt ^ 

^I'si'g'D'iHaRi' *ifR 4<an<w' Wni: i p. 78. 

10. fif— 

*rRt Rcngw sr i p. 179. 

11. gw’ f% — 

^ y!5 ^TPr II 

ti7{ II p. 363. 

12 . i” 

1* ■ «w«iiifi.^i*T ^RranH??’ i p. 363. 

13. ^ r' 9a1^we ro« w< i ?t ' g ^iffO <»n ^imiRi— 
wjipnrprt 'W’fl'eciHi f■<»i4*i' i 

fl^wo 'fRt i 

m' 8Pwr Tw: i 

q ftfB iHB* B?t»r g^w ^ n 
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m: fiwnr i 

ftw ^ ^fPTO<t ^ I 

q ft<i»ii<t4 1 4n^^ I p. 366. 

14. f% ^f^-— 

^ 5r^frr*rsrR^ w i 

h w p. 367 . 

15. ^iflSts^re— 

%jftf^t ^ II p. 387 . 

5. In Garakalattva Pfadipika. 

1. wn wg^Ti^pWTO* ^ v^mn*' \ 

6. In Bhdva Prakaha. 

1 . ^ — 

II p. ^>60* 

See T. C. 11. 


7. In CikihZikalikailka. 

1. m\^ ^iTlci:— 

^ft ^it ^ I 

II p. 76 . 

2. =frcl^— 

ft: ^ iTiP# wrr ^ i 

ft^T^TcT^niiR 11 p. 99. 

3. 

iwt ii p-100. 
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Harlta is also quoted in the Bhe^ajakalpa^SaUfigtoka 
{Ms, G. O. M. L. 13183) and Vfddha HMta in the 
Todaram^ida, 

Formula ascribed to Udrtia :— 


Formula, 

1. Kaijiha Butter 

t, Mahdvdsddya „ 

5, Dmdnga 

4, Lamna . „ 

6. Naracaha „ 

6. Mahasaifola „ 

7. AvartaM „ 

8. Braksddya „ 

9 DvipaHcawulddya „ 

10. Draksddya „ 

11. IfakdWla „ 

12. Kacchu Rdkqasa „ 


Author, Book, Page, 


Kr^ndtreya G. N., I. 4 
Hdrlta „ 6 


9f 

99 


7 


99 


99 

99 

99 

99 

99 

99 


8 

„ 10 

„ 18 

„ 18 

„ 20 

CikittakalikUika 154 
B. P. 892 


1, Kafnka Batter. 

I 

See Vol. II, p. 446, Formula 6. 

2. MahSvSeSdya Butter. 

'nwi ^ ii 

HErw»t ii 

fttf’ ^ ^ ^ I 

9 efifiijn tuffinwHurtrar: h 
wn ftfliflw: I 







HAkTTA I 

3. Dadanga Butter. 
qT T*nip* I 


4. Lacuna Batter. 




g^^TTV f’T^TO ^ I 

?f^§ ins%s^ it 

^ff mil It 


I II 

w^li; II 


5. N&racaka Butter. 

«nTr^w»fi 

Pf?Tif f?mT f^m 11 

mji\^ f^^riPifH > 

^ II 

’i^g^iOiT <fl^ I 

cw ^ Pwirnt II 
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ftftw a ^ft^; atR0lxf«n «rti?rfsRn n 

irefhf^ *n*i^ i 
« ii^ (a(aft PfWTB afq»ikia^ftRm, ii 

wai’ ^iratw*9 stncrafiw i 


6. Mahfi§a$pala Butter. 

ft’w 11 

st^iaai^lijRia w?^9i«i ^9irw: II 
^n' WJW’ i 

ilft9t^^T(W)a«IT>pilJf^^5lf»l II 

^rafhf rwr ilt«ii ^BW?nT i 


7. AvartakI Butter. 

a n^4i1^e i«rt w^^wi v«TOreBw»i i 

»i^' pTant%fl; i»Rin 'm' n 

*imf Pwirfipren^wf nifla aw' aa ♦iRiM i 
wtar »fhwa > 5 ^ta' ^ BTWwa^SfT naf?! n 
fireww' %i P tv a wM a i 

aa^a wwwt«^ aanfiwt fttaaisa ^ n 
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8. Drik 9 fid 3 ra Batter. 

TO* I 

9. Dnpancamnladya Batter. 

firroijSTO* TOl I 

f TOJ^ f^fOTPrw^ TOW I 

^kmj ^ ii 

TOt TO*ff ^psrff TO!5 ^f% ^ i ^ I 

TOi[ TOT^ 8W^ II 

10. Draksadya Batter. 

snirar: m' 

m ^ ^ 11 
oifii^ fcnf a^rrorea*? i 

iRra «fifa: ins' '^irarni^ i 

ftW <1%'RllR^ *t^TM: IRT?^ I 

KaPrn' a 11 

11. Mabft Nila Batter. 

»RT>fWinmi 

amnn *i<wPnaT a«iia<l«H^iii- 

^iing l^qwnwtmw- • 


71 
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ftjf fiw ’nftrar« 

>• 

f» i ^« i Kwa<> WT»t 
qni-nr? I 



irtnfW fw»wc9« 
tifWtw' ^l«eTW«r^aiWii u 


12. Kacchti R&k^asa Oil. 
an^jCTfl’WW I 

»wiuiT ft»^anr 'a i 
’T^ 9PWH 
amp^ araflK^ aftpairo; i 
ft: iia« 3 ft^fta» n 
arsftgf^: arawrwlftm*! i 

'Wahpai^^T’T TB^'wtftftt 'P n 

iwf’T an«^5:wiwr»ift ii 

aiHiav ?rei arar^«wjjftaftv*w*i i 
4^/ra<iaii)^ flaf trtiwnftwi H 



KSARAPAlsrr. 


K^ftrap&ni was also one of the six disciples of 
Punarvasu Atreya. He was the author of a medical 
treatise—the Kf^arapani Tanira, He is quoted by 
iSrlkaiitha Datta in Vyahkyamadhuho^a and Vyahhyd^ 
kummavall^ by SivadJlsa in Taiiva Candrikd and by 
C'andrata in Cikitmkalikavivrti and by Cakrapani Datta in 
Taiiva Candrika and Carakataltva Pradipika, Ayurveda 
hlpikd. 

Perhaps he was indentical with the ancient author 
K 9 lrapSni {Oxf^ SIO a, 358 a). 

1. In Vyakhyd Madhuko^a. 

I- — 

»nc feu i 

wi nftnram; ii p- 219. 

Sotha Nidana. 


2, In Vyakhya Kusumavalu 

1. '^hcniWr;— 

?wira II p. 112. 

gi I 

w— 

JWKt II P' 80 ® 

8. In Tattva Candrilca. 

1- ^imiftliliJPB'— 


gjS: wni h p. 97. 
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2 

Pwwmjft «n»r vfra »w i 
%ftst «N; II p. 100. 

3. ipin 'iiTOift;— 

mWptlT’Q <WI^I<II<1 I 

?twt w ^TO i 

^ ftfftw u p. 105. 

4. Cikittakalikavivfti. 

1. fint ^ ^iwftr:— 

filfliw «re«i<j 4>wiT9ZipcflWT: i 
WBT, ^ !if»nt^ ^fw: ’^ra? 0 TPiw: n 
fwi «^l; I 

iwreiH fiwTJpni H 

<* t n : ra<w i < t ■ fiifiPTO' ^g'wrn i 
g H 


^ 4 ftftr ^rgrt ISwft' g i 

’* 141 % g «i*i<<r THi44i^ i 

rwig Hi fi iKwjg 4Wig h 



«fwgfn ^gwgg i 


Pw? Preapj C ggr Pn«w »ngg: i 
<fl»ww rw gg i: ftNt « 

wp^gwwggnwi gigg Pig i 
gii ^ gtg^gt flil|gwg*gt^g-ii 
♦wiPiPi^^6t< »w!gtrpw»f-i 
VX wnqrtsi' g# giFinf^ «i|t( jt 



K?AR4PAiiri 




Prt ?nfh %i?% I 

ftw ii 

fiifift ^ ’t^f ^ I 

^Nrohpcf^^ Wields ft?if<h*<: ii 
^swsr: i 

wisirit ?Rrei<i: w 
*#te<R Prvi^afjitiira f erfh i 

^ ^pwfir ii 
Pm* wf T3[t^ I 

^snPf ^fTc^ ii 

VB ^w. I 

9m ^ u 

Pm’ ^nwftf ?r^«rn\ i 

^ ^W ^nPT '^t'mq* ii 




iPw^TMT^ iWT ^nPi i 
cTwrrqift^Pm ^rh: ^w u 


^ n^Pm; jwwPt i 


mz ^m#wwT kPi: ii 


Twr«^ 


^r^^mrfirrtt ^n^iPr n 


«pccaRmsi<i’*^ww ^ m^i mui^Ri i 

^ ^KRf1^«W T *[ IPIBW i ^ W. N 
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t*q^mT»rat gjBi jisw?t n 

^fnumnt f% fnn: w: »n»nlW*fnl i 

‘*OTksBnf?E^rai^ ^tf^ftsrfwtw n 

ifij ’(rremf^si «»nHi R pp. 19-20. 

2. ?wt ^ '9K<n^;— 

?w ^41*i wift i 

mm 3anwi€>r <is#4 H p. 144. 

3. JTOT ^ ilTO l fa :— 

?i«r JRi«iW!% i 

^ K l^rfi l g’ ?R^ wH* ftPrt^»T H p. 1B5. 

5. In Ayurveda Pipika, 

1. See 1, V. K. V., p. 112. 

2. ii^w' <ei<qipj<ii— 

^ i p 208. 

3. — 

sqftqpRi wgi *fTO!ft sqtT?|g^ fwwro^ 

I P- ■*1''»- 

The following formulsc are attributed to Ksftrapftni— 


Foitnuln 

Author 

Book 

Page 

1. VilvSdya Butter 

KsarpSni 

G. N., I 

18 

2. Nila Butter 

ff 

C. K. V. 

153 


1. VilvSdya Butter. 

• ^ 

Pra’ uratwuT w«t' uqrdl i 

q’sqfW wtftw' q^ n 

ym R WIW l ftqAt^ i 

gqkJhWRItfil^’TOIPTf*? R 



k.§ArapAijI 

Nila Butter. 

I 
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6^: wirj 
w[i^m II 

fii^: ^t'^wiPnir: i 

1OT * ^ Rit€«ftft » 



VRDDHA PARASaRA OR PARASaRA I, 


Vrddha Para^ara or Parilsara the Elder was a son of 
the sage iSakti and grandson of VaSi^tha Rsi* Adrdjantl 
was his mother. He married Satyavatl and was the 
father of VjSsa. 

snf 

—Affnt Pur ana. 

He learned Visnu Purina from Pulastya and described 
it before Maitreya Muni. To avenge the sad death of 
his father by the Uiksasas, he killed many of them in 
a sacrifice. Pulastya intervened and the Rakfasas were 
saved from further molestation. 

He is the reputed author of t)be Paraaara Saihkita 
which is quoted as an authority in the Kaliyuga on 
questions of conduct and usage to be observed by the 
Hindus. The Parasara Samhita has been printed in 
Calcutta, Bombay and in many other places. 

He is mentioned in the Kahyapa SaHahita to be 
one of the eight original authors of medical texts in 
ancient time. 

W 3KT I 

^ II 

virapT i 

^Kaiyapa Saihkita. 



Tablb op Tbachbrs and Disciples of Vbdic Studies. {StIumA Bka§avai^ Skandha XII, Ch, FI and VII), 

VedaFjAia 
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PARASABA II. 


The sage Par&dara was one of the disciples of 
Funarvasu Atreya. He wrote a treatise on general 
medicine Parahara Sattihifa which is not available now. 
He is, however, quoted by SivadaMy Vijaya Rakqita and 
^nkantha Daita, His name is mentioned in the S^ira 
Sthana (Ch. XV^'II, 21) of Vilgbhata L In the HaBtl 
Ayurveda by PalakSlpya his name occurs in the list of 
sages who were invited by Romapada to learn the science 
of treatment of elephants. 

1. In Vydhhyd Kummdvati. 

1 . — 

ii p. 13. 

2 . im ^ 

I 

^ u p. 78. 

3. w«nc:— 

’OTTT w, ii p. 81 

2. In Mbandha Saihgraha. 

w. m wn u 

rrn < p. 1166. 



parAiSara II 
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2. iror ^ 

HWr* WTO I 

TO«t ii p. 1183 

3. In Tativa Candrika. 

1. . See 3 V. K. V., p. 45. 

4. In Cikitidkatikailkd* 

1. See 2 Ni. S., p. 76. 

5. In Ayurveda Dtpika. 

1. TOT* f% 

irtror 

TO TOrm TO^ spRcTT I TOWft: 

TOTTOIVITOT TOfrofrow*^^ I p. 503. 

2. TOf’ f% xpqift— 

icfkw firoTO i 

TO TOtt to’ ^ wnftw: II p. t)51. 

: 

1. Pardsara Sam/nta : not available. 

2. Takrakalpa : a treatise on the use of whey as a 
medicine. This work is attributed to Parasara 

MS.—Bik, MSa. 1438. 

Begins : 

^ twiTOTO frow: I 
fis TO TOt #TO W TOirer*^ ti 

^ Of TOiw uTO*^ • 

>Td PtaJ^Wpf 
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TOt ii 



The following formulae are ascribed to ParSdara :— 


Formula, 

Book, 

Page. 

1. Parasara Ghrta 

rv. s. 

230 

i V. K. V. 

149 

(a. r. 

137 

2. Amrt^amita 

V. K. V. 

241 


1. Parft^ra Gh^ta. 


2. Amrtadamrta Basonapin^a. 

wWto: I 

firerroiPr ^ ti 

?Twr n 

w^fiwfPr 9m it 



i>arASara II 


?T?r9 w n 

fttpgTT I 

’TOF^T «rTT^ ^ larfe ii 

VS«W I 

w^Ri II 



CHAPTER XV. 

VRDDHA SUSRUTA OR SUSRUTA I. 

Susruta, the elder^ is so called in contradistinction to 
Sudruta II or the redactor of the original Sausrnta 
Tantra, This original treatise was afterwards recast by 
the celebrated Buddhist chemist, NSgarjuna and received 
the name of Suhruta Saihhita, The commentators some¬ 
times refer to the treatise of Su§ruta, the elder, so it is 
possible that the original treatise was available to them. 

For an account of the Sauaruia Tantra^ the original 
treatise of Susruta, we have no reliable source of informa¬ 
tion. We cannot isolate the SamrtUa Tantra from 
the Susruta SaihAita. But we are certain that the 
original Sauhruta Tantra was a dilEerent work, as the 
quotations from it in the commentaries are not to be 
found in the Susruta Saih/nta. 

As regards the authorship of Susruta Saihhita and its 
age, I quote here what I wrote about Susruta in my 
Surgical Instruments of the Hindus^ Vol. I, p. 11-18. 

** The next treatise on Hindu Medicine is the Susruta 
Saihhita* Sudruta was the son of the sage Visvamitra,^ 

^ Mahabbarata, Anufiaaaoa Parva, Ch. IV; Gunida Parana, 
Ch. 139, Vs. 8-11. 

fiw’ II 

Susruta Saihhita, V. ii. 

Ibid, VI. IxvJ. 

sj 

ibid, VI. xsviii. 
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a contemporary of RSma. He learned the Science of 
Medicine from Divodasa^ surnamed Dhanvantari^ king of 
Benares, at his Himalayan retreat. According to Susruta, 
Divodftsa was the incarnation of Dhanvantari, the 
celebrated physician of the gods in heaven, and he first 
propounded the Art of Healing in this world.^ Sudruta 
represented the Surgical School while Caraka was pre- 
eminently a Physician in practice. 

As regards the authorship of the book, opinions differ. 
To Susruta, Dhanvantari addressed his lectures on Major 
Surgery,* which he reproduced in this work. But in the 
opening lines of the book, salutation is offered to Brahma, 
Daksa, Advins, Indra, Dhanvantari, Susruta and others.^ 
This shows that Sudruta cannot be the author of the 
work or at least of the work in its present shape, for no 
author can offer salutation to himself. By “ the others ” 
are no doubt meant the notable surgeons who practised 
and taught the Science of Surgery and who were either 
contemporary with or posterior to Susruta. Possibly the 
original Susruta Samkita had been recast and the redactor 
could appropriately offer a salutation to the original author 
and to other surgeons who flourished before him. There 
is also an Indian medical tradition, noted in DallanScarya’s 
Commentary, which assigns the improved and supple- 

Susruta Samliita, I. i. 

^ i. 

I 

Ibid, I. i. 

Ibid, 1 . i. 
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mented edition of Sasruta^s original work to NagSrjjana,^ 
the celebrated Buddhist chemist^ who is said to have been 
a contemporary of the king S&tavShana.^ 

In the third chapter^ Sudruta enumerates the subjects 
described by him^—the chapter forming an index of the 
book. Therein he mentions the five principal divisions of 
his book and says that the Uttara Tantra or the Supple¬ 
ment would be described afterwards. ^ Now the fact 
that the sixth part was appended to the work as a 
Supplement or Uttara Tantra after treatise) clearly 
shows that it was written afterwards by another surgeon 
and added to the original treatise. If the original 
Sudruta wished to have six divisions of his book^ he would 
have mentioned it clearly in the index and would not 
havOi after stating that his book consisted of live parts^ 
added that ^'the Supplement would be described after¬ 
wards,”^ which seems to be an interpolation of the 


Dallana’s Commentary to Sufiruta» I. i. 
See also Dr. Goidier*s Recentes Decouvertes, pp. 12-18. 

*•* See Har^acarita by Va^ia. 

Beal’s Buddhist Records of the Western World, Vol. II, pp. 209, 
212, 216. 

Burgess’ Archaeological Survey of S, India, 

Introd. aVhistoire du Budh, Jnd., p. 508. 




Tw ^jnwmwimr: 





SoSruta Sai6hit&, I. iii. 

arren n 

im, I, i. 
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Sapplementor to pass his edition as the original work 
of the author. Again at the end of the fifth section, 
there is a passage describing the importance of the 
Ayurveda, which was meant as the conclusion of the 
book by the author. ^ It is to be noted that at the end 
of no other sections do we find a similar passage. He 
also writes : Thus one hundred and twenty chapters are 
described,’^ but adds : The other diseases shall be 
described in the Uttara Tantra ” : the latter part no doubt 
is an interpolation of the Supplementor. Moreover, in 
the opening lines which serve as a preface to the sixth 
part, the authority quoted for the diseases of the eye is 
Nimi) the king Janaka of Mithila and not Dhanvantari.^ 
But in the first chapter of the first section, it is described 
that the sages wanted Dhanvantari to teach them 
Salya Tantra or Major Surgery only and he consented to 

^ I) 

i<a?fw II 

Siisruta Saithiti, V. viii. 

wPw: ii 

atreiuMHWiftOrm ii 


73 
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their request. And this subject he treated in detail in 
the five sections of the book. In the Supplements on the 
other hand^ are described the other branches of the science 
such as Minor Surgery, Inner Medicine, etc. -Probably 
this part was added afterwards to give completeness to 
the treatise; and the original Snsruta was called Vrddha 
or the Old by the commentators to distinguish him from 
the Supplementor. 

Snsruta’^ work is specially important to us as having 
two whole chapters (vii and viii of Section I) devoted to 
the descriptions of Surgical Instruments and one whole 
chapter (xxv of Section I) to the principles of Surgical 
Operations. 

The age of Su§ruta is also involved in obscurity. 
Nothing can be ascertained from the fact that he was a 
son of Visvamitra,' for the age in which the latter lived 
is not known to us But he must have flourished during 
the Vedie Age as many Vedic Hymns are ascribed to him. 
In the Mahabharafas Su^rnta is mentioned as one of the 
sons of Vidvamitra^ and in the Sueruta Samhila the 
author is often described as his son. The age of the 
great epic has, with good reasons, been fixed at 1000 B.C. 
So Su^ruta must have flourished much earlier. The 
latest limit which we can assign to Sudruta is 600 B.C. 
as there are indications in the Satajiatha Brahmanas a 
secondary Vedic work, that the author of it was acquainted 
with the doctrines of Susruta ” as regards the Osteology. 

The exact date of that work is not known, but it is with 


r Visvamitra is the (jotra^ name; so the Bimple name may either 
refer to the groat Visvainitra or to hi5> descendants. 

* mmnpitOT aiT^: 

4 « « > 1 : * 

w ymt mrvrf^: h 

Mahftbharata, Auu^sana Parva, Ch. TV. 
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good reasoD referred to the sixth century B.C.” Again 
in the Atharva Veda, in the tenth book, there is a hymn 
on the creation of man in which the skeleton is described 
according to Atreya and Su§ruta.‘ The large portion 
of it (Books I to XVIII) indeed admittedly belongs to 
a much earlier period, possibly as early as about 1000 B C.; 
and the hymn in question is included in this older 
portion/’® This shows that Su^ruta could not have 
flourished later than lOUO B.C. 

Again in the Hasti-Ayurveda, a book on the Treatment 
of Elephants by Palakapya, we find the surgical instru¬ 
ments described after the manner of Susruta. Palakapya 
lived as a veterinary surgeon in the couit of Romapada, 
King of Anga, which had as its capital the famous town 
of Campa, identified with the modern town of B hagai pur. 
King RomapSda was contemporary witli King Dasaratha, 
the father of Rama, the hero of Ramiyaan,^ Here we 
have a corroborative evidence of the age of Susruta. 

Susruta is mentioned in the Farttikas of KatySyana.'* 
who flourished during the fourth century B C. 

In an article, Midwifery in India, contributed to the 
Indian Medical Record, 19^4, I pointed out the un¬ 
certainty about the dates of the ancient authors as 
follows: — 

The uncertainty about the dates of the medical 
authors in Ancient India is well known. Opinions differ 

* See J. R. A. S., 1906, p. 915; 1907, p. 1. 

• Hoernle’s Studies tn the Medicine of Ancient India. Part I, 
Osteology, Introduction, p. 9. 

B^maya^a, B&lakaQdam, Ch. IX. 

See B,Uo Ramdyana, i, 11,13.20; Matiabhoraia, iii, 110, 10008-9; 
Bhagavat, ix, 23, 7-10. 
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as to the time of their existence within wide limits. Let 
us take the example of Sudruta. Haas considered Susruta 
to have flourished in the I2th century A. D. Wilson 
thought that Suiruta and Caraka lived in the 10th 
century; and this view was adopted by the Editors 
of Pharmaeographia Indica (p. 354). Lanceraux in his 
Treatise on Sypiilis, Vol. I, p. 9, remarked that Susruta, 
the Hippocratic treatise on Indian m'edicine, was written 
about the year 400 A. D. Macdonell concluded that 
Susruta lived not later than the 4th century {History of 
Sanskrit Literature^ Appendix, p. 436). Lietard (Lettres 
histofiques sur Vetat de la medicine chez les Hindous^ Paris, 
1863) traced the origin of the Ayurveda of Susruta to the 
beginning of the Christian era. In his Lectures on 
Surgery Bilroth says: The Ayurveda Book of ike 
art of life **) is as regards medicine, the most important 
work in Sanscrit, was composed by Susruta; this work 
most probably first appeared in the time of the Roman 
Emperor Augustus(Vol. I, p. 4). Hessler in his Latin 
translation of Susruta Saihkitd assigned the appearance 
of the work to a remote period of Indian history—the 
heroic age of India—the beginning of which is lost in 
the immensity of time, and the end of which is known 
to be about 1000 B. C. In the Twentieth Century 
Practice of Medicine, Vol. XVIII, p. 621, Susruta is said 
to have flourished many centuries before Christ, the exact 
date being unknown; but as there was reference to 
Atreya’s description of the seven varieties of Leprosy, 
there could be no doubt that the work was composed 
before 600 B.C., for the disease was well known to Indians 
and the Chinese at that period. Hoernle {Osteology of 
ike Hindus, Introduction, p. 8) considered his date to be 
600 B. C., and possibly earlier. In my work, * The 
Surgical Instruments of the Hindus,^ I expressed the 
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opinion that SuSruta could not have flourished later than 
1000 B. C. Naturally I felt a little surprised as Dr. Das 
maintained that Sudruta lived in the 5th century A. D. 
I enquired about his authority for such a statement even 
after the recent contributions on the subject, and 
I succeeded in hitting upon his original. If we 
compare the two passages quoted below we would 
find that Das omitted the qualifying words of 
Neuberger, and has thus got the date 5th century 
for Su§ruta—a conclusion very different from that of 
Neuberger. 

Neuberger writes : The most renowned representative 
of the medical literature of India are Cliaraka, Susruta, 

Vagbhata—the ancient trio.Charaka probably lived 

about the commencement of the Christian era; Susruta, 
was in the fifth century A. D., looked upon as an author 
of a far distant past ; and as regards Vagbhata his 

genuine work.can hardly have originated 

later than the seventh century A.D .*’—History of Medicine^ 
Vol. I, p. 47! 

Das says: '' The most renowned representative of 
the literary monument are the ancient trio—Caraka, 
Susruta, and Vagabhata. Caraka probably lived about 
the commencement of the Christian era, Susruta during 
the fifth, and Vagabhata, not later than the seventh 
century A.D .^’—Indian Medical Recordj pp. 40-42, 
1924. 

On a comparison of the two passages, quoted above, 
it would be found that Das omitted the qualifying 
words (the italics are ours) of Neuberger and thus 
concluded that Susruta lived during the fifth century A.D., 
but the conclusion, it must be slated, was very different 
from, and was not warranted by, the statement of 
Neuberger. 
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Haas marks two periods in the development of Hindu 
medicine 

I. Earlier period ; The Gar aka period. This period 
extends down to the arrival of the Arabs in India who 
brought with them the knowledge of Greek medicines. 
To this period belong the treatises which are no longer 
identifiable. 

II. Later period \ 

{a) Early: VSgbhata’s Astdnga Hrdaya and 
(Jb) Susruta—12th Century ? 

That neither of the two works now known as Charaka 
and the Susruta can be accepted as ancient and original 
compositions, has been clearly shown by Dr. E. Haas in 
his two essays in the Journal of the German Oriental 
Society (Vol. XXX, p. 617 and Vol. XXXI, p. 647). 
The Susruta, especially would seem to be a comparatively 
modern compilation, somewhat loosely and unscientifically 
put together in the manner of the Puranas,” /. A. S. B,, 
LXI., p. 146. 

Dr. Haas’ theory of the origin of the work is 
that Sui§ruta is the Indian adaptation of the Arabic name 
Suqrat which is a confusion with Buqrat 

the Arabic corruption of Greek Hippokrates. Kasi is 
an adaptation of the Island of Cos (Kios) known to the 
Arabs as the native land of Hippokrates. See Haas’ 
Eesay on the Origin of Hindu Medicine^ Zeitech d. D. Morg. 
Gee. XXX, p. 617 seq. 

But such views however cannot be maintained. Kasi is 
not the place where Hindu medical science took its origin, 
Dhanvantari lectured on the science in his Himalayan 
retreat. The name Sufiruta occurs in the Bower MS., the 
date of which has been fixed at the 4th century A. D. 
(See /. A. 8. J9., Vol. LX, Part I.) The Book Susruta was 
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translated into Arabic in the 8th century A.D. Sarad is 
mentioned by Rhazes—see Paul (VI. Ixi), Commentary^ 
Vol. II, p. 361^. SyA, soe, Ed. 

Redaction. —We have alluded to NSgSrjjuna,^ the 
Buddhist chemist, as the redactor of the Suarnta Samhita, 
He is said to have been a contemporary of King Kaniska 
that is about the first century B.C. 

Another revision was undertaken by Candrata, the 
son of Tlsata, the author of Ciktisa-kakka. He revised 
the text which must have fallen then into a state of 
corruption. The probable date of Candrata is the ninth 
century A.D.* 

There is no doubt of the tradition that Susruta^s work 
was redacted, for the author could not write such a passage 
as follows : The surgical treatises of Aupadhenava, 
Aurabhra, Sudruta and PauskalSltvata form the basis of 
other treatises on the subject.’^^ 

There is a shorter recension of the book, Laphu Susruta 
{MS. Pheh, 2), and another MS. of an epitome of the 
treatise is known {Suarutasdra^ MS. Radhy 23). 


' Possibly more than one Nagarjjuna appeared in ancient India as 
a chemist. Alheruni says : “He lived nearly a hundred years before 
our time’* {India. I. P. 189). Rdjatarangim places him in the 3rd 
century B.C. (I, Vs. 172-173). The modem scholars are of opinion that 
the founder of tlie Mahayana system lived in the first century A.D. 

* Hoernle’s Osteology, p. 100. 


SuSrula Saifibitft, I, iv. 
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Commentaries ^— 


L Cakrapanidatta— Bhannmati —1060 A.D. 

а. GayadSsa ( .ff1 —1 Ith century 

\or tanjtka } a.d, 

3. Jejjataearyya. 

4. Bhaskara. 

5< Madhava. 

б. Brahmadeva. 

7. Dallanacaryya— Nibandha Saihgraha —12th century 
A. D. 

8. Ubhalta (Kashmir)—12th or 13th century A. D. 

9. Gudkojfiadahha'hga Uppana —quoted in Nibandha 
Saihgtaha^ pp. 968 and 1183. 

10. Sukruta Sloka-vdrttika PtasnavidhdnaJchya Tikd — 
quoted in Vydhhyd Madhukosa^ p. 14*. 

Editions, — Susrnta Samhitd has been edited by— 

1. Madhusudan Gupta, Calcutta, 1885. 

2. J, VidySsSgar, 1877; 3rd Edition, Calcutta, 1889. 

3. A. C. Kaviratna, Calcutta, 1888-95. 

4. Prabhuram Jlbanaram, Lombay, 1901. 

5. Virasvaral, Madras. 

6. Bangabasl Edition, Calcutta. 

7. Ambiea Charan Banerjee, Calcutta. 

Translation, —This book has been translated into English 
in part only by U. C. Datta 1883, A. ChattopadhySy 
1891, Hoernle 1897, Calcutta, in the Bibliotheca Indica,^ 




See J. B, A. S.. 1906. 


DallaQa’s Commentary, I. i. 


See History of Indian Medieina, Vol. I, Introduction, pp. 31-83. 
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It has been translated into Latin by Hessler and into 
German by Yellurs. An English translation has been 
published by Kaviraj K. L. Bhisagratna, Calcutta, 
1907.11. 

The book was translated into Arabic before the end 
of the eighth century A.D. It is called “ Kiiab^Bhawskoon- 
aUHindV^ and also mentioned as Kitah^uSusrnd'^ or 
Book Buruta by Ibn Abillsaibial. Rhazes often quotes 
Sarad as an authority in Surgery.^ 

The following quotations are said to have been taken 
from the treatise of Su^ruta I:— 


]. In Yyakffi^akusitrnavali, 

^ • 

inuT ^ » P* 


2. In Nibitnd>ha Snihgrafta, 


1 . — 

ffir « 


‘ “ Hi« iu*xt doscnptiou 18 from an author named Sarad whom he 

frequently quotes m other parts of bis work. ■* ,,v i i. 

Adam’s Commentary on Paulas Agtnetta, VI. xh. 


74 
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2. Btmr <Ini: i 

<ra: 5r.>n^sftr*n i 
silftra^fesi; 1 

» ^fTO fNi'»!!i^ ??m: i 

ipT <rj^«aT«^: i 

'nfqwi'jint «r?^ i 
sRTPwfiRwr^f^rarati I 
gjf ^ i 

^TfRar' i 

'i^ratm ^ »iRRtnnfV JRTOT i 

ft’JT'SiT fsR; i 

fj qrPi ft iq^ts^: i 

w«H wqi I 

f^^i^ifn I 

«itw ft’»iPi: atm: Pif?w ?i?aRn*. i 
arfx m i 

«imi fts'fsr: 'f^ fliewi; i 

Pw^^frfNmraa^ sra ^ra ^ i 
frr; I 

»rem»s?RWT ^ i 

?*t TO ^ I 

^ DnmfT TO gii q »i ? ti P t ^ I 
’^rreiTO ’Stot w: i 

'rt ^ wt I 


fiTOlfVtRpRrT Mp,«irirn'jn' I 
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Tl’TI ^reT^'srefiRti: I 
qriAOi: i 

»R3ifa1^?ril<?ra ^»it«rr87rerai i 

sn;lt i 

^ t^sf*rerra*ti^?w: ?j; i 

^fsM^rr: jjfRi; ^ m: i 
"re m aig^ i 

sra aiRt I 

<tz, ^Jfftwpr® g i 

^3Rirera ^< 5 % ®?fi: 1 

?«^fRTr: ^ i 

?Fhn wrf^^r: ^ ^r^3^T: i 

if w ^irnrpirOTMsrTim^ i 

ffir m wot: I 

’^sw^fwerr I 

firfOTI% ft I 

^iTi: 1 ^: i?rr^^ ft^ i 

TTfOTft^TWf K<f ^ OT OT I 
^ ^OTITT ^^3TT: I 
OTTOTg-.OTW ftisRTfOTTil I 

OT OTIOT^ OTOTI^ I 

iTOT^wnw; W ofi’^ifrft'jifir; i 
fiOTTiTsn; i 

ft irwHft: w ?tt: i 

^^im: ftfWw sTETift’aift I 
q:3Rft*ai^ ithiott: €Hft: iiott: i 

OTfi ficflKtirr: «irOTw^‘ftf^ i 
ftw* ir?55nft*OTr^«! i 
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^ ww^l«Kr:»r^'ra«: jrtIw. i 
^ tarft W ^ <wniRi i 

■Rtm: ^(anr; *rT«5^rat: arwanfj^ii 

^<aft»wf ^ Kaiftfl' ^gfSpnr i 
ftatro; ’BH TOWi: i 
^ttr. «Tf i 

f%wt ^iiB<i«ii ^nwi: ^ 'W 'W i 

<tz;^4‘*if?i: aftattaw: i 

’’wift f\ ^ vt ?wi <1wfgarfl i 
^pranrr t 

^TOaKT *ni ahir‘ ’asrrfrsw ^ ^ i 


fanTTOifireT’a jrthft*m; i 


^awKia ari^n^r: «r?^sflfon: i 

WR»J «?rPrai?fi i 

«Di‘ aw an^kiaiiT afWi'ani i p. 1798 . 


3. lu Fyakhyaitiadhukosa. 

1. aw TOTaw wn.i » w»mfa8fim 

aanftWat i p. 18. 

2. 3<'«t aratKai# '^laiftrot ai< if»r tji awtfem 

afawsn" awaaiw?!' i p. 27. 

3. aswtwilawPHt ar awt;— 

^i*im JPTO?^ I 
aifl^Winij uw at'OPi ftaw»w»( It 
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xm ^R^Mrp[ tt p. 31, 

TO TOT^i <!ft?nft%TO I 
K?fft TOTJ^ H p. 166. 

4. la Tattva Candrika. 

1. See 1. V. K. V,, p, 62. 

5. In Bhdva Prakdba^ 

!• "'HR — 

^ ^ to to ?r?pr3in ‘ 

fW TOi H 
iwrrotftTOi 

TOT^ ^ ^ U 

HT? TOWlft^ n I 

^rrft*t ^JTrMtW ^ ststto’ urot ii Vol. I, p. 662. 

Vyddha Susvuta is also quoted in the Todardnanda, 
(lf,._W. P, 290). 

Beginning of Snsruta Samiitd. 

Susruta is said to have composed his famous work in 
Benaifes. lie gives a di£Eerent account as to the origin of 
medicines. It is thus narrated :— 

Once upon a time Aupadhenava, Vaitarana, Aurabhra^ 
Pu^kalSbata^ Karablryya, Oopura Rak^ita^ Susruta and 
other sages approached Lord Dhanvantarij the King of 
Benares^ surnamed Dibodasa, as he sat amidst the sages in 
his retreat and said : ‘‘ O Lord ! diverse sorts of pain arise 
from bodily, mental, sudden and natural calamities. We are 
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very sorry to see men, though full of resources, act when 
afflicted by these diseases, as if quite helpless; they 
remain apathetic and shout words of despair. We wish 
to learn Ayurveda from you to cure diseases of these 
pleasure-seeking men, to protect our own bodies, and for 
the general good of the animated creation. Please do thou 
teach us this science. Upon it depends our welfare in this 
and the next world. Therefore we approach you as 
disciples.” Dhanvantari replied ; “ It is a pleasure to meet 
you here. O my dear students I you are well versed in 
many sciences and so are fit subjects to impart the knowledge 
of Ayurveda- 1 shall teach you the Ayurveda divided 
into eight branches. Now what shall I lecture ou and to 
whom ? ” The sages replied : O Lord, please teach us the 
Salya Tantra or the Science and Art of Surgery with 
notes.” He said, “ Be it so.” They further said: 

0 Lord ! we are of the same opinion; so 
representing us Susruta will suggest our doubts and 
difficulties. We shall hear you attentively.” He said, 
‘‘ Be it so.” 

** My dear Suwuta, Ayurveda is necessary in this world 
to cure diseases of the sick and to protect the healthy. By 
this science we can prolong or know or Life. I will 
teach you the Science of Surgery in conformity to 
facts, knowledge, theories and analogy. Be attentive. 
According to its rules, ulcers heal up and wounds unite. 
In the days of yore, the separated head of Dak^a was 
united to his body by its aid. Of all branches of medicine, 
the Science of Surgery is the most useful, for by its help 
we can gain our object soon and it treats of the practical 
uses of surgical instruments, caustic and cautery. By its 
practice we may acquire fame, and piety here, and secure 
heaven after death. First of all Brahma narrated this 
Veda; Daksa learnod it from him. The Asvin twins were 
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taught by Daksa. They in their turn taught Indra, from 
whom I learned it. Now I shall for the good of all men 
lecture on this science to those who want to learn it.'* 

In the third chapter^ Su§ruta writes an index of his 
book. It has five principal divisions as follows : 

I. Sutrastkana : consisting of 46 chapters, deals with 
the general surgical diseases. 

II. Nida'na: consisting of 16 chapters, deals with 
pathology of surgical diseases. 

III. Sariradhaua : consisting of 10 chapters, treats 
principally of anatomy of the human body. 

IV. Kalpnsthdna : consisting of 8 chapters, treats of 
poison. 

V. Cyikifmsi/fana : consisting of 34 chapters, contains 
the treatment of diseases. 

VI. Besides these, another division is appended to this 
work as a supplement called Utlara Tantra {An after^ 
treatise). This is mentioned with the above five divisions 
where the author says that Vtiara Tantra would be 
described. 

In the original Saukrnia Tantra, the eight sections of 
the book were as follows :— 

1. Sutrasthana. 

2. Dwitlyasthana. 

3. Cikitsasthana. 

4. Kalpasthana. 

5. t^alakya. 

6. Kumara Tantra 

7. Kayacikitsita. 

8. Bhutavidya. 
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Analtsis of Contbnts of zhb SoIbuta SaAhitX. 
Book I. 

S^tra Sthana, 


Chapter. Subject. 


I. 

II. 

III. 

IV. 


V. 


VI. 

VII. 

VIII. 

IX, 

X. 


XL 

XII. 

XIII. 

XIV. 
XV. 


XVI. 

XVII. 

XVIII. 

XIX. 


The Origin of the Ayurveda. 

The Initiation of students. 

On the contents of this work. 

On the importance of understanding this 
work thoroughly when studying it.— 
Terminology. 

On the requisites or necessary articles for 
surgical practice. 

The six seasons. 

Rlunt surgical instruments and appliances. 

Sharp or cutting instruments. 

Practical training or instructions in surgi¬ 
cal operations. 

On the mode of visiting and observing 
the sick. 

Caustics^ their preparation and uses. 

Actual cautery. 

Leeches. 

On the blood. 

On the humours, called Piita^ 

Kapha and the constituent tissues and 
the excretion of the body. 

On piercing the lobules of the ears. 

Immature and mature inflammations. 

On local applications and bandages for 
inflamed parts. 

On the general treatment of inflammation, 
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Chapter. 

XX. 


XXL 

XXII. 


XXIII. 

XXIV. 

XXV. 

XXVI. 
XXVII. 

XXVIII. 

XXIX. 


XXX. 

XXXT. 

XXXII. 

XXXIII. 

XXXIV. 

XXXV. 


Sabject. 

Oo salatary aad insalutary articles of diet 
and the winds with reference to their 
influence on health. 

On the humours of the body and the 
origin of inflammation. 

Signs of inflammation in different organs 
and character of the discharge from 
them. 

Prognosis of inflammation. 

Classification of diseases. 

Eight different forms of surgical treat¬ 
ment. 

Symptoms of foreign bodies (Salya), 

Treatment of Salya or foreign bodies. 

Unfavourable or fatal symptoms of 
inflammation. 

On the prognostication of diseases from 
consideration of the character of the 
messengers sent by the patient to call 
the physician and from dreams. 

On prognosis from consideration of the 
state of the five senses. 

On certain unfavourable symptoms or 
signs of impending death. 

The same subject continued; other signs 
of impending death. 

On incurable diseases. 

On the preservation of the lives of kings 
and the four essentials of medical 
treatment. 

On prognosis from clinical observations of 
the age, sex, vigour and the nature of 
complaint, ete., of the patient. 


75 
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Chapter, 

XXXVI. 

XXXVII. 

XXXVIll. 

XXXIX. 

XL. 


XLI. 

XLII. 

XLIII. 

XLIV. 

XLV. 

XLVI. 


Subject. 

Treatment of inflammation by miscella¬ 
neous formulse for local applications. 

On the properties of soil with reference 
to the drugs produced in it. 

On classiflcation of drugs. 

On evacuants and alteratives drugs. 

On drugs and their tastes, properties, 
forces and effects after digestion of 
- medicines. 

On dominant properties of medicines with 
reference to their physical characters. 

On properties and classification of medicines 
with reference to the six tastes {rasas). 

On Emetics. 

On Purgatives. 

On water, milk, urine, wine and other 
liquid substances. 

On the properties of various articles of 
diet and drink. 


These are the forty-six chapters of the first book called 
Sutra Sthana or the First Principles, because this book is 
the beginning and foundation of medical science and in it 
are explained the meanings of technical terms and the 
classification of medicines, etc. 


Book II. 
i^idana Sthana. 

Chapter. Subject. 

I. On diseases of the nervous system. 

II. On hamorrhoids. 

HI. On calculus in the bladder. 
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Chapter. Subject. 

IV. On fistaIa-in-ano> 

V. On diseases of the skin. 

VI. On urinary disorders. 

VII, Abdominal tumours and dropsy. 

VIIL On mal-presentations of the foetus during 

labour or difficult labour. 

IX. On deep-seated or internal abscess. 

X. On Erysipelas^ sinus and diseases of the breast. 

XI. On glandular enlargement, tumours and 
bronchocele. 

XII. On enlargement of the scrotum, venereal 

disease and elephantiasis. 

XIII. On minor diseases. 

XIV. On sores on the penis caused by the appli 

cation of an insect called Suia with the 
object of enlarging the organ. 

XV. On fracture and dislocations. 

XVI. On diseases of the mouth. 

This book is called Nidana Sthdna or Section on 
Pathology because it treats of the causes and symptoms of 
diseases. 


Book Ill. 

Sartra Sthdna, 

ChspUr. Siibj^'ct. 

I. On the theory of the creation of man and 
the human soul. 

II. On the semen and the menses and the means 
of purifying them. 

III. On generation and pregnancy. 

IV Description of the ftvtus. 
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Chapter. Subiect. 

V. On anatomy of the human body« 

VI. On the vital parts of the body. 

Vll. On the description of Sira or the vascular 
system. 

VIII. On venesection. 

IX. On description of Dhamani (arteriesj nerved 

and ducts). 

X. On the management of pregnancy and 
parturition, and the treatment of infants. 

These ten chapters have been explained in ^rira 
StAana or Section on Anatomy by Dhanvantari to enable 
physicians and devotees to obtain a knowledge of the 
constitution of the human body. 

Book IV. 

Cikiifnta StAana, 

Subject. 

On the two kinds of inflamed ulcers. 

On the symptoms and treatment of wounds. 
On treatment of fractures and dislocations. 
On the general treatment of diseases due to 
deranged mla (chiefly diseases of the 
nervous system). 

On the treatment of the major diseases of 
the nervous system. 

On the treatment of bsemorrhoids. 

On , the treatment of stone in the bladder 
and on lithotomy. 

On treatment of Fistula-in-ano. 

On treatment of skin diseases. 

On treatment of major diseases of skin. 


Chapter. 

I. 

ii. 

III. 

IV. 


V. 

VI. 

VII. 

VIII. 
IX. 

X. 
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Chapter. 

XI, 

XII. 

XIII. 

XIV. 

XV. 

XVI. 

XVII. 

XVIII. 

XIX. 

XX. 

XXL 

XXII. 

XXIII. 

XXIV. 

XXV. 

XXVI. 

XXVII. 

XXVIII. 


Subject. 

On treatment of urinary disorders?. 

On treatment of eruptions on the skin due 
to morbid secretion of urine 
On treatment of diabetes. 

On treatment of abdominal enlargements 
and ascites. 

On treatment of maUpresentations of the 
foetus m complex labour. 

On treatment of deep-seated and internal 
abscesses. 

On treatment of erysipelas, sinus and 
diseases of mammary glands. 

On treatment of grandular affections, 
lumours and broncohcele. 

On treatment of the enlargement of the 
scrotum and diseases of the penis. 

On treatment of minor diseases. 

On treatment of sores on the penis called 
^ukaroga. 

On treatment of diseases of the mouth. 

On symptoms and treatment of different 
varieties of swellings. 

On general rules for the prevention of 
diseases. 

On treatment of diseases by miscellaneous 
formulie. 

On treatment of increasing the strength 
and virile power in weak persons. 
Aphrodisiacs. 

On Rasagana or tonic treatment for the 
prevention of diseases and decay. Elixirs. 
On the means of strengthening the 
memory and prolonging life. 
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Chapter. Sabject. 

XXIX. Od the use of Soma-rasa as a preventive 
of natural diseases. 

XXX. On the eighteen drugs for prevention of 

disease. Mahau^adhi or Pain-killer. 

XXXI. On the use of medicated oils. 

XXXII. On medicated baths for inducing perspi¬ 
ration . Diaphoretics. 

XXXIII. On emetics and purgatives. 

XXXIV - On treatment of diseases caused by im¬ 
proper use of emetics and purgatives. 

XXXV. On the classification and use of syringes 
for enemas. 

XXXVI. On treatment of disorders caused by 
misuse of syringes or clysters. 

XXXVII. On enemata of decoctions in oil and on 
injection into the bladder through, 
urethra. 

XXXVIII. On enemas of decoction in water, etc. 

XXXIX. On the treatment of patients after the 
use of enemas, purgatives, etc. 

XL. On inhalations, medicated snuffs and 
gargles. 

These forty chapters have been described in the book 
called Chikits 0 Sthana or the Section on Therapeutics. 

Book V. 

Kalpa SthSna. 

Chapter. Subject. 

I. On the protection of food and drink from 
poison. 

II. On vegetable and mineral poisons. 
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Chapter. Subject. 

III. On animal poisons. 

IV. On snake-bites. 

V. On treatment of snake-bites. 

VI. On the bites of rats, dogs and jackals. 

VII. On the preparation of some antidotes and 
treatment with sounds of a drum. 

VIII. On insect-bites and their treatment. 

These are the eight chapters of the Kalf^ SliSna or 
Section on Toxicology. 


Book VI. 

Uttara Tantra. 

Chapter. Subject. 

1. On the eye and its diseases. 

II. Ou diseases occurring at the joinings of 
the different membranes of the eye. 

III. On diseases of the eye-lids. 

IV. On diseases of the conjunctiva or sclerotica 

of the eye. 

V. On diseases of the black part of the eye or 
cornea. 

VI. On diseases involving the entire eye-ball. 

VII. On diseases of the lens, cataract amaurosis, 
etc. 

VIII. On classification and treatment of eye 
diseases. 

IX. On treatment of ophthalmia caused by the 
dei-angement of the Faia 

X. On treatment of ophthalmia caused by 
derangement of bile. 
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Chapter. 

Subject. 

XI. 

On treatment of ophthalmia caused by 
derangement of phlegm. 

XII. 

On treatment of ophthalmia caused by 
deranged blood. 

Xlll. 

On scarification in eye diseases. 

XIV. 

On the treatment of eye diseases 
requiring incisions. 

XV. 

On the treatment of eye diseases re¬ 


quiring excision, as removal of 
pterygium, tumours, etc. 

XVI. 

On treatment of inverted eye-lashes and 
eye-lids. 

XVII. 

On treatment of diseases of the lens, etc. 

XVIII. 

On the different external applications to 
the eyes. 

XIX. 

On the treatment oF wounds and injuries 
to the eyes. 

XX. 

On diseases of the ears. 

XXL 

On treatment of diseases of the ears. 

XXII. 

On diseases of the nose. 

XXIII. 

On treatment of diseases of the nose. 

XXIV. 

On symptoms and treatment of catarrh 
of the nose or coryza. 

XXV. 

On diseases of the bead. 

XXVI. 

On treatment of diseases of the head. 


Here ends the Salak^a Taufrn or Tt'eaiise on Minor 
Surgery in twenty-six chapters. 

XXVII. On the symptoms caused by the nine 
graham or evil spirits affecting children. 

XXVIII. On the treatment of an attack of Skanda- 
graha» 
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Chapter. Subject. 

XXIX. Treatment of an attack of Skanda- 
ApaernSra-graha. 

XXX. Treatment of an attack of Sakuni-graha. 

XXXI. Treatment of an attack of Kevati-graha. 

XXXII. Treatment of an attack of Putan§*graha. 

XXXIII. Treatment of an attack of Andha-Putana- 
graha. 

XXXIV. Treatment of an attack of Slta-Putana- 
graha. 

XXXV. Treatment of an attack of MandikS- 
graha. 

XXXVI. Treatment of an attack of Naigamesa- 
graha. 

XXXVII. On the origin of these nine grahas or 
seizures. 

XXXVIII. Symptoms and treatment of diseases of 
the female genitals. 

Here ends the Kaumara^hhriva Tavtra^ or Treatise on 
the Management of Children in twelve chapters. 

XXXIX, On treatment of fever. 

XL. Od treatment of diarrhoea. 

XLI. On treatment of consumption. 

XLII. Treatment of Gulma (tumours in pelvis) 

and Sula or severe pain in the 
abdomen. 

XLIII. Symptoms and treatment of diseases of 
the heart. 

XLIV. Symptoms and treatment of Anaemia and 
jaundice. 

XLV. Symptoms and treatment of hsemor- 
rhage from the internal organs. 
{Baktapitta). 
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Chapter. 

Subject. 

XLVI. 

Symptoms and treatment of fainting. 

XLVII. 

Diseases caused by abuse of alcoholic 
liquors. Core of alcoholism. 

XLVI 11. 

Morbid thirst and its treatment. 

XLIX. 

Vomiting and its treatment. 

L. 

Hiccough and its treatment. 

LI. 

Asthma and its treatment. 

LI I. 

Cough and its treatment. 

LIII. 

Hoarseness or loss of voice or aphonia and 
its treatment. 

LIV, 

Intestinal worms and their treatment. 

LV. 

Cure of retention of discharges. Tym¬ 
panites. 

LVl. 

Visucika or cholera and its treatment. 

LVII. 

Loss of appetite or anorexia and its 
treatment. 

LVIII. 

Suppression and retention of urine or 
dysuria and its treatment. 

LIX. 

Symptoms and treatment of Strangury. 

Here ends 

the Kaya ciiitsa or Treafment of Body in 

twenty-one chapters. 

LX. 

Diseases caused by spirits or superhuman 
agencies and their treatment. 

LXI. 

Epilepsy and its treatment. 

LXII. 

Insanity and its treatment. 

Here ends 

the Bhuia-Tidyd Tantra ox Science of 

Demoniaciam in 

three chapters. 

LXIII. 

On the combination of the six tastes of 
material objects. 

LXIV. 

Rules for the preservation of health. 
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CbAptdr. Subject. 

LXV. Tantrayukti or some rules of grammar. 

The technical terms. 

LX VI. On the various combinations of the 
humours in their derangements. 

These four chapters serve as embellishments of this 
treatise. 

Here ends the UUara Tantra or the Supplementary 
Treatue, 

IfM. of Snkruta Saihhita :— 

G. O. M. L. Vol. XXIII, No. 1801. 

Tanjore Cat. 171,1. I. p. 68, Ayurveda. 

Cop. 108. 

C. P. B. 6606-7. 

C. S. C. 98-100. 

O. L. A. S. B. HI. B, 9 and 10 ; I. B. 61. 

Ms. of Laghu SuAruta :— 

Phep. 2. 

Ms. of Sukruta Sara :— 

Radh. 33. 

Vfddha Sufiruta is quoted in Todarananda (W. P. 290), 
Safvdiiga-Sundarl, Vyakhyd-Madhukosa^ 7yakhyakusumd- 
vali, and Nivandha^Samgraha, 



AUPADHENAVA. 


His work is called Aupadhenava Tanira, This work is 
not available now. But his treatise and the treatises 
composed by Aurabhra, Sudruta and Puskalavata were 
considered as^of special merit and to have formed the 
basis of later compilations on Surgery. 


Snaruta Samkitdy I. IV. 

Dallana comments— 

^^iPf wr*rnftf?r i 

Nivandha-Samgra/ia, I. IV. 



AXJRABHRA. 


His work is called Aurahhfa Tanira. This work is 
not available now. That both Aupadbeaava and Aurabhra 
were proficient in the science and art of surgery^ we learn 
also from Cikitsakalika Ftvrti, p. 117. 


t w I AKiwvm ^ ffir i 


But as quotations are not found in the commentaries 
of the original text-books, possibly their treatises 
were not available to mediaeval annotators of medical texts. 



PU9KALAVATA. 


In the Bu^rnta BaihAiia, I, iv, the science and practice 
of surgery is said to have been regularly described first in 
the works of Aupadhenava, Aurabhra, Suiruta and Pu^- 
kalivata. These are the earliest writers on surgery of the 
Ancient Hindus. These treatises except SuSruta’s Com¬ 
pendium are not available to us now. We know of their 
books from the quotations cited in the commentaries. 

Pu^kalavata is quoted— 

1. In TaUva-Candrtka, 

1 . — 

— JvaracikiUa, p. 10. 

In BkdnumaH, 

1 . — 

<fqfir*fT Tftw’ I 

1. XV. 

3. In Aynrveda^Blpikd. 

1 . — 

aiqTOW * q SiTWWSf wrroq U p. 409. 

2. ?fm ftf 

froiftfir n p. 480. 

3. ff — 

« p- 540. 



karavIeya. 


He wrote a treatise on surgery in very early times 
He was a disciple of Dhanvantari. We are certain that 
both Karabirya and Gopura Kakfita are authors of treatises 
on surgery, for in explaining 

in the Siisruta Saihhita 

Dallaua says : 

Nivandha’-‘8a7hgraha, 

Karavlrya is quoted in Fi/dkhyd-Madhuko^a. 

V. M. K,, p. 50, Atisdra-Niddnam. 



GOPURA RAK§ITA. 


Some coDsider Gopura aod Bak^ita to be the names of 
two surgeons^ who were disciples of Dhanvantari. 

^ ffif II 

Dallana, I. L 

But the commentators when they cite the name always 
write and never thus indicating 

that a single individual is referred to. 


He is quoted in the Tattva-Candrika^ p. SO ;— 

i 

otT gwi* iiT*i mi i 

wT?«r wmrwiT mpsmi n 

Jvaradkikara, Da6amula-9a(palaka Ghrta 




VAITARANA 


Vaitarana was a disciple of Dhanvantari. That he was 
a surgeon we know from the quotation in the Nibandha 
Sa/Aigraha in the chapter on the extraction of stone. 

1. In Nibandha-SaAngraka. 

1. rrer ^ 

wmm: ftrai »iw1n*nfipn i 

ftOT$ nTOt fvraww n p- 915- 

2. In Tattva-Candrika. 

1. wsw IwS— 

f»mf BTO I 

wn n p. 228. 

3. In Cakradatta. 

1. Wfl sfliHisfki;— 

fisigiilsu xftf. ^usnwrfiwtTHT^; o 
wiTsftp^w •wiPi I 

ifit 5jn.wsf«: ii p- 392. 
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CHAPTER XIV 


CARAKA. 

Origin of the Caraka Saihhita. —In the Caraka Saihhita 
we find that Brahmft taught Dak^a the science of 
medicine; Dak^a became the preceptor of the A§vin 
twins; they in their turn became the teachers of Indra 
and Indra imparted this knowledge to BharadvSja who 
was sent by a conclave of sages to learn the art for 
the welfare of the human race.^ Bharadvftja had 
Punarvasu, Atreya and others as disciples. Atreya’s 
students were Agnive^a, Bhela^ Jatukarna, Parftdara, 
Harlta and K^arapSni^ all of whom became celebrated as 
authors of Treatim on Medicine; the Caraka SaihJiitd 
being a revised and improved edition of the treatise of 
Agnivesa, which was declared to be the best production.* 
Caraka did not, however, redact the whole book;—the 

WSRT fv W HWRfir: I 

wsn? 5 Hwsfrr; n 

m: Jrfiwt v i 

Caraka Saihhitd, I. i, p. 1. 

* gwdpff: i 

w?«r: ti 





TORwftiWt n 
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last forty-four chapters^ were edited by Dnjhabala,* a 
native of Pancanadapura, long supposed to refer to the 
Punjab (the land of five rivers) but at present identified 
with a town in Kashmir by Dr. Hoernle.® Two 
other works, the treatises of Bhela and HSrita, are still 
extant; the former existing in manuscript m the 
Tanjore Library and the latter as printed text by 
Kavtrajas K. C. Sen and B. L. Sen of Calcutta."’ 


Caraha Samhiia, I. i pp. 2-3. 

* For a diacurtsion on the i>art added by Drrthabdla, see Hoernle’s 
Studies tn Ancient Indian Medicine. J. E A. S., 1908. pp. 997-1002. 
Also see pp. 11-15 in the Vanausadhi-Darpana Vol. 1. by Kavirftja 
Biraja Charan Gupta, 1908. 

ai*|‘ I 

ss’Rjt sfift: ii 

ii«?i i 


Caraka SaMiita, Vlll, xii, p. 708. 


^Trw«iT^T: wrwr: ^ * 


cTT^cITit SVR I 

Ibid, VI, x\x, p. 622. 

'* Hoerule's Studies tn the Medicine of .indent India. Parti, 
Osteology, Introduction, p 2. See also his article on “ The author¬ 
ship of Caraka SaMhita ” m the Archie fiir die Gcschichte der Mcdizin, 
1907. 

^ See Burnell’s Tanjore Catalogue, No. 10773 of Sanskrit MSS., 
p. 63. See pp. 535-541. 

* It is doubtful whether the Hdrita Sarhhtta is ihe genuine work 
of the Rvi Harita. The printed text refers to Caraka, Susruta and 
even Vftgbhata, who were decidedly posterior to Harita. See 
Foot-note 8, p. 610. 
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Jge of Cardka .—Now as regards the age of Caraka, 
there is great divergence of opinions. The Indians 
generally believe him to be a Rsi of great antiqnity 
while the European scholars try to connect him with 
historical events of more modern times. Sjlvain Levi 
has recently discovered in the Chinese Translation of 
the Buddhist Tripitaka that Caraka was the Coart 

Physician of the Indo-Scythian King Kani^ka, in the 
first century A.D.^ But the following objections are to 
be met with before his conclusions can be accepted as 
proved:— 

1. The age of Kani^ka is not yet settled, the 

probable limits of his reign being from the first century 
Bj C. to the second century A. D ^ Moreover in the 

Buddhist Tripitaka referred to, the name of Caraka is 
simply mentioned as the Court Physician of the King 
Kaniska but there is nothing to identify him with the 
author of the book. The same name, found in different 
places^ does by no means signify the same person. 

2. The time assigned to Caraka by the Indian 

medical tradition is of great antiquity. With regard to 
the chronological position of the three old authors, he is 
mentioned as anterior to Sutruta and VSgbhata I.^ 

' See Journal Asiatique, July to December, 1806, pp. 444-484, and 
January to June, 1897, pp. 5 to 42 ; also Indian Antiquary, Vol. XXXII, 
1903, p. 382, and Vienna Oriental Journal, Vol. XI, p. 164. 

* See V. A. Smithes Early History of India, pp. 225-26. 

Dr. Fleet in J. R. A. S,, 1906, p. 979. 

Dr. Bhandarkar in J. R, A. 8, (Bombay Branch), Vol. XX, p. 269, 
J. A. S. B., Vol. XXXIX, 1870, pp. 66 and 126. 

git gt II 

wngit i 

Hdrita SS^hita, Parisiqeddhyaya, 
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8. Dr. Ray hag pointed out that the name Caraka is 
patronymic in the Veda.* It is quite possible that a 
much later namesake of his is referred to by the 
Tripitaka^ just as we know that more than one Vagbhata 
appeared as successful physicians. Again we have evidence 
that eminent physicians in later times were called Caraka 
by way of compiiuient and so Vagbba(a was called Caraka 
of Sindh or Sindhicara. 

4. Panini wrote special Sutras for the Agnivesas 
and the Carakas.* These names must have been famous 
before Panini’s time otherwise he would not have written 
special Sutras for them. Prof. Goldstiicker has con¬ 
clusively proved that Painni could not have flourished 
later than the sixth century B. C.^ 

5. Patanjali wrote a commentary on Caraka.^ He 
flourished during the second century B. C. Both 
CakrapSnidatta and Bhoja allude to him as the redactor 
of Caraka SarhkUd,^ So Caraka must have flourished 
long before himi for unless his work was regarded as a 
standard work of authority, Patanjali would not have 

' Dr. P. C. Ray’s History of Hindu Chemistry, Vol. I, Introduction, 

p. X. 

* I PfiniDi, 4. 3. 107. 
jnrffipqt jpsi II Ibid, 4. 1. 106. 

nrfri TOi * * * * 

* Goldstucker's Pdnini ; and Journal of the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal, Vol. XLII, p. 254. 

* 

Quoted in Laghumarijusa of Nagesa Bkatta (Ray). 

Vide salutation in the Ayurveddrthadipikd, 
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taken so much pain to write notes on the book, and 
still more for issuing a redaction. 

6. The internal evidence of the book itself speaks 
against such an assumption. There is no salutation to 
any deity at the beginning of the book,—a custom 
invariably found to be observed in the more modern 
compilations. There is complete absence of Pauranic 
theology in the Caraka Sarhhla, nor is there any 

reference to Sakya Muni and his religion. Kaniska 

was a great patron of Buddhism, and it might 

naturally be expected from the Court Physician 

of the King to describe the charitable hospitals which 
we know from the edicts of Asoka, to have flourished 
in every quarter of India. On the contrary we find 
description of a hospital as reserved for rich men only 
at their own houses. Those gods and goddesses that figure 
so prominently in the Purdnas were unknown during 
his time.^ Beef was not then, apparently, a forbidden 


‘ No doubt the names of Lakfml, Kr?9a and Vasudeva occur in 
Cikitsita Sthanam, Chapter XXV, but it should be remembered that 
they occur in the Supplement added by Dfdhabala in later times. 

iT ?rw ^ i 

^ II 

m 5[2I ^ ^ ^ II 

swift ^ I 
TO*. 

^^Tcww 322 . 22 ?^ fwTO ^ I 

^ yy ii 

Caraka Sa^hita, VI. xxv. 
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food, for it is spoken of as an article of diet that should 
not be indulged daily/ nor should it be used in excessive 
quantity as it is mentioned as a cause of the disease, 
Vata-Rakta or leprosy.* 

The style of the book is antiquated and decidedly 
savours that of the Brahmanas, Nyfiya and Vaisesika 
aystems occur in the text,^ and so probably the book 
was written long before the compilation of these Sutras, 

Editions ,—The book had undergone several editions. 

1. It was edited by Jlbananda Vidyasagar, Calcutta, 
in 1877 and 1896 (2nd Ed.). 

And we find that the antidote to poison called ia said to 

have been told by Tryambaka (Siva) to Vaisravapa (Kuvera) : 

Caraha SaMitd, VI, xxv. 

Also we find the name of Karttikeya mentioned in '^ec. IV, ch. viii. 

fh' ^ 1) 

But Kr^na and Vdaudeva arc mentioned in Pdvim as demigods, 
having many adherents who formed a class. 

Pdntni, 4. 3. 98. Again the passage may be an interpolation of a 
subsequent Vai^nava Vaid% 

So Vr9adhvaja is also mentioned in Drdhabala’s Supplement, as a 
god to be worshipped during the preparation of some medicines : 

Ibid, VIIT, xii. 

Ibid, I. V. 

Ibid, VI, xxix. 

’ Vide Oaraka Sa^hitd, III. viii. 
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2. By OangSdhar Kaviratna, Berhampur, 1879. 

3. By Gupta, Calcutta, 1897. 

4. Text with commentary by Cakrapftnidatta, 
Calcutta, 1892-93. 

5. By Jasodanandana Sarkar, with Bengali translation 
(Bavgabasi Edition), 1894. 

6. Caraka Samhita with Ayurveda DlpikUi edited by 
Vaman Keshev DatSr, Nirnaya-Sagar Press, Bombay, 
1922. 

7. Caraka Saiiahiid with Bengali translation by 
Satischandra Kavibhu^ana, Calcutta, 1311 B. S. 

8. Edition of Upendranath Sen and Debendranath 
Sen, Calcutta. 

9. Jogindranath Sen's edition with his commentary, 
Calcutta, 1920 A, D. 

Translations ,—Caraka was translated from Sanskrit 
into Arabic in the beginning of the eighth century and 
his name Sharaka Indianus ” occurs in the Latin 
translations of Avicenna, Rbazes and Serapion. A 
translation of the Kardka^ from Sanskrit into Persian 
and from Persian into Arabic is mentioned in the Fihrst, 
(finished 987 A. D.). It is likewise mentioned by 
Alberunl^ ; the translation is said to have been made for 
the Barmekides.'’^ AlbSruni's chief source on medicine 
was ** Caraka, in the Arabic Edition of Ah Ibn Zain, 
from Trabaristan.’'^ It had been translated into English 
by A. C. Kaviratna, Calcutta, 1920 A. D. 


' Proceedings of the As. See., Bengal, 1870, September. 

* Reinaud, Memoire sur Vlndst p. 816. 

Mazmfiller^e Science of Language, Vol. I, p. 168, Foot Note. 
Saehau'a Preface to India, p. xl. 
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The eommeniatore of the Caraha and their Com- 
mentarie3 »— 

1. Patafijail—-2nd centurj B. C.—His commentary 

is not available. 

2. Idanadeva. 

3. Hariscandra or Sri Hari Candra’—1111 A.D, 

Ms.—Oxt 187b., G. O. M. L. 13092. 

4. Vyapya Candra. 

5. Vakula. 

6. Acarya Bhimadatta. 

7. Bhisaka Isvara Sena. 

8. Naradatta. 

9. Jinad&sa. 

10. Jaijjata or Jejjada. 

11. Gunakara. 

]2* Cakrapanidatta^s commentary^ : Ayurveda^Dipika 
or Caraha Tdtparya f J^a-lOBO A. D. 


A commentary written by Haricandra is referred to in the 
Sanskrit Slokas narrating the genealogy of Mahesvara, the author of 
ViivaprakMa md S^hasankacanta, who flourished during the reign of 
Sihasahka, king of Gazipur in 1033 Saka (1111 A.D. Wilson). 



See also Oxt. 187 b; G.O.M.L. 13071 and 13092. 

w’St^raRnrsf: ii 

G. 0. M. L., 13071. 

• See Corofta SoAIiito with Cakrapanidatta’s CommeDtary, by 
Katitija Harinath ViSarada, Calcutta, 1896, and by VidyabhOean 
V&man Seabeo OatftT, Bombay, 1922. 

78 
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13. 3ivad5sa Sen. His commentary is called Caraka^ 

tattva-pradlpika, 

14. Narasimha Kaviraja : Caraka^attva^prakaha^kam^ 

tubha^tikd. 

15. Acarya Svami-Kumara. Caraka Samhita 

Vydkhi/d : Pafijikd : The commentary is called 
Paiijikd. 

Mss .: G. O. M. L., Vol. XXIII. No. 13091. It is 
called Paiicika. The Mss. breaks off in the 2nd 

Adhyaya of the Sutrasthana. 


Begins :— 


-h * ♦ ♦ 

^ 5TR?R?T I 

^. 222 I?^^ 522 ? gift’rftr ii 

WT5^?Tmt’ (^) (v) 


Colophon :— 





’TO i?TOts«TO:» 


16. Gangadhara: Jalpa-Kalpataru. Berhampore, 

1879 A. D. 

17. Vaidyaratna Jogindianath Sen. His commentary 

is known as Upaskdra, It is in course of 
publication. Calcutta, 1920. 

For an account of these commentators, see their life- 
Tiistory. Only the six last-named commentaries are known 
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to exist; the works of the previous authors are known 
only from quotations. 

Caraka^s works ,— 

1 , Caraka Samkitd, 

2, Besides his redaction of the Agniveha Tanira^ 
Caraka is said to have composed a Commentary on the 
treatise of Agnive^a— Agnivesa ilka. Ms, —S. B. 284. 

3, Krsna Veda Tikd. —Caraka, as the author ol 
commentary on Rrsna Yagurveda, is quoted in Ms, —Oxf, 
187 b. See also G. O. M. L. 13092. 

We learn from the Caraka Samhitd that the 
Agnivesa Tanira was redacted by Caraka. He 

explained fully what was brief and obscure in the 

original treatise, and curtailed what was superfluous. 
Thus the Tanira was practically re-written. 

^ II 

<T* cm ii 

4. v» 

Caraka Samhita, Vlll, xii. 

Besides the Agnivesa TantrUy Caraka consulted the 
works of all the disciples of Atreya. But Caraka did 

not redact the (‘ntire work; the last seventeen chapters of 

the Ctkiisd, tin* SiddAi and the Kalpasthdnas were redacted 
by Drcjhabala of Pahcanadapura :— 

TO I 

3Tm: II 

gjcefT f^ I 

II 

Caraka Sacbhita, VIII, xii. 
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Caraka is said to have been the son of Visuddha^ a 
learned muni, who flourished during^ the Vedio period. 
Some believe him to be a native of Benares. But the 
term may not be the name of any sage—it* simply 
means ^‘of pure character.” 

In another account^ Caraka is said to have been 
an incarnation of the serpent-god with a thousand 

heads—'who is supposed to be the depository of all 
sciences, especially of medicine. Serpents were the 
ornaments of Siva, from whom the Science of Medicine 
is supposed by some to have originated. ** Serpents were 
sacred to iEsculapius, the Grecian god of the medical 
art because they were symbols of renovation and were 
believed to have the power of discovering the healing 
berbs.” (Smith.) 

^ ii 

trsf i 

^ it 

II 

ftwaf ii 

^ mi i 

^ ’«r‘^ mit ot: ii 
fmi i 

m ^ ^^^ii 
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tW HWfwr pRfw I 

^rrar whf ii 

Bhava Prakaaa, I, i. 

According to Biruni India translated by E. 
Saccbau, Vol. I, pp. 158-9; cf. Reinaud re Geog, 
sur VlndCy p. 316), Caraka, ue.^ the intelligent one, was 
at that time belieTcd to be only another designation of 
Agnivesa. 

The name of Caraka—a Rik^asa occurs in the 
Mahdbharata (Santiparva, Chs. 35-38). 

In the Srtmad Bhagavat, Xll, Ch. vi, Caraka is men¬ 
tioned as one of the sages, who are said to have been 
propagators of the Vedas, (See Table of Teachers and 
Disciples of Vedie studies, p. 567). 

Caraka is described in the Chinese Buddhist Chronicles 
as the family-physician of the Indo-Scythian King 
Kaniska who reigned about the first century A. D. 
He is said to have attended at a difficult child-birth of 
the Queen. 

But Caraka is a family name, and the Kapi^thala 
Caraka is the name of an old Caraka School of Vedie times. 

J/m. of Caraka Samhita — 

Report of Sanskrit and Tamil Mss,^ 1896-97 (Madras), 
No. 52, p. 159. See also pp. 25-26 and 160 of M. Sesha- 
giri Sastri*8 Report No. 1, 52. 

G. 0. M. L. (Madras), Vol. XXXIII> No. 13090. 

i. 0.—2637, p. 928. 

Caraka Sutram —B. 4, 222, 

C. P. B. 1640-43. 

C. 8. 0.—17-22 ; 105. 

A. 8. B.— 
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The Medical authors mentioned in the Caraka 
Samhila :— 


1. Atreya Punarvasu. 

2. Angira 

3. Jamadagni, 

4. Vafiistha. 

5. Kasyapa. 

6. Bhrgu. 

7. Atreya. 

8. Gotama. 

9. Sainkhya. 

10. Pukstya. 

11. NSrada 

12. Asita. 

13. Agastya. 

14. Yamadeva. 

15. MSrkandeya. 

16. Asvalayana. 

17. FSrlk^i. 

18. Bhik^u Atreya. 

19. Bharadvaja. 

20. Kapisthala. 

21. VisvSmitra. 

22. A§varathya. 

23. Bhargava. 

24. Cyavana. 

25. Abhijit. 

26. O&rga. 

27. Ssndilya. 

28. Kaundinya. 

29. Varksl. 

30. Devala. 

31. Oalava. 


32. Sahkrtyayana. 

33. Vaijavapi. 

34. Kausika. 

35. V^arayapa. 

36. Vadi§a. 

37. KSnkayana. 

38. Saralomft. 

39. KSpya. 

40. Katyayana. 

41. Kaikesaya. 

42. Dhauraya. 

43. Marfci. 

44. Kasyapa. 

45. Sarkarftksa. 

46. Hiranyaksa. 

47. LokSkpa. 

48. Paiiigi. 

49. Saunaka. 

50. Sakunteya. 

51. Maitreya. 

52. Maimatayani and others, 

53. BrahmS. 

54. Daksa. 

55. Alvins. 

56. Indra. 

57. Agnivela. 

58. Bhela. 

59. Jatnkarna. 

60. Parasara. 

61. HSrlta. 

62. KpSrapini. 
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63. 

Kumaradira BharadvSja. 

66. 

Dll an van tan*. 

64. 

Bajarsi Varyovid, 

67. 

Asita Gotama. 


Kin^ of Kasi, 

68. 

Dnjlhavala. 

65. 

Rajarsi Vamaka. 




Gods and Godesses mentioned :— 

1: 

Brahma. 

6. 

Yisvakarma. 

2. 

Indra. 

7. 

Krsna. 

3. 

LaksmI. 

8. 

V^udeva. 

4. 

Jaya and Vijaya. 

9. 

Vrsadhvaja. 

5. 

Vi^nu. 





DRDHAVALA 


Caraka did not redact the whole of the Agniveha 
Tantra ;—^the last 41 chapters^ 17 chapters of 4ihe 
Cikitsiia^ 12 chapters of the Kalpa and 12 chapters of the 
Siddiisthana, were completed by D^havala. 

TO 

arm: wit nt i 

dit ^ I 

It 

Caraka Saiiihitfi^ VIII. xii. 

Dfdhavala was an inhabitant of Pancanadapura. 
Now the question arises where is Pancanadapura. The 
word literally means ‘Hhe land of five rivers.” And 
as such, claims have been put forward for four different 
localities:— 

(1) It is generally identified with the Punjab {lit, 
Paiiea^Ap or Land of five Waters). 

( I ifii i *irflT^<*(— 

5inf1w: I I ?iT ^ fanw rcwSt 

WUiTT s, ftror X 1 tfir rfl ii 

ka Ipadnma, 

But Hoemle says—The usual identification of Panca- 
nada with the Punjab is untenable; for Dpjbabala clearly 
indicates a locality {pura)^ not a country as bis home.” 

(Hoernle^s Osteology. Intro., p. 3, f. n. 1.) 
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(2) Gaiagadhara identifies Pancanadapura with Benares 
in his Jalpa~Kalpniaru. 

palieanada Tirtha is one of the names applied to 
the city of Benares or KSsi. It means the Sacred place 
of pilgrimage where five rivers or PaHea GaiigS or five 
Ganges meet. The five -rivers are KiranS, DhntapapS, 
Sarasvatl, GangS and Jamuna. 

fa<^ i ^Miqi w I 

rnPT w vNwa wotss ii 

wn q sp r <{ qro ^ i 

Kasl kkand/if IX, 114-15. 

K86I is described as a “pura.” It is called 
Sivapuri {see Haima koaa). So Pancanadapura may refer 
to Benares. 

(3) Hoernle remarks ; “ In India the confluence of 

streams is apt to be treated as a sacred place of 
pilgrimage {ttrtha)-, and there are there several such 
places called Panchanada. Anciently one of them appears 
to have existed in Kashmir, near the confluence of the rivers 
Jhelam {Fitasta) and Sindhu. Its place is indicated by 
the modern village of Pantzinor {lit., five channels), which 
lies close to what was the original site of that confluence, 
before its removal to its present site, in the latter half of 
the ninth century, in the reign of King Avantivarman. 
It was this Kashmirian Panchanada, which probably was 
the home of Drdhavala."’ In the footnote he adds “ See 
Dr. Stein’s Translation of the Raj Taranginl, Ch. 
IV 248 V. 66ff.; also his account of the removal of the 
confluence, Vol. II, PP- 239 ff., 419 ff. 

(4) Hoernle continues: “ Dr. Cordier, in his BScentes 

D<fc<w»er<M, identifies it with* Panjpur-an nord d’Attock, 
Pafijab,’ on the authority, as he has informed me privately 

79 
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(letter of Janoaryi 13, 1905} of ^an lodiao Nagri 
map lithographed Id Benares * and of * the Indian 
Post Office Guide.” I am afraid he has been misled by 
his authorities. Dr. Stein, whom I asked to.verify on 
the spot, writes to me (letter of March 1, 1905) that 
there is no Panjpur in the region of Attock, nor in the 
latest edition of the Indian Postal Guide.^ There is, 
however, an isolated ridge known as Panjplr, or ^ Hill 
of the Five Pli-s,* in the Yusufzai Plain, NNW. of 
Attock, a Muhamadan place of pilgrimage. This appears 
to have caused the confusion; but between Panjpir and 
Panchanadpur there can obviously be no connexion. 
See also my article on the * AutkorsAip of the Chardka 
Baiahita * in the Archiv fur die Geaekichte der Medizin^ 
1907.^^ —Hoernle’s Osteology^ Introduction^ f, n. 1, p. 3. 

Now though all agreed that the last seventeen chapters 
of the Cikitaita Sthana were redacted by Dp^havala, it 
was difficult to decide which amongst the thirty chapters 
of the Cikiteita Sthana belonged to Dirjhavala, for they 
stood differently in the various texts. Take for example 
the Caraka Saihhita as printed in Nirnaya Sindhu Frees 
and as in the Berhampore edition of GangSdhara. 
The arrangement of the chapters differ in the two 
editions thus : 
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Garaka (Bombay, Niroaya Ga&gfidhara'a BeceDsion 

Sindhu Press). (Berhampore edition). 

X y 


1. 

Rasftyana. 



1 . 

Rasayana. 


2. 

ysjlkaraoa. 


< 

2. 

Vajikarana. 


8. 

Jvara Cikitsita. 


3. 

Jvara Cikitsita. 

4. 

Raktapitta 



4. 

Raktapitta 

12 

5. 

Galma 



5. 

Gulma 

ff 

6. 

Meha 



6. 

Meba 

ff 

7. 

Ku^^ba 

i> 


7. 

Kustha 

ff 

8. 

iSosa 

a 


8. 

l§osa 

ff 

9. 

''ArSa 



9. 

^UomSda 

II 

10. 

Atisara 

a 


10. 

ApasmSra 

II 

11.- 

Visarpa 

a 


11.- 

Esata 

ff 

12. 

Madatyaya 

if 


12. 

Sotba 

II 

13. 

^Dvibranlya 

ff 

o 

13. 

^Udara 

II 

14. 

Unmada 

f> 

< 

14. 

Arda 

II 

15. 

Apasmara 

ff 


15. 

Graham 

II 

16. 

K$ata 

ff 


16. 

Pdrbdu 

II 

17. 

Sotba 

ff 


17. 

Svdsa 

II 

18. 

Udara 

ff 

< 

18. 

Kdsa 

19 

19. 

Grahanl 

ff 


19. 

AtisSra 

ff 

20. 

Pandu 

ff 

> 

20. 

Charddi 

II 

21. 

Hilska^svasa 

ft 


21. 

Visarpa 

11 

22. 

Kasa 

ff 

< 

22. 

Trax^a 

II 

28. 

Charddi 



23. 


II 

24. 

Tr9nd 

ff 


24. 

Madfttyaya 

ff 

25. 

Fi§a 

ff 


25. 

Dvibrapiya 

II 

26. 

Trimarmmlya „ 


26. 

Trimarmmlya „ 

27. 

TTrustambha 

ff 

M* 

27. 

Urustambha 

II 

28. 

Vitavyadhi 

ff 

PS- 

28. 

VStavySdhi 

19 

29. 

Vfttarakta 

ff 

r\ 

29. 

Vatarakta 

19 

SO. 

Yonivyapat 

ff 

M 

30. 

Yonivyii*t 

II 
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Thus we see that— 

Both agree : 

(1) Chapters 1 to 8 are by Caraka, 
fSJ) Chapters 26 to 30 are by Dr^havala^ 

(3) 19 to 25 of X = 15 to 18, 20, 22 and 23 of Y 
are by Drcjhavala. 


They disagree : 


9. Arda Cikitsa 

10. AtisSra ,, 

11. Visarpa „ 

12. Madatyaya,, 

13. Dvibranlya,, 


1 

. of X. 
J 


9. Unmada ,, 

10. Apasmara „ 

11. Ksata „ 

12. ^otha „ 

13. Udara „ 


1 


I of Y. 

j 


X Y 

Caraka Drcjhavala 


Dfdhavala Caraka 


So really the editors disagree as regards these ten 
chapters. To decide which of these were redacted by 
Caraka and ^hich by Dr^havala, difEerent views have 
been put forward :— 

Biraja Ch. Sengupta^s views: He says that he 
can decide the authorship of a chapter by considering the 
quotations by the commentators from Caraka and 
Drdhavala respectively. Now Caraka may mean either 
the author CarakacSrya or his book, the Caraka 
Samhiia. By Caraka Samhiia he means of course the 
redaction ot Jgnivesa Tantra by Caraka as completed by 
Dfcjhavala. Now he finds that where Caraka is quoted 
by the commentators, he is mentioned with the following 
case-endings: nominative, instrumental, genitive and 
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looative« The word Caraka in the locative refers to the 
book Caraka Saihhita. The 28th chapter, VMavyadhi 
Cikitsa is admitted by all to have been written by 
Df^havala. Vijaya Raksita admits it in quotations from 
the Caraka Saihhitd in his commentary on Vdtavyadhi : 

etc.), 

but again writes in the same chapter 

^iTT 

That is to say, the word Caraka here occurs in the 
locative. So also when he finds Caraka in the genitive, 
it means the book and does not refer to the author ; for 
again Vijaya Raksita admits Ilikka Kasa to have been 
written by Drclhavala 

But he again quotes Caraka’s readings 

g sg^cTt gT iTriWg ^ Tm^ 

The formula for the Mnlakadya Oil occurs in 
Dnihavala^s VdtavyadhicikiUd but SivadSsa describes it 
by in the book Caraka Saihhitd. Thus we are 

sure that the Caraka in the genitive and locative case 
endings refers to the book Caraka Saihhitd and not to the 
author. 

But the case is quite different when the word Caraka 
is used in the nominative and the instrumental. Then 
the word refers to the author CarakScSrya. This he finds 
so universally followed in the quotations that he thinks 
that if the word Caraka in the nominative or instrumental 
rarely occurs in chapters which are admittedly written 
by Dpjihavala, we may be sure that the mistake is due 
to the scribe. In the Vydkhyd Knsumdvalt a quotation 
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occurs from the Szddhistkana of the Caraha Saihhitd. 
This section is admitted on all hands to be the work of 
Drdhavala and so he writes 

but shortly afterwards^ quotes from the Caraha 
Samhita : 

Here OarakScarya in the nominative is a mistake of the 
scribe. By this crucial test he decides as follows : 

1. Araa Cikitsd : In Vijaya Raksita’s commentary we 
find a quotation from this chapter 

^ ^ ^ 11 % ^ 

Here the word Caraka occurs in the nominative case, so 
the author is referred to. Therefore the arrangement in X 
(Bombay Edition) is correct. 

2. Atisara QihiUd : Vijaya Raksita in his Vydkhyd 
Madhulioqa quotes from this chapter 

"rrUTT l" ; 

and he never quotes from this chapter in D|^(jhavala’s 
name. So CarakScSrya is the author of this chapter and 
the arrangement in X is no doubt correct. 

S. Viaarpa CikiUd : Vijaya Raksita quotes from 
this chapter and uses the name Caraka in the locative ; 
and so it may refer to the book Caraha Saihkita. But 
divadSsa uses the word in the nominative : 

wHhf wt I 

So the author Caraka is referred to ; and again the 
arrangement in X is correct. 
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4. MadUyaya : Vijaya Raksita in Fyakhyd Madhu- 
hosa quotes Caraka in the nominative : 

So CarakScSrya is the author of this chapter and the 
arrangements in X is correct. 

5. Dvibrantya : The commentators have not quoted 
from this chapter under Caraka either in the nominative or 
instrumental. So we are not certain about the authorship 
of Caraka here. 

6. Udara Cthitsd : Vijaya Raksita quotes from this 
chapter under Caraka in the instrumental : 

wi\7[ \ * 

So Caraka is proved to be the author; and the 
arrangement in Y seems to be correct. But here the 
surgical treatment of the abdominal diseases is detailed 
according to Sudruta. So at least this part must have 
been redacted by Drtjhavala who is decidedly posterior to 
Sudruta. Caraka is known to be anterior to Dhanvantari, 
the teacher of Susruta. So Df^havala is possibly the author; 
and the arrangement in X is in accordance with the 
view of the decided posteriority of Drdhavala to Sufiruta. 

7. 8, 9 and 10 : The commentators have never quoted 
from these chapters— Unmada, Jpsmara, Ksata, Sotha — 
under Caraka in the nominative or the instrumental. 
So we cannot decide the authorship of these chapters 
positively ; or we may say that Dft^havala is the author of 
these chapters if we accept that Caraka redacted chapters 
on Aria^ Atisaraf Visarpa, Madafyctya, and Udara and these 
complete the 13 chapters which are the works of Caraka. 

His conclusion is that the arrangement of the chapters 
in X is correct, subject to an interchange of position of 
DvibraigAya and Udara, 
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The Age of Dr^havala, 


It is very difficult to decide the age of Drijhavala. 
Different views have been put forward as to the 
chronology of Drcjhavala, VSgbhata I, V&gbhata II^ and 
MSdhava. 


Hoernle^s opinion : He thinks that MSidhaVa is 
anterior to Drdhavala^ and to support this view he points 
out two proofs : 

(a) Susruta II mentions 76 eye-diseases 
Vagbha|a I „ 94 „ 

MSdhava ,, 78 


(76 of Susruta II+ 2 diseases 
of eye-lashes). 

VSgbhata II „ 94 eye-diseases (adopts Vftg- 

bhata Vs list) 

Drdhavala „ 96 eye-diseases. 


This total number is obtained by Dpjhavala in this way . 
94 (Vagbhata I’s list)+ 2 (MSdhava’s new diseases of eve- 
lashes) =96. 

So Madhava is anterior to Dfdhavala. 

(d) Vijaya Rak^ita in Fgakhgd^Madhuko^a notices 
several passages cited by Madhava from Caraka^s com¬ 
pendium, where the Kashmir recension differs from the 
recension quoted by Madhava. The inference is that 
Madhava cites the passages as written by Caraka himself; 
that the Kashmir recension was not known to him, and 
that in fact, that recension was not yet in existence. 
But as the Kashmir Recension is the work of the 
Kashmir physician Dpdhavala, it follows that Drdhavala 
is posterior to MSdhava. 

In considering the proof (a) he has pointed out that 
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the number * ninety-six’ occurs 'Mn Caraka Sarhhita, 
Cilcitsita 8thana, cb. xxvi, verse 222 (Jiv., p. 761), The 
edition published by the two Sens reads seventy-six 
(p. 884, 1. 4) ; but this is a mere reprint from GangS- 
dhar’s Berhampore edition (p. 575), for which there is no 
known manuscript authority. It appears to be an 
'emendation ’ of Gangadhar himself. All existing MSS. 
read ninety-six ; e. g., Tubingen MSS. No. 458, fol. 
632^, 1. 2 ; and No. 459, fol. 216^, 1. 5 ; India Office 
MSS. No. 835, fol. 419^, 1. 1, and No. 359, fol. 153<7, 
1. 7 ; Deccan College MSS., No. 925, fol. 334^, 
1. 6.”—Hoernle’s Osleologg, Foot note 2, p. 13. 

The reading in Gangadhar’s edition is— 

g Hftvmrg i p. 575. 

while the reading in the Jivananda’s edition is— 

wftr g ^efirvRrm i 

M^hava counts seventy-eight diseases of the eye^ as 
in diseases of the eye-lids he counts two more diseases 
than the number described by Sufiruta IT, i\e., he counts 
twenty-three instead of twenty-one : the two new diseases 
described being Kuncana and Paksma satana. So " the 
memorial verses, as commonly printed in Madhava’s 
Nidana^ gi'^iog a total of seventy-six, are spurious and 
false, Jivananda's edition gives them at the end (p, 347), 
but Uday Chand Dutt’s edition at the beginning (p. 
220) of the chapters on diseases of the eye. Moreover, 
they do not agree with ^ladhava’s own text ; for they 
omit the two diseases of eye-lashes {Puksma-kopa and 
Paksma-sata) [1 have pointed out that the two diseases 
are KuHcana and Poksma^sataiia and not Paksnta^kopa and 
Paksma-8d(a] mentioned by MSdhava at the end of the 
last of these chapters (Jiv,, p. 347, verses 22, 23 ; U. C. 
Dutt, p. 236). Adding these two diseases, the total 

80 
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becomes seventy-ei^ht.” (Hoernle’s Osteology^ p. 13, 
f. n, 1.) The commentator Srlkantha Datta knew this 
fact for he writes in his comments on Kxifvoana ; 

nfwrPr ^ 

w ^ II 

The memorial verse of Madhava is— 

fpiiWTw: II 

^r^rrw. g i 

Now Hoernle contends that Drdhavala must have 
copied the ninety-four diseases described by VSgbhata 
and added the two new diseases described by MSdhava. 

Bendal says : Drxjhabala^s age, it is difficult, to settle. 
But 1 will hazard a conjecture that he wrote when the 
last Hindu Dynasty was reigning in the Punjab/' 

Bendal's Preface to Nepal Caialoguey p. xxi, 

Tn Vijaya Raksita’s commentary Vyalihya-Madhuko^ay 
XXII, 5, II, 1, 2 (p. 147, Jiv. Ed. ; p. 144, 0. K. Due's 
Ed.), there is a remark which suggests the inference 
that Msdhava was posterior to Dplhavala : 

w etc.—wg ffn H’roif, 

xffr ffir 

w—Vafavyddhi Niddna. 

This clearly shows that Madhava quotes the signs 
and symptoms of stone from two authorities, Dr^vabala 
and SuSruta. [See Caraka Samhitdy VI, xxviii, verse 24, 
Jlv. Ed., p. 773.] 

But Hoernle suggests that *‘the intention of such 
statements is not onsciously chronological but doctrinal/' 
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** It should be observed that the object of Vijaya Rakfita 
is not to make a chronological, but an exegitical statement. 
The chronological implication may not have been intended 
by him, even assuming that in the thirteenth century the 
exact chronological relation of M&dhava to Dr^habala 
was still within the knowledge of medical wiiters.’’ 

Osteologyffn n,, p. 14. 

TAe AuthorsAip of the Car aka Sarahiia. 

We have noted that Agnivesa wrote a treatise on 
medicine, which he is said to have learned from the sage 
Punarvasu Atreya. Caraka next redacted the Agnivesa 
Tantra up to the thirteenth chapter of the section on 
treatment. The last seventeen chapters of that section, 
the Kalpa Stkana and the Siddhi Sthana were completed 
by Drdhabala. 

Now arc we sure that the first five sections and the 
thirteen chapters of the sixth section do not contain any 
emendation from authors other than Agnivesa and Garaka. 
We have shown before that both Agnivefia and Caraka 
flourished during the Vedic time. We are not certain 
as to whether Caraka did or did not redact the whole book. 
We are only told that the last forty-one chapters of the 
Caraka Samhita were not available when Dr4havala wrote 

It is quite possible that Caraka redacted the whole 
work but the last forty-one chapters became lost 
afterwards. This shows that the interval of time that 
elapsed between Caraka and Dr^havala must have occupied 
many centuries. 

Again even in portions that undoubtedly belong to 
Caraka as author, we find emenda ons of other writers. 
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In the Fimana Stiana, Chapter VIII, p. 213, on the initia¬ 
tion of disciples, Dhanvantari has been saluted thus 

In the Oikiidta Stkana^ Chapter V, p. 368, on the 
treatment of tumours, the existence of the Dhanvantari 
School of surgery is admitted :— 


and in Sarira Sthana, Chapter V, p. 277, on the extraction 
of a dead foetus, a surgeon’s help is advised for the patient: 

f54wnit I cTRJ ^ 






In the Saira Sihana^ Ch. XI, p, 49, both kinds of 
treatmentf—medical and surgical,—are recommended : 

Krnt ^ i 

^ II 

In the chapter on treatment of piles, the merits of 
both the forms of treatment are discussed and preference 
is given to the medical treatment: 

^ ^rnSffi crmftr^ i 

ii 

H’rf^Tr jff ^ ^ I 
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JRTTOf ^^pT*rt It 

Cikitsita SfAdna, Ch. IX, p. 406. 

In the Cikitsita StAdna, Ch. XXVI, p. 574, ninety-six 
diseases of the eye are mentioned ; but for the curious who 
wants a detailed account, the author refers him to 
books on surgery : 

TOftRTK g ^ '^^TRI^T^IIRTO: it 

Again in the Cikitsita Stkdna^ Ch. XXVI, p. 571, the 
pathology of diseases of the mouth is said to be well 
described in works on surgery : 

The above two quotations occur in the portion written 
by Drdhavala, from which we may conclude that 
Dr^havaia wrote also the previous passages in which 
reference is made to treatises on surgery. 

From such passages it becomes evident that some 
author, well-versed in the surgical writings of Susruta, 
Aupadhenava, Pauskalavata, Aurabbra and other surgeons 
of the Dhanvantari School, must have redacted the Caraka 
SaihAitd* Caraka could not be the author of these passages, 
for he flourished long before Sufiruta. This unknown 
redactor was possibly Drdhavala. He also admitted that 
he consulted works of different authors iu his compli¬ 
mentary text : 

fRsiT ^ I 

II 

SiddAi Sthdna, XII, p. 708. 

Thus we find that Drdhavala not c *ly completed the 
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last forty-one chapter8, left unfinished by Caraka, but he 
re*edited the entire book. 

Again in the last forty*one chapters, which are 
undoubtedly known to be the work of Dfdihavala; we find 
interpolations of authors who flourished subsequent to 
Didhevala. In Aqtanga Urdaya Vagbhafa II, 

in one of the concluding verses, refers to the vcfry 
insufficient character of the information on the diseases 
of the eye to be found in Caraka’s compendium as 
compared with that given in Susruta^s compendium :— 

«riw(SsfR «rrw: u 

Astanga Urdaya Samhitdy Uttara StAana, 
Ch. XL, V. 88, Ist ed., Vol. II, p. 826. 

Arunadatta comments on it :— 

to: fro wft ii 

*.<?., If you read the Caraka Samhita you will know 
the diseases of the eye by name, but will not be acquainted 
with their aetiology, symptomatology and treatment.^^ 

But in the Caraka Qamhitd, as we find it now, the 
treatment of diseases of the eye is described ; this could 
not have been the state of the book when Vagbhata II 
wrote, for otherwise he would not have complained of the 
insufficiency in the chapter on eye-diseases. 

It must, however, be remembered that Vfigbhata'e 
complaints concern only with the description of the 
diseases and not as regards their treatment. Even in the 
Caraka Saniiitd there is still scarcely any description 
of the diseases of the eye; only their total number 
ninety-six is mentioned, referring the Curious to other 
works on surgery or their pathology, symptoms, causes, 
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etc. So Vagbhata’e reference proves nothing as 
regards interpolations in Dr^havala^s work : it simply 
proves that VSgbha^a II was acquainted with Dftjbavala’s 
compilation of Caraka^s compendium ; i,e., Dpjihavala is 
anterior to Vagbhata II. 

“ The early commentators of the eleventh and 
thirteenth centuries {e.g., Chakrap&ni Datta and Vijaya 
Raksita) often refer to a Kashmirian Recension 
(K&amtra patka) when commenting on passages of the 
earlier portion of the Compendium, i.e,^ the portion 
written by Charaka himself. The probability is that in 
all these cases the reference is to Di^habala’s Revision of 
Charaka’s work ; for in references to the concluding portion 
of the C'ompendium, Dpidiabala, as a rule, is quoted by 
name as its author.’’ {Osteology, p. 2.) This view is 
based on the assumption that Pancanadapur, the home of 
Dpjhavala was in Kashmir. But Hoernle also thinks 
Caraka to be a ^ Kashmir physician.’ (See Osteology, p. 2.) 
So it is natural for the commentators to refer to Caraka’s 
edition of the earlier part of the work as the Kadmira 
Recension. This theory also is based upon a conjecture for 
we know nothing of the birthplace of Caraka. Again the 
KSsmIra Recension might have been the work a K§6mlra 
physician whose name is lost to us, and possibly he was a 
different individual altogether, neither Caraka nor Drcjha- 
vala, 

MSS. of the Caraka Saihhita .—Besides the MSS. men¬ 
tioned in p. 619, the following MSS. are known :— 

/. 0.-2637-2643. 

Dietz, A. If.—pp. 127-128, 137, 143. 

Nepal Oa^.—1648—(1183 A.D.). 

Bik. MSS.—1390. 

j*.—4, 222. 
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Caraka is quoted in — 

Asidnga Samgraha. 

Aqtaihga Hfdaya SaihAiid. 

Mddhava Niddna* 

Stddhayoga, 

Cikitsasdra Sarhgraha {G,O.M,L, 18045). 
Bkesajakalpa Sara Samgraha {G.O.M.L, 18 83). 
Cakradatia, 

Bhdva Prakdsa. 

Cikitsdkalikd and in the commentaries. 


Analysis of the Caraka Saihhitd. 

1. Sutra Sthdna : Consisting of thirty cliapters. It deals 
with the genera) synopsis of the science of medicine. 


A. Bheaaja Catuaka : 

1. Dirghajivitlya 

2. ApftmSrga tan^ullya 

8. Aragvadhlya 

4. Safjvirecanadatftsritlyi 

B. Svasthyavrtta Catmka 

5. M&trSsitlya 


... The four chapters 
on drugs. 

... On longevity, 

... On gruels contain¬ 
ing ApSmarga 
{Achyranthes as- 
pera) and other 
drugs. 

... On ointments con¬ 
taining Aragva- 
dha {Cassia- 
fistula) and other 
drugs. 

... On six-hundred 
purgatives. 

... The four chapters 
on Hygiene. 

... On proper regimen, 
and personal 
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6 Tasyfisitlya On diet, etc., accord¬ 

ing to seasons. 

7 Na-yegftn-dharanlya ... On the impropriety 

of checking the 
natural functions 
of the body. 

8. Indriyopakramaplya ... On the organs of 

sense. 


C. Nirddem catiifdca : The 
9. KbudcjSkacatusp&di 

\ 0. MahScatu^pfida 

11. Tisraisaniya 

12. Vfttakalakallya 
D- Kalpana catmtaha : 

18. SnehSdhySya 

14. SvedSdhyiya 

15. Upakalpanlya 

16. CikitaftprfibbrtYya 
81 


'our chapters on indications. 

.. On the four minor 
pillars of treat- 
men t,~ Physician, 
Drugs, Nurse 
and Patient. 

... On the four major 
pillars — Drugs, 
etc., and their 16 
qualities or guna, 

... On the three ob¬ 
jectives, — Life, 
Riches and 
After-life, 

... On Vata, its six 
qualities, etc. 

The four chapters on 
measures. 

On oJeogenoiis 
remedies. 

... On diaphoresis. 

... On provisional mea¬ 
sures. 

... On physicians. 
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E. Roga eatnska : The four chapters on diseases. 

17. Kiyantah^diraslja ... On diseases of head 

and heart. 

\8. Tridothlya ... On the three 

varieties of swell¬ 
ing. 

19. A 9 iodarIya ... On eight abdominal 

diseases and 
other forms of 
diseases. 

20. MahSrogSdhyfiya ... On major diseases. 

F. Yojana catuaha : The four chapters on combination 

of circumstances. 

21. A^fau-ninditlya ... On the eight kinds 

of undesirable 
types of men. 

22. Langhana-vfihhaniya ... On the modes of 

changing consti¬ 
tution (altera¬ 
tives). 

2S. Santarpaniya ... On diseases caused 

by excesses in 
diet, etc. 

24. Yidhi§onitlya ... On diseases caused 

by impure blood. 

G. Annapana catusta : The four chapters on food 

and drink. 

25. Yajja^puru^lya ... On the origin of 

diseases. 

26. Atreya BhadrakSpylya On the discussion 

about Rasa or 
Taste among 
Atreya, KSpya, 
and others. 
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27. AnnapSna-vidhi ... On food and drink. 

28. Vividhasitapltlya ... On different kinds 

of diet, and their 
effects. 

29. Daeapransyatanlya ... On the ten seats of 

life. 

30. DafiamahSmnllya ... On ten g:reat ves¬ 

sels. Analysis of 
the contents of 
this book. 

II. NidanoBthana ^—Consists of eight chapters. It treats 

of Pathology of diseases. 

1. Sarvajvara nidana ... Pathology of Fevers. 

2 . Raktapitta „ ... 9 , Haemorrhage. 

3. Gulma „ ... „ Tumours. 

4 . Prameha „ ... „ Urinary diseases. 

5. Ku^tha 99 ... 99 Leprosy, and skin 

diseases. 

6. Sosa ,9 ... „ Phthisis. 

7. UnmSda „ ... „ Insanity. 

8 . Apasmara „ ... 9 , Epilepsy, hysteria. 

III. Vimdnastkdna : Eight chapters. It treats about 
the Doaa : Chemistry and Physiology. 

1 . Rasa vimSna ... On taste 

2 . Trividhakukslya ,, ... On the three divi¬ 

sions of stomach. 

3. Janapadoddhvaibsanlya 9 , ... On epidemics,-— 

the cause of de¬ 
solation in towns. 

4. Tribidharogavise^a „ ... On the three means 

vijfiSnIya of diagnosis. 

6 . Sroto ,9 ... On the canals, 

vessels, etc* 

6 . Roginlka ... On prognosis. 
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7. VyMhitaruplya vim&na ... On two 'kinds of 

diseased persons, 
two kinds of 
physicians and 

twenty kinds of 
worms. 

8. Rogabhi^agjitlya „ ... On Selection of text 

books, teachers, 
students, mode 
of teaching, 
methods of argu¬ 
ment, etc. 

IV. Sdrirast/iana : Eight chapters: It treats of Ana¬ 
tomy and Physiology. 

1. Katidhapuruslya sarira ... On man. Solu¬ 

tion of twenty- 
three philosophi¬ 
cal disquisitions 
concerning him. 

2. Atulyagotrlya „ ... On reproduction. 

The man belongs 
to a family differ¬ 
ent from that 
of the woman. 

3. Kbud<jika-garbhiva- „ ... On pregnancy. 

krSnti 

4*. Mahatl-garbhava- „ ... On the develop- 

krSnti ment of foetus. 

Classes of men. 

5. Purusavicaya „ ... On the comparison 

of man with 
external world. 
Cause of exis¬ 
tence and its 
cessation, etc. 
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6. Barlra vicaya sarfra ... On the human 

body. Life and 
death. 

7. Sarlra^nikhya ,, ... On anatomy. 

8. JatisQtriya „ ... On midwifery. 

Indriyasthana : Twelve chapters. It treats of 


Prognosis. 

1. Varnasvarlya indriya 

2. Puapataka „ 

3. Parimarfaniya 

4. Indriyftnlka 

5. Purvarnplya „ 

6. Katamani^arliiya ,, 

7. Pannaruplya ,, 

8. Avftkjiraslya „ 


On examination of 
colour, voice, etc. 

On symptoms 
of approaching 
death due to 
derangement of 
smell and taste. 

On fatal symptoms 
due to abnormal 
state of the sense 
of touch. 

On fatal symptoms 
produced by ab¬ 
normal vision. 

On the premonitory 
signs of death, 
and on dreams. 
On patients beyond 
the sphere of 
treatment. 

... On signs of death 
from shadow. 

... On fatal signs from 
inverted shadow, 
etc. 
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9. Yasyasyavauimittlya indriya... On fatal signs in 

phthisis and other 
diseases. 

10. Sadyamaraniya „ ... On symptoms of 

immediate death. 

11. Anujyotlya „ ... On signs due to 

deranged mind 
and digestive fire. 

12. Gomayacurniya „ ... On dirt on head. 

Prognosis from 
messengers. 

VI. CikiUiiaUhana ; Thirty chapters : on the Treatment 
of diseases. 

1. RasSyana pada ... On longevity and 

methods of attain¬ 
ing it. 

{a) Abhayimalaklya ... On six formulas con¬ 

taining Ahhaya 
{Chebulie myroha* 
Ian) and Amala^ 
kl {Emblic myro^ 
balan), 

(b) PrSpakSmIya ... On seventeen for¬ 

mulae fit for men 
who are anxious 
for long life. 

{c Karapracitlya ... On sixteen formulae 

of Siddha Rasa* 
yana, 

(d) Ayurvedasamutthaniya ... Origin and pro¬ 

gress of the 
science of life 
or Ayurveda^ 
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VSjlkaranapida ... On aphrodisiacs. 

{a) Saibyogasaramulfya ... On fifteen pres¬ 

criptions contain¬ 
ing aaramula 
(roots of Sacc/ia- 
rum Sara) to 
increase semen. 

(.i) Asiktaksirlya ... On eight prescrip¬ 

tions which form 
milky products 
to increase virile 
power, 

(c) Misaparnatrtlya ... On fifteen formuLne 

to increase stren¬ 
gth and virility 
in which milk 
from cows fed 
on Masaparnz 
{Teramnus labia- 
Us) enters as 
an ingredient, 

{d) Pumin-jatabalfidika ... On twelve aphro¬ 
disiac formula". 

Chapters 1 and 2 are grouped in some MSS. (see 
/. 0. 2687-2648) as forming a separate section or stkdna. 

S. Jvara cikitsitaiii...Treatment of Fevers. 

4. Raktapitta „ „ Haemorrhage. 

5. Gulma „ „ Tumours. 

6. Prameha „ „ Morbid urinary 

secretions, and 
diabetes. 

7. Ku 9 $ha „ „ LeproBy. 
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8. 'RSjajak$ma cikitsitadt...Treatment of Phthisis. 


9. Unmfida 


99 

Insanity. 

10. ApasmSra 

)) 

99 

Epilepsy. 

11. Ksataksina 


99 

Galloping phthisis 
and emaciation. 

1£. Svayatbu 


99 

Anasarca. 

Vd. Udara 

il 

99 

Abdominal diseases. 

14. Aria 

)} 

99 

Piles, or hemor¬ 
rhoids. 

15. Grahanidosa 

9» 

99 

Chronic diarrhica. 

16. Pandu roga 

fi 

99 

Anemia. 

17. HikkS ivSsa 

99 

99 

Hiccough, Asthma. 

18. Ki^a 

99 

99 

Cough. 

19. Atisira 

99 

99 

Diarrhcca. 

20. Charddi 

99 

II 

Vomiting. 

21. Viearpa 

99 

99 

Erysipelas. 

22. TrisnS 

99 

99 

Thirst. 

23. Visa 

99 

11 

Poisoning. 

24. Madatyaya 

99 

99 

Delirium tremens. 

25. Dvivranlya 

99 

99 

Two kinds of 
wounds. 

26. Trimarmmlya 

99 

99 

Diseases of three 
vital parts,— 
bladder, heart 
and head. 

27. Urustambha 

V 

V 

Paraplegia. 

28. Vatavyadhi 

99 

99 

Nervous diseases. 

29. Vatarakta 

9 

99 

Leprosy. 

.30. Yonivyapat 

99 

99 

Diseases of 

female generative 
organs, as vagina, 
etc. 
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VII Kalpa sthana : Twelve chapters. It describes 
groups of medicines chiefly used for vomiting and 


purgation. 

1. Madana Kalpa 

2. Jimuta „ 

3. Iksvaku 

4. Dhamargava 

5. Vatsaka ,i 

6. Krtavedhana „ 

7. Syamatrivit „ 

8. Caturangula 

9. Tilvaka ,, 

10. MahSvfk^a ,, 


On emesis and purgation 
by madana (Eandia 
dnmetorum) group— 
133 formulae. 

... On jimuta group {Andm 
ropogan ierraius )—39 
formulsB. 

... On Iksdku {Lagenaria 
vnlgaru) —45 formula?. 

... On Bhamargava {Luffa 
Eggptica )—60 for¬ 

mulae. 

... On TaUaka {Holarrhena 
antidgsenterica) — 18 
formulae. 

... On Kv^abedhana {Luffa 
acuta'ngula)~%Q for¬ 
mulae. 

... On TrivTi {Ipomoea 
furpethum) —110 for- 
muliP. 

... On Caturangula {Cassia 
fistula) —12 formulae. 

... On Tilvaka {Sgmplocos 
racemosa)'^\% for¬ 
mulae. 

... On Mahdvrk^ {Enphor^ 
hia nerrifolia )—20 

formulae. 


82 
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11 Si^ptali SankbinI Kalpa ••• On ^nlAinl {Xanthiunb 

strumarium) and {Sap^^ 
iala {Origaum vulga^ 
rii )—78 formnlsB. 

12, Dantldravantl ,, ... On Bantl and Diavantl 

{Balisjpermum monia» 
num) —48 formula. 

VIII. 8iddi athana : Twelve chapters. Treats of diapho- 
resisj emesisj purgation^ snuffy catheters and enemas. 
I to XI-«-PancakarmadhikSra. 

1. Kalpana Siddhi ... On the five aets^ 

twelve questions about 
them and theit 


9. Paficakarmlya ,, 

3. Vastisutrlya „ 

4. Snehavyapadiks 

6. Netravastivyftpadika 

6, Yamanavirecanavyipat „ 


answers. 

... On the indications and 
contm* indications of 
the five acts. 

... On the use of rectal 
clysters. 

.. On the use of Snehavaaii 
or oleaginous medi¬ 
cines to be used as 
enema. Their dangers 
and treatment. 

. On the defects of the 
tubes and leather bags 
of the clysters, the 
dangers of the'r use 
and their remedy. 

.. On the dangers of in¬ 
sufficient emesis and 
purgation, and their 
treatment* 
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7. VastivyapSdikB Siddhi ... On the complicsations of 

Va^ti —theii^ number, 
pathology, symptoms 
and treatment. 

8. Prasirtayogika On the measure and 

composition of the 
rectal injections which 

differ in various dis¬ 
eases. 

9. Trimarmmlya „ ... On the three vital parts: 

head, heart and 

badder, their injuries, 
diseases, and treat¬ 

ment; Uttaravadi or 
urethra], vaginal, and 
uterine injections : 
medicated snuffs, etc. 

I. 0. Vasti ,, ... On thirty-six formuhe 

for clysters. 

II. Phalamatra „ ... On the superiority of 

jlmuta for emesis ; the 
clysters for animals; 
the cause of diseases 
due to occupation. 

12. Uttara Vasti „ ... On the nutrient and 

useful enemas; their 
number; 216 formuhr. 
Treatment of com¬ 
plications. 

The division of the Caraka SarhhUa as shown in the 
analysis agrees so far with the statement of Madhusudana 
in his Prasthanaveda {Ind, Stud,, I, p. 9) where he says 
that Ayurvedn as finally redacted by Caraka consists of 
eight dhdnm or sections. 
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In the Proceedings of the Asiatic Society of Bengal 
for 1870, pp. 284 fE., an analysis of the contents of the 
Caraka Samhitd is given.— 

Noras on Chaeaka Samhita. 

By Dr. Mahendra Lai Sircar. 

(Abstract.) 

Caraka Sanhita has not yet been examined by scholars 
either of Europe or America. The account of Cbaraka in 
Boehtlinck and^ Rothes Dictionary publishing at St. 
Petersberg is taken from the Sabdakalpadrvma, in which 
we have a fabulous account of the author, taken from 
Bhaba Prakasai a very modern work on Medicine. 

It appears, there is a MS. in Wilson’s Collection, 
about which Dr. Roth writes to Mr. Hoornle, Professor, 
JaynSrayan College, Benares, as I learn from a letter 
from the former to Bibu Rajendra Lala Mitra, who did 
me the honour of referring to me on the subject, and very 
kindly sent me Mr. H.’s letter to him. 

According to Dr. Roth, there are 11 part? or sections 
in the Caraka of Wilson’s Collection, which are called 
Sthanas. 

Now in the MSS. in my possession, one of which 
is a careful transcript from a very old and reliable MS. 
in possession of one of the Kavirajas of Berhampore, 
made (purposely for myself) under the order of the late 
RSja Prasanna NSrSyana Deva Bahadur, as well as in 
other MSS. in possession of other Kavirajas, which I 
have seen, there are eight parts or sections or Sthanas. 
Dr. Wise, the only European writer who gives any correct 
account of Charaka, mentions only eight parts or Sthanas, 
the names of which exactly correspond with those in our 
MSS. Besides, the additional parte mentioned by Dr. 
Roth are but adhyayas of one or other of the eight Sthanas. 
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All our MSS, thus agreeing, I conclude, the original 
Ckaraha Sanhita consists of eight Sthanas or Sections. 
The following list shows the names of these sections, and 
the number of the chapters or adhyayaa they severally 
contain :— 


t \ 



wiutPt I 

^ 1 



y9 

^ 1 


... c: 

99 

8 1 


c 

9f 

t 1 



99 

< ' 



99 

'O 1 



99 

c 1 



99 


Charaka is not the original author of the work which 
goes by his name. That author was Agnivesha, who, along 
with five other Rishis, Bhela, Jatukarna, Parasara, Harita, 
and Ksharipani, received instruction from Bharadvaja, 
who himself was taught by Indra. Indra had received 
the science from the twins Ashvini Kumaras ; Ashvini 
Kumaras from Prajapati, to whom the science (Ayurveda) 
was revealed by Brahma, the supreme creator. 

But Charaka does not pretend to the authorship of the 
work. At the end of every sthdna, nay at the end of each 
Chapter or Adhydya, we have the admission : 

from which it appears that he gives the authorship to 
Agnivesha, and takes credit to himself only for revison 
and correction. 

In the fabulous account of Charaka in Bhabaprakasha, 
quoted in Raja R^ha Kanta’s Sabdakalpadruma^ and 
alluded to above, he is said to have compiled from the 
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works of the six disoiples of Bharadvaja. This is very 
probable, but he does not say so himself. 

As to the antiquity of the work, it is impossible to 
fix the date when it flowed from the lips of Atreya, or 
issued from the pen of Agnivesha, and edited by Charaka. 
All that we can say, at the present stage of our enquiry, 
is, that it seems to be anterior to Sushruta, the only other 
ancient Hindu work on medicine extant. Sushruta calls 
himself the son of VishvS Mitra, who was the contempor¬ 
ary of Rama, and claims to have derived his knowledge 
of medicine from Dhanwantari. Now, Dhanwantari is 
a mythological personage, but the Dhanwantari from 
whom Sushruta received instruction in Ayurveda was 
he who was called DibodSsa and was king of K^i, which 
is now our modern Benares. It is singular that neither 
of these works makes any allusion to the other. Both 
make Ayurveda of divine origin, and they agree in tracing 
this origin from above downwards as far as Indra. But 
after that they diverge. Charaka, as we have seen, makes 
BharadvSja derive his knowledge from Indra, whereas 
Sushruta makes it Dhanwantari. We are inclined to 
think Sushruta to be a later work, inasmuch as his pre¬ 
ceptor is a later personage than BharadvSja. 

Besides the above, we have other grounds for believing 
Sushruta to be a later work. Though not so full and 
copious, it is more systematic and more logical in its 
classifications than Charaka. It is more precise and 
accurate in its anatomy. Sushruta does not make any 
mention of beef as an article of diet, which Charaka does. 
Hence, Sushruta could not have flourished at an age 
when beef was still an article ot food. Again, both 
BXgbhatta, and Misrabhava, the author of Bhabaprakasha, 
by far the most ancient of the modern class of medical 
writeri^ both these authors, we say, agree in giving 
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priority and superiority to Atreya (or BhatadvSja). the 
preceptor of Agnivesha, the author of the work which 
now goes by the name o£ Charaka. 

Hence, if we take Sushruta to have flourished about 
the time of Rama, the illustrious contemporary of his 
father VishvS Mitra, we must claim for Charaka a date 
anterior to that of Sushruta. 

But Charaka could not have flourished in the pre- 
Pauranic age, inasmuch as Indra is called in the work, 
(the slayer of a demon called Bala, mentioned 
only in some of the Puranas). 

Such being the antiquity of Charaka SanhitS, it must 
possess very unusual interest, not only for the historian 
of medicine, but no less for the philologist and the 
historian in general, and the philosopher. As for its 
value in a medical point of view, this is not the place 
to dilate upon it. This much, however, I must say, 
that its pathology apart, I have found it to contain 
excellent and sound remarks on therapeutics, dietetics, and 
hygiene. 

The history of any period should now be deemed 
incomplete, unless we had an insight into the nature of 
the diseases which prevailed in that period. In this point 
of view, we have no doubt, the study of Charaka would 
throw much light on the history of the time in which it 
was written. From it, we shall be able, in a great 
measure, to decypher the mental characteristics, the 
various occupations, the mode of living, and various other 
circumstances, connected with life and its preservation 
which prevailed in that age.^' 

In R. C. Dutt’s Civilisation in Ancient India, Vol. II, 
p. 25£, we find a synopsis of the contents of the eight 
Sthanas of the Caraka’s compendium. 
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Translation 

An English translation was once undertaken by 
Dr. Makendra Lai Sarkar, M.D.^ of Caloutta apd a few 
pages of it were printed in the Calcutta Journal of 
Medicine^ but no progress was made. See also page 614. 

The origin of medicine as narrated by Caraka. 

BrahmS taught Dak^a the science of medicine. Daksa 
taught the two Asvins ; they, in their turn^ taught 
Indra^ and Indra taught sage Bharadvaja. As diseases 
became prevalent, it became inconvenient for the sages 
to practise austerities, to observe fasts, to continue studies, 
to perform ceremonies, and to acquire a long life. So 
the pious sages, for the good of the human race, assembled 
one day on the Himalayan mountain. Among the sages 
present were,—A6gira, Jamadagni, Vasis^ha, KSsyapa, 
Bhrgu, Atreya, Gautama, Sinkhya, Pulastya, Nftrada, 
Asita, Agastya, Vamadeva, Markandeya, Advalayana, 
Pariksi, Bhiksu Atreya, Bharadvaja, Kapifijala, Visva- 
mitra, Asvaratbya, BhSrgava, Cyavana^ Abhijit, OSrgya, 
Sindilya, Kaundinya, VarkiM, Devala, Oslaba SaAkftya, 
Vaijavapi, Kusika, Vadarayana, Vadida, Saralomi, KSpya, 
KStyRyana, Kankayana, Kaikedaya, Dhaumya, Marici, 
Kasyapa, Sarkarakfa, Hiranyftksa, LokRkfa, Paingi, 
Saunaka, Sakuneya, Maitreya, MaimatSyani, YaikhSnasa, 
and YSlakhilya sages and others. All of them were 
versed in theology and were the very source of peace and 
ordinances, and were shining with lusture by dint of 
their austerities. 

They began to argue that good health was the chief 
means of attaining virtue, riches, pleasure and emancipa¬ 
tion ; the diseases of the body destroy the above aims of 
life, and kill the living beings. As diseases have appeared 
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in this world, as adversary, they said, Let us find out a 
remedy for the emergency.*^ 

Then they meditated over the matter and came to 
the conclusion that Indra alone could rescue them out of 
this difficulty, if he would determine the remedial agents 
for the diseases. 

They asked among themselves, “ Who will go to Indra 
to learn the science of life ? ’’ Bharadvaja volunteered his 
services and the sages approved him as the fittest person 
among them for the work. 

Bharadvaja, having reached the house of Indra, saw 
the great hero blazing among the Gods like fire. Offering 
benediction to Indra, he informed him about the proposal 
of the sages, and said, “ O King of the Gods ! terrible 
diseases have appeared on earth. Please point out their 
remedies/^ 

Lord Indra having heard the pious intention of 
BharadvSja taught him concisely the science in all its 
parts. Bharadvaja, in his turn, became the teacher of 
the other sages who had deputed him, and with the 
knowledge of the science thus acquired, they lived long in 
health and happiness. 

Punarvasu, the son of Atri, taught his six disciples, 
Agnivesa, Bhela, Jatukarna, ParSsara, Harlta and Ks^ra- 
pani. Each of them wrote treatises on medicine ; the 
Cnraka Samhita being a revised edition of the treatise 
written by Agnivesa,—the Agnivem Tanira, 
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CHAPTER XVII 

BHIKSU ATREYA 

Bbik$a Atreya was a Buddhist by religion and so 
muet have flourished after Buddha. He was the reputed 
teacher of Jivaka, who is said to have been the physician 
to Buddha, Bauddha Sangha and the King VimhisSra. 
He was Professor of Medicine at the University of Taxila, 
where Ayurveda was taught. He was famous in 
Gandhara. He wrote the Airi SaMita. The European 
scholars identify him with Atreya Punarvasu, the teacher 
of Agnivesa and others, but without any valid reason. 
This view has however found currency, for Dr. S. C. 
Vidyabhusana in his Buddhadevn, p. echoes the same 
opinion. 

The question may, however, be asked How is it that 
Bhiksu Atreya is said to have been one of the ancient 
sages who introduced the Science of Medicine in India ? ” 
We must not attach any chronological importance to 
such myths as we find in the Caraka Saihhitd. We do 
not know the real author of this portion as the Agnivem 
Tanira has been redacted by Caraka and Dnihavala and 
perhaps by others. If we find the names of sages 
associated in a medical controversy, we must not take it 
as a historical proof of their contemporaneity. Dnjhavala 
edited and completed the latter part of Agnivem Tantra 
which was left unfinished by Caraka, but we find at the 
end of each chapter of D^lbavala 

Agniveto^s Treatise as redacted by Caraka.^’ In the 
Bhdva Prakaia, we find the description and treatment 
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of Syphilis for the first tiine^ and thus it was undoubted¬ 
ly never known to the ancients. Bhavamisraj however, 
refers the treatment of the disease to the old sages : 

‘‘ Htt: 

“ So said the sages in by-gone times/* 

The opinion of Bhikau Atreya is quoted in the Caraka 
^am/ti/d, 1, xxv, where he is said to have discussed on the 
origin of diseases and expressed his opinion : 

_. _C* _ _ C _ 

“ The ever-kind God cannot be the cause of sorrow 
or disease in his subjects. I think that both men and 
diseases are produced by Time. The whole world is 
dependent on Time ; therefore Time is the sole cause/' 

Punarvasu Atreya was a different sage; it would be 
at once proved from the fact that the above opinion of 
Hhikm Aireya was not approved by Punarvasu Atreya 
who next explained the cause of disease to be simply un¬ 
wholesome food. 

fB WTTBT I 

* s:* * 

** Those factors which by their combination produce 
happiness in men, cause disease by their misuse.^' 

Lord Atreya said, “ The use of good food is the cause 
of happiness in men ; the use of unwholesome food is the 
cause of diseases/' 
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Hippocrates, it would be iiileresling to note, held 
practical!j the same view in the causation oi* disease, in 
one of the Hippocratic Treatises—‘ 0;/ the Nature of 
Adams refers to the view that diseases in general are 
occasioned either by,'^ the food we eat, or the air we 
breathe, those which prevail epidemically being produced 
by the latter cause. All sudden changes of diet are held 
to be attended with danger, and to be avoided. 

Adam’s iiemdne H'orf'H of Hippocrates^ Vol. I, [>. 62. 

Hooks ;— 

I. Mri treatise on medicine well- 

known in the Punjab, is as old as the Qataka Samkita, 
Airi is also a famous author of Law Books. 

Aire//a ni Navatutaka, 

The following formuln* arc attributed to Atreya— 


1. 

Lagudif Curna 

vs. 

3.').37. 

.1 

Sar/lula „ 

>> 

71.7dtf. 

3. 

Amriapraka (jMa 


108-I9a. 

4. 

Mahuh-att/anaka „ 

n 

1266-32. 

5. 

Balataila 

9f 

261-76. 

6. 

A miiitlateA formula, prose 

jf 

715. 


1. Laguda Curnam. 

9*n; g faw^rfrrirHrt am n 

MUi 1 

^ ftwRtg'f’MT flm rncnur gwigM’BUi i 

n 

liower MS, Part II, vs. «J5*87, 28. 
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1. The La^u(^ Powder. 

Take equal i)atts of three acrids, Tiktarohiiii {Picror- 
rhiza Uanoa)^ barley corusi Chiretta^ and Satakrator-Yava 
(seeds of liolarrhena aHlidysentcnca)^ two "parts of 
plurnbago-root, and sixteen parts of tlie bark of KuUja 
{Holarrhena atitidysenierica)^ powd< r Uie loholc very (inely, 
make into a bolus with half a pala of treacle, and drink it 
with cold water. This is a remedy against fever, 
morbid secretion of urine^ swelling , loss of appetite, 
unhealthy menses, abdominal tumours, and morbid 
pallor. Whatever other diseases there are, due to derange¬ 
ment of the bile and phlegm, and greatly weakening the 
patient, all these are cured by the exhibition of this 
powder, which is a most excellent composition of Atreya, 
known as Lagiida. P. 82. 


2. Sardula-Curnani. 

I 

I 

ii 

Vs. 71.75rf, p. 30. 
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*2. The Sardula Powder. 

Take one part of Asafa^tida and two parts of Vacba 
[/Icaruif Calamm) ; add three parts qf vid-salt^ four parts 
of ginger, five parts of lovage, six parts of Chebulic 
inyrobalan, and seven parts of plumbago-root, and make 
the whole into fine powder. When finely powdered, it may 
be taken with clear spirits of rice, or with some other 
intoxicating liquor, or umpLy with warm water. This 
powder cures abdominal tumours, promotes the appetite, 
relieves piles, severe abdominal pains, cough, asthma and 
costiveness. It is a most excellent powder, composed by 
Atreya and known by the name of Sardula (or ^ plumbago- 
root y P. 86. 


3. Amrtapi*ada Butter. 

•vjrnirt ’iT«n ii 

TO gw gro iiktow i 
gPm; to: utin: to^ u 

JISI TOBTO I 

^TTTOt 11 

i ^ i 

wrewnwgHf q w i f* a n*w i»ir <t h 

aritffJi^atF'rt gpiitg R 

ansRi *n^ i 

aparnwi to’ ggjret r 
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f iren raT i i 

^Tft^arrhf^rr^^n^j^ u 

^ ^fd*il*fftr^ 5?^ II 

^ ^TiP^Sfw^r iRPTs^q I 

<IOTRTJ?f II 

iwt5i wrSr'^ i 

7TT«^f^[ TOT ^TOt f^^T?TO It 

JTO?T iTTH fkm^ ^C^CTTOft-trofafa || 

Vs. 108-119^1, p. 32. 

3. 'Pile Amria-PrJIsa Clarified Butter. 

I will now deserib<‘ the ainbrosia-like elixir, which 
increases the strenti^th ot men, tlie so-called Amrta*prasa 
(or Food of t he Iinmoilals), a most noble h'nd of clarified 
butter. 7^ake one prastha each of the juice of emblic 
myrobalan, Ksiravidail {Ipomooi digit ala) and su^ar-cane, 
and similarly of the milk of a heifer one prastha and add 
one well-measured prastha of fresli clarified butter. 
^I^hrow in, also, pastes made ol one half pala each of the 
following!; drugs : liisabhaka, Riddhi, liquorice, Vidari- 
gandha {Desmodivm ga^tgeticttin)^ Payasya {Gt/nandropsis 
penlopht/lla)y Sahadeva {fiida rhomhoided)^ Ananta {IJemi- 
denmuH rndicm), Madhfilika {Haimia fatijolia) and Visva- 
deva {Sida spinosa), both Meda, Hishyaprokia {Sida 
(*ordifolia)y If^atavaii {Aspaiaga^i raccmosits)^ Miidgaparnl 
{Pit am)/ns frit ohm) and Mashaparni {Terantturs/ahin/is), 
firavani {Sp/ummUtm indtcm\ cowhage and Vira {Uroria 
lagopodioides), Further add one kudava each of raisins,, 
dates, jujubes, and half as much each of walnuts, Tinduka 
{Diospyros embryopteris) and Nikochaka {Aldngittfn dfca- 
petalum). Having boiled and strained the whole, let it 
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stand in a clean vessel, and when it has cooled, add one 
prastha of well-clarified honey, and sixteen pala of choice 
powdered white sugar. 

Then take one half |>ala of black pepper and one 
pala of small cardamoms, powder them finely, and having 
sprinkled them over the whole, stir it with a ladle. Of 
this preparation, a dose suited to the patients power of 
digestion may he administered, and when it is digested, 
rice-milk, together with the broth of the flesh of land 
animals, may be given. This Amftapi^a is an excellent 
preparation for increasing the strength and colour of men ; 
it may be given in cases of weakness induced by consump¬ 
tion or ulcers, also to the old, the feeble and the young, 
also to those who are suffering from fainting, asthma, 
and hiccough. This 0 /clarified butter, being 

a composition of Atreya’s is famed under the name of 
AmrU (or' ‘ambrosia’). P. 90. 

4. Mahakalyanaka Butter, 

Pr»p*tf 1 

^ ^rfq'«n M 

Vs. 127A.132, p. 83. 
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4. Mabakalyllnaka Clarified Butter. 

Take Jivaka and Risavaka, Vira {Uraria lagopo* 

. Kakanasa (Jjeca hirld)^ and leaf-stalk of the 
lotiie, also Miidgaparnl (Phtmeolm trilohuf^y Masaparni 
(Teramnns labialisi), Bddhi and Meda, further Mahasaha 
{Gomphrena glohosa)^ Ksudrasahft {Ciirultcs Coloegnthis)^ 
and Kakodi) Abhlruparnl {Asparagus racemoms)^ Kamsa- 
padl {VitiB pedata)^ Zedoary, and seeds of cowhage, 
nutmeg, dates, raisins, mango, and emblic myrobalan, 
long pepper, ginger, treacle and sugar. A paste made of 
all these should be put in milk together with clarified 
butter, aud when boiled and strained, it may be drunk 
as a remedy against mant/ diseases. It cures cough due 
to dfrangemnti of the air or phlegm, or to ulceration. The 
Mahakalyanaka (or * the most efficacious *) clarified butter 
is a cure of many diseases, and is a preparation of Airega^s 
who t,aught it to the Mahatman Agastya. Pp. 

5. Bala Oil. 

^ wt I 

HTrfiraj I 

ii 

•cpn^[ ^—4—X XXX Xw— 

^ ^ ^ II 

[ X 1 □ [ X ] □ H- +J ’T [fx X X „ 

€ n 


84 
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^nairan® Itirt 1 

gs^ *n<w€Mt?raiww»ft« 
aiNtenra?! i 

WTOWS" H f«W3I'. u 

iT?{i(gii Pi<w)i*iii!| I 

!ra^«ii%?R*np' ’wi: i 

II 

■iTOt ^ n1? ^i gr ^ t 

gr *tT Iwi^^n ii 

ipre’ 4 Ioi«rt fireg i 

?t*nPt ifWfsfwnfimg ii 

vrwrt 'ig^sh*# 1 

^ ^T<n ^ ^ fliflpmifiifli: ii 

fircnmi; «ig>i<iraqr ’ffsRrara tj i 
^iTfit^iffr <^T««ra giw: ii 
^ggfT^ ®nf><irf fspcigtimg i 
TOirfq w iralSN n 



Vs. 261-76, p. 40. 

5. A BalS Oil. 

I will describe the oil which is prepared with Bali 
(6'ida eordifolia) and is a cure for nervous diseases. It is 
an approved composition of Atreya, and for barren women 
an excellent predisponent to conception. Take one 
hundred pala of dry roots of Bali {Sida cordi/oUa), 
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twenty-five pala of Gmjuchl {Tinospora cordifolia)^ and ten 
pala of Rasna {Vanda Roxburghii), and .having washed 
and crushed them, boil them in one hundred adhaka of 
rain-water, till the whole is reduced to one ^haka. With 
this decoction boil one iUjhaka each of (sweet) * 011 , curds 
with whey, fiukta, and juice of sugar-cane, and one half 
that quantitj’ («.<?., half an S^aka) of goat’s milk, boiling 
the whole over a gentle fire. Put in also pastes made of 
one pala each of the following powdered drugs : roots of 
Bala {Sida cordifolia) and Atibala {^Sida rhombijolia)^ 
Sarala {Pinm lonyifolia)^ deodar, Musta {('gpcrioi roiuudns)^ 
liquorice, madder, Tagara {Tabaniwmoutaiia coronaria)^ 
Padmaka {^Prunnfi Puddnm)^ aloe-wood, Harenu {Piper 
aurantiacum), cardamoms, Vyaghranakha {Unguis odoralus), 
Kesara {Mesua ferrea), Surasa {Ocuvum sancimn), Zedoary, 
MudgaparnI {PhaseoLm irilohus)^ MSsaparni {Teramnus 
labialis)^ and both Jivaka and Risavaka. When the 
decoction is found to be done, take it down at once 
from the fire, and throw into it a paste made of cinnamon- 
leaves. It should now be strained, and after it has 
become clear, it should be stored in a clean vessel. Then 
it may be administered as it may suit the patient’s disease 
and strength of digestion. It may be administered in the 
form of a liniment, an errhine, a potion, an oily enema, 
or in one’s foods, or as an injection into the ears, or as a 
clyster by the anus or by the urethra. Whether it be 
cpnsumption or cough or asthma or fever, or whether it be 
fainting or vomiting or weakness or loss of colour, or 
whether it be swellings, diseases of the semen, abdominal 
tumours, spleen, scrotal enlargements, chronic diarrhma, 
consumption, heat in the head, epilepsy, and emprostho- 
tonos,—all these evils are cured by this oil. All derange¬ 
ments of air, whether they affect the skin or the marrow, 
or the arteries or the sinews, or whatever else they may 
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affect, they are all relieved through it ; there is no doubt 
whatever about this. At the time of menstruation it may 
be given to women when they had bathed their head. A 
barren woman by its habitual use predisposes herself to 
conception. It may be given to improve bad colour, avert 
bad luck, and increase one’s muscular and sensorial powers. 
It is altogether an auspicious oil. Pp. 104-5. 


Prose 715, p. 58. 

6. Formula for Tonic. 

Counselling reith reference to the acquisition of health 
and strength^ the blessed Atreya said : caution in diet 
is of three-fold, hut abstinence from sexual intercourse 
is of four-fold value. ” P. 142. 



sAiIibavya 


Saibbavj^a is the name o£ a Maharsi or great sage^ 
'who with others,—Atreya, HSrlta, ParaSara, Bhela, Garga, 
Susruta, Vasistha, Karala, and KSpya,—used to roam 
about, in company of one another, enquiring into the 
tastes, properties, forms, powers and names of all medicinal 
plants, on the Himalaya mountain. {Bower MS, 1, v. 8, 
p. 11) 


i: awir: ti 


Ihid^ p. 1. 


In Mi( Kasijji\pa Sartihitay we find Krtasaibbhava as 
one of the eight authors who wrote original treatises on 
medicine. Each of the treatises was considered valuable 
like a Veda. 

f9<f I 

II 

The eight original writers were Kasyapa, Kausika, 
Vyasa, Vasistha-t Krta.sambhava, Farasara, BharadvSja, 
and MSrkandeya. 

Nowhere do we find any mention of Sambavya as 
an author of medical treatise. 



SIJPRABHA 


Suprabha does not appear to be known as a physician 
outside Navanliaka, (See Hoernle, LA., February, 1914, 
p. Iviii; J.R.A.S. 1893, p. 327.) He is described there as 
a royal sage, the self-controlled Suprabha who composed in 
Arya verse—the Havusha Enema.— 

I 


irgiff: hot: to: toHh^ toot: to: • 



fOT* II 


HftOTTOGrT TO^TOTtrt ^ I 
OT Hfti: OTraro: ii 

HH OT tsu: H OTT I 

Bower MS. II, vs. 633-37, p. 57. 

The Havusha Enema. 

The Havusha enema which the royal sage, the self- 
controlled Suprabha, has composed in arya-verses,—explain 
to me the preparation, the most productive of comfort. 
Make a mixture of havush, castor-plant seeds, carbonate 
of potash, water, and rock-salt, of the following quantities 
respectively, a prasrita, a prasrita, a prastha, a prastha, 
and half a pala \ but the salt should be withheld till all 
the water is evaporated ; when the boiling is finished, 
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strain the mixture^ and stir it up with the salt in clarified 
butter. To men who care above all for comfort, whose 
vigour is departed, who suffer of constipation of the 
faeces, this enema should be administered all at once in 
a tepid state. Food in moderation should be taken at 
proper times, and all indiilo^eoce avoideri, but no avoidance 
of any particular food is needed. It is a preparation 
which promotes good spirits, digestion, vigour, strength, 
virile power, and long life.— Bower pp. 140-141. 

In the Introductory chapter of the Hastl Ayurveday 
King Romapada is said to have invited a number of sages 
to learn the science of treatment of elephants, and in the 
list (see Vol. II, p. 424) we find Suparvana as one of the 
sages who came to Campa. But we know nothing 
about the identity of the two sages Suprabha and 
Suparvana. 



VADVALI. 

Vft^vali is ** one of the ancient H indu physicians ; 
otherwise unknown. A certain Vacjvali is mentioned 
in the second Variiika of Katyayana to PSnini 6, 3, 
109 (see Kielhorn^s edition of the Makdbha-^ya^ Vol. Ill, 
p. 174), who, therefore, must have lived a considerable 
time before Christ.”—Footnote 132, Bower ifr., p. 109. 
The mention of Panini of a patronymic V&cjvali (see 
note 168, on p. 109) points to a very early date” (Hoernle, 
L Feb. 1914, p. Iviii). The Mulaka oil is ascribed 
to Vwjvali in the Bower Manuicript, 




I 




'^nrsai « 

fa n 

aW««tnT5af I 


Msft H 

aifafij*!! irftH ’iwj fia? : i 


5'wat t8ft|ii41f«af»rt ^ ii«aif4i4l>n»i i iftii 

bower Ms,, vs. 319-24>> p. 42. 
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Another Mulaka Oil. 

Take one prastha each of curd, vinegar of rice, vinegar 
of masha {Phaseoltis Roxbnrghii)^ juice of the sugar-cane, 
juice of radishes, (sweet) oil, and vinegar of jujubes, 
also one part (*.^., one pala) each of the following seven 
drugs : R^na {Vanda Roxburghii)^ Bala {Sida cordifolla)^ 
AfivagandhS {Wilhania sonmifem)^ liquorice, ginger, 
deodar, syonaka {Oroxylim indicnm). Boil this Amrita 
( or * ambrosial * ) preparation, slowly over a fire of cow- 
dung, then remove and place it aside, to be used accord¬ 
ing as it may be most beneficial. They say that (accord¬ 
ing to the nature of the disease) it may be taken with 
one’s food or administered as an errhine or an enema. 
In the case of enlargements of the abdomen due 
to the derangement of the humours, and of rheumatism 
of the limbs, it should be administered as a liniment, 
also in the case of sciatica, abdominal tumours due to 
derangement of the air, disorders of the womb, and pressure 
of the air downwards. It is also said to be beneficial 
in the case of colic and spleen. It is a tonic medicine 
composed by Vadvali, and is known by the name of 
Mulaka (or ‘ radish ’) oil. It may be administered to 
men sufEering from loss pf their virile power, and to 
women desirous of offspring. {Bower MS., pp, 108-9.) 

The only other mention of him at present known,occurs 
in the Kalyana^huraha,^, medical treatise written by an un¬ 
known author at the court of the Eastern Chslukya King 
Yisnuvardhana. But there were five kings of the same 
name. Yisnuvardhana I reigned eighteen years from his 
installation as YuvarSja in 615 A.D. He became inde¬ 
pendent sovereign of V^engi, and founded the Eastern 
branch of the ChSlukya family in 630 A.D. Yisnuvardhana 
II, son of Indra Bha((araka, reigned from 663-672 A.D. 
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BODHISATTVA 


We are not certain as to who was Bodhisattva. It 
is not improbable that the venerable Buddha was so 
called. Lord B^iddha is credited with many miraculous 
cures and in later times, many remedies were ascribed 
to him. In Sahet Mahet or iSravastI, to the north¬ 
east of the monastery of Jetavana, and therefore to 
the north of the pillars, there was a nlupa built on 
the spot where Buddha had washed the hands and 
feet of a sick monk and had cured bis sickness.’^ 
(ArcAaoloffical Seport, Vol. I, 1862-65, p. 341). The 
legend attached to this spot (A holy place in Sahet 
Mahet called the “ Wood of the Recovered Eyes is 
sufficiently marvellous. Five hundred brigands having 
been blinded by order of King Prasenajita, attracted 
the commiseration of Buddha, who restored their sight. 
The five hundred men who had thus recovered their eye¬ 
sight, threw away their staves, or, according to Fa Hian, 
planted them in the ground, when they immediately took 
root, and grew to be a large grove, which was called the 
“ Wood of the Recovered Eyes/^ 

In the Kangyur^ in Tibetan and Sanskrit (900 A. D,), 
there is said to be a treatise on medicine, the by 

Sakya Muni, founded on the Snhrnta Ayurveda Sastra, 

Sakya Munee was born in the year 598 B. C. He 
was descended from a princely Aryan family, who ruled 
over part of modern Oudh and was of the Kshettrya, 
or warrior caste. He was well educated, and until his 
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twentj-eighth year lived at his father’s court. BeconiiDg 
however disgusted with the licentiousness and frivolity 
which prevailed^ unable to obtain religious consolation 
from the ceremonials or preachings of the Brahmins^ 
and deeply affected by the sin and sorrow which 
existed in the worlds he suddenly quitted his family^ 
and betook himself to the abode of certain holy 
Brahmins^ celebrated for their learning and austere rigour 
of their lives, in order to discover the true way to salva¬ 
tion. They did not, however, satisfy him; and he left 
them for entire seclusion, from which he did not emerge 
until he had arranged and perfected the principles of his 
new doctrine. After that, Boodh, or the Enlightened, 
as Sakya Munee now styled himself, wandered from 
place to place, preaching his own tenets, defying the 
Br&hmins, vanquishing them in arguments, and obtaining 

a great number of disciples. His death occurred 

in 54*3 B. C. The main features of his creed were 

the subduing evil desire by contemplation, the practice 
of benevolence and charity, as means of over¬ 
coming earthly sin and sorrow, and obtaining a final 
reward by rest and absorption into the divine essence after 
death.” 

Meadows Taylor, Uuiory of India, pp. 44-45. 

Buddha is said to have been in the Tusita heaven 
before his birth. He felt pity for the distressed world 
below and he resolved to deliver it from ^'the ocean of 
misery which throws up sickness as its foam, tossing 
with the waves of the old age, and rushing with the 
dreadful onflow of death. 

The formula of Siihhyamrta butter is attributed to 
Bodhisattva by CakrapSni Datta in the Cakradaita, 
p. 6^: 
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^ ftrar* 5^ikS^ i 

irm w 

Sivadasa in oommenting on Bodhisatva says: 

4 t PRnw^ ^ 6 t 

** Bodhisattva is the name of a certain sagCy others 
identify him with Lokanatha.” 

The opinion of Saugata is quoted in the Nivandhd 
graha by DallanScarya 

I p* 1760. 



KASYAPA THE YOUNGEE 
(6th Century B. C.) 

KUsyapa is a historical person, a contemporary of the 
venerable Buddha and the famous physician Jlvaka. 
Both KaSyapa and Jlvaka are referred to have been 
skilful children’s doctor. The formulae quoted from 
KSdyapa in the Navanltaka refer to children’s diseases. 
The Sanskrit originals of the formulae have already been 
printed under Kfisyapa, the Elder, Vol. I, pp. 183-185. 
Hoernle’s translation of the formulae are quoted here from 
the Bower Manuscript. 

The Kasyapas were three brothers who were fire- 
worshippers in the vedic form and had high reputation 
as hermits and philosophers. Gautama converted them 
at Uruvela. The example of the eldest brother Uruvela 
Kadyapa was followed by the King Seniya BimbisSra, 
who declared himself an adherent of Buddha. 

There were many KRsyapas, mentioned in Sanskrit 
literature, who are said to have studied the science of 
medicine. In the Mahabharata^ Adiparva, Chapter 42, 
we find Easyapa Dhanvantari, a Brahmin proficient in 
toxicology and ophiology. 

Once King Parik 9 it went to hunt in a forest. He 
aimed at a deer, but the prey eluded his persuit. He 
lost his way and became much exhausted and very thirsty. 
He found a man whom he asked for information about 
the deer. Getting no reply, the king became annoyed, 
and, as he did not know him to be a sage absorbed in 
meditation, twined round his neck a dead snake as a 
garland. Parik^it was cursed by sage Srngl, son of the 
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silent sage Samlka^ in retaliation to this gratuitous insult 
to his father^ that the king would die within a period of 
seven days, due to a bite by the snake-king Taksaka. 

On the seventh day as Taksaka, dressed as a Brahmin, 
was going to kill Pariksit, he met with KaSyapa on the 
way and learnt from him that Kftsyapa’s object was to 
treat Pariksit after the snake-bite and thus save his life. 
Taksaka challenged him to save a tree, which was just 
then reduced to ^ ashes by his venom. Kadyapa by his 
charms, mantras and medicine, restored the tree to life. 
There was a man on the tree who was reduced to ashes 
and was thus again brought to life. Taksaka induced 
Kfisyapa to go home by presents and money. Kasyapa 
by meditation came to know of the inevitable death of 
the king and went away. 

Taksaka contracted his body and entered into a fruit 
which was presented to the king. As he ate it, Taksaka 
assumed his form, clung round his neck and killed him* 


The KAsyapa pills. 

I 

In the case of.the physician should repeatedly 

administer one pill to the child. 

II 

In cases of acute diarrhoea of children^ the physician 
should give to them a pill. He should give it in honey 
mixed with rice water, and it should be made with the 
juice of Parushaka {Gtewia Aeiatica) and with sugar 
and honey. 




kAsyapa the younger 
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To a child attacked with vomiting, a physician should 
give a pill. It should be made with the juice of Guduchl 
{Tinospora cordifolia) and with sugar and honey; or 
it may be administered made with a clarified infusion 
of roasted iron-filings, and mixed with sugar and honey. 
Then the child will obtain ease. 

IV 

In the case of diarrhcna, due to disordered blood, the 
physician should give to the child a pill, made with the 
juice of the Paficavalka (or set of five barks), or with 
rice-water, mixed with sugar and honey. Or it may be 
made with the blood of a hare, or of an antelope, or a 
deer, mixed with honey. 


V 

In the case of retention of discharges, the physician 
should give to the child a pill made with molasses diluted 
mth water or the juice of the three myrobalans. 

VI 

In the case of fetid diarrhoea, the physician should 
give to the child a pill made with whey, or with tamarind 
juice. 

VII 

In the case of gravel, stone, strangury, and morbid 
secretion of urine, the doctor should give to the child 
a pill, made with honey and clear spirits of rice; or it 
may be given, made with suitable medicated liquor. The 
child will then obtain relief; so says KSfiyapa. By this 
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means worms that live in the intestines will be quickly 
expelled; relief will be given to headache, and vomiting 
will be checked. If the cMltVs anus is infested with 
worms, let it be smeared with the pill; then he will 
obtain relief : such is the dictum of Kadyapa. 

VIII 

In the case of unrecognised diseases let the physician 
give a pill together with tepid water, such as is a remedy 
against ail diseases. With due regard to the welfare 
of the patient^ a doctor should adopt various kinds of 
treatment; and having regard to the strength or weakness 
of the children, and to the time and season, he should 
apply the five-fold treatment to their wet-nurses, that 
is to say, the two kinds ^'purgatives, emetics, and the two 
kinds of oily enemas. 


IX 

±11 bne case of gripes the physician should give a pill 
to the child, made with pig’s excrement and rice-water, 
and he should give with it a draught of sugar and honey. 
On drinking it, the child will obtain ease: such is the 
dictum of KSsyapa. 


X 

In cases of hiccough, asthma and cough, the 
physician should give a pill, made with citron or with 
sanchal-salt and spices. 


XI 

To a child which is troubled with worms, the physician 
should give a pill, made with pomegranate-water, and 
honey, or with clear spirits of rice. He may also give 
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errbines^ linctuscB, and spiced vegetable dishes^ also a 
gruel may be given as light food. 


XII 

In the case of severe jaundice or other kinds of morbid 
pallor, and of swellings, the physician should give a 
pill, made with a decoction of Pllu {Salvadora persica). 


XIII 

In the case of diphtheria, inflammation of the palate, 
goitre, and ranula, the physician should give a pill in a 
pulverised state, and he should lance the gums. In this 
way the child^s teeth grow with ease, and its swelling 
is reduced; its diseases also are relieved, and it returns 
to health. 


XIV 

In the case of ringworm, diferent skin-diseases, 
leucoderma, eczema, psoriasis, and in short in all diseases 
which have their seat in the skin, the physician should 
give a pill, made with powders of Kampilya {Mallolus 
philippinensis) and Gucjika {Abrus precalorius)^ and rubbed 
into a paste with mustard-oil. With this paste he should 
plaster the patient, and douche him with cow's urine in 
a tepid state, or with the juice of Khadira {Acaeia catechu)^ 
or with a decoction of nlm. Then the patient will become 
well. 


86 
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XV 

To a child which is attacked by any morbid chacge 
in its appearance, by the PntanS demon, or by any other 
demoniac possession, the physician should give a pill made 
with goat’s urine, or he should plaster it with the pill 
powdered and made into a paste with the urine. Then 
any demoniac possession, very violent though it be, will be 
relieved. 


XVI 

In the case of severe pains in the side, the physician 
should give a pill to the child, made with the juice of 
Kulattha (Dolichos unifloms), or with the broth of meat. 
Depuratory remedies also should be administered to the 
wet-nurses. This will relieve any violent disorder of the 
humours, and the child will quickly recover strength and 
colour. 


Bower Manuscript^ pp. 170-72. 



JiVAKA. 


(6tA Century B, C\) 

Jivaka was the well-known physician of Buddha^s time. 
He was the physician-in-ordinary to King Bimbisara. He 
was appointed to undertake medical attendance^ not on 
the king and his women only, bat also on the venerable 
Buddha and his Order. In the Makavayya, he is said 
to be the son of Salavat!, the courtezan of Ve^all. As 
regards his birth, he is said to be an illegitimate son of 
Prince Abbaya and grandson of King Bimbisara according 
to one version while according to another he was an 
illegitimate son of King BimbisSra himself and a younger 
brother of Prince Abhaya. The boy was forsaken by the 
mother and Prince Abhaya brought him up in the royal 
palace, and so he was called Komarebhakka {Kumarena 
Posajnto). The etymology of the term is fanciful, as 
the title Komarobhitya (Pali, Komarabhacca) or Chil¬ 
dren’s doctor,” which clearly indicates him as having been 
particularly skilful in paediatrics, is derived from one 
of the eight divisions of the science of medicine —- 
KaumdrabArtya^ and it really means '^Master of the 
Kaumarabhrtya Science.” He learned the science of 
piedicine from a world-renowned physician, Atreya, at 
Takfatila. He studied there for seven years, and satis¬ 
fied his teacher. Many wonderful cures are related of 
him. He set out for Rajagrha at Saketa (Oudh), he 
cured the iSe(thi’s wife who had been suffering for seven 
years from a disease in the head by once giving her 
medicine through the nose, and thus earned a good deal 
of money. He reached Rajagfha, cured the Magadha 
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king Seniya Bimbisara of a fistula by one anoiutiDg, and 
was appointed physician to the king and his seraglio, 
and the Buddha fraternity of Bhik^us with the Buddha 
at its head. Next he performed a cranial operation on 
a Setthi at Rajagrha. He ordered the Set(hi to lie 
down on his bed, tied him fast to his bed, cut through the 
skin of the head, drew apart the flesh on each side of the 
incision, pulled two worms out (of the wound) and showed 
them to the people. He closed up the sides of the wound, 
stitched up the skin on the head, and anointed it with 
salve/’ and enjoined perfect rest for three weeks. 

Next he performed a laparotomy on a Set|hi’8 son 
at Benares : he tied him fast to a pillar, placed' his 
wife in front of him, cut through the skin of the belly, 
drew the twisted intestines out, put the intestines back 
(into their right position), stitched the skin together, and 
anointed it with salve. His next patient was King Paggota 
(of Uggene) who was suffering from jaundice, and who 
was soon cured of his malady. He thus earned a fortune 
by his marvellous cures and he helped the Bhikijus with his 
riches. Jlvaka is referred to in the ** Sutra of the Fruit 
of Asccticiem^' as inducing Aj^tasatru to visit Buddha. 
Tradition assigns him to the court of King Ajatasatru 
and makes him a contemporary and friend of Buddha. 

The following formulae are ascribed to Jivaka :— 

1. In the Bower MS, the following formula for 
diseases of children occurs :— 

WT#f TOT W I 

Verse 1081, pp. 74*75. 

Bhftrgi {Clerodendron eiphonanthue)^ long pepper, 
{Stephania Aermandifolia)^ Payasyd {Gynandfojim 
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pcniapfiylld)^ together with hooey^ may be used as a linctus 
against emesis due to dei^anged phlegm. So says Jivaka.” 

Bower MS. II, p. 176. 

2. lu the Cakradatia, Saure§vara Ghrta is ascribed 
tc Jlvaka. Sivadasa explains Jlvaka as 

p. 226. 

Sauresvara Baiter. 

am i 

afteri aat i 

aaraapB arai ^ srT n 

'a n 

iret nai i 

aw’ afW!! Rwi aft: n 

wft? warai^' a^ a T W l ftl<ia asr i 
ft^’ a>aTfa a awa; n 
aa^ a^arara aareft’ aai«f?»i i 
aaa aaarft a n 
Mtaiiaax aai arrsftiTataaiaaa i 

aa aftlat am afta ^ tft^nt I 

sftafta wa wa^at^aftaiapn^ u 

3. Another formula, ascribed to Jlvaka, is quoted 
bj commentators,— 

?aai wai gai aai i 
aat wanftt \a!fa aftiaawataai i 
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In the Bumangala vilasinl (the commentary in the 
Digha Nikaga of the Suita Pitaka, written by Baddha- 
ghosa), we find interesting material for the study of the 
life of Buddha and his contemporaries. It contains the 
story of Jivaka but shows a popular version of it. It differs 
from the accounts as preserved in more reliable sources. 

Jivaka is referred to in the Sutra of the Fruit of 
Aseeticism as inducing Ajatasatru to visit Buddha. The 
Sutra relates how king Ajatasattu of Magadha in the 
^ Lotus nightj^ that is in the full moon of October^ the time 
when lotus blooms^ is sitting in the open air^ surrounded 
by his nobles on the flat roof of his palace. ‘ Then,’ 
as it is recorded in that text, * the king of Magadha, 
Ajatasattu, the son of the Videha princess, uttered this 
exclamation : * Pair in sooth is this moonlight night, 
lovely in sooth is this moonlight night, grand in sooth is 
this moonlight night, heart-enchanting in sooth is this 
moonlight night, happy omens in sooth giveth this moon¬ 
light night. What Samana or what Brahmana shall I 
go to hear, that my soul may be cheered when I 
hear him ? | One counsellor names this and another that 
teacher ; but Jivaka, the king’s physician, sits on in silence. 
Then the king of Magadha, the AjStadattu, the son 
of Videha, spake to Jivaka Komarabhacca : ‘ Why art 
thou silent, friend Jivaka ? ’ ' Sire, in my mango grove 
he resteth, the exalted, holy, supreme Buddha, with a great 
band of disciples, with 300 monks. Of him, the exalted 
Gotama, there spreadeth through the world loudly praise 
in these terms : He, the Exalted One, is the holy, 
supreme Buddha, the wise, the learned, the blessed, who 
kuoweth the universe, the highest, who tameth man like 
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an ox, the teacher of gods and men, the exalted Buddha. 
Sire, go to hear him, the Exalted One ; perchance, if thou 
hearest him, the Exalted One, thy soul, O sire, may be 
refreshed ’—and the king orders elephants to be prepared 
for himself and queens, and the royal procession moves 
with burning torches on the moonlight night through the 
gate of Rajagaha to Jivaka’s mango grove, where Buddha 
is said to have held with the king the famous discourse 
‘ On the Fruits of Asceticism * at the end of which 
the king joined the church as a lay member! 

Oldenburg's Buddha^ p. 147. 

For an account of the life of Jivaka, we have quoted 
from— 

Mahavagga^ Ch. VIII, Transl. S.B.E., Part II, p. 171. 

Hardy^s Manual of Buddhunty Ch. VII, of. 20, p. 244. 

Schiefner’s Tibetan Tales, Ch. VI, pp. 92-109. 

Beal's Buddhist Records, Vol. I, Introduction, lix, 
and Vol. 11, p. 162. 

Oldenburg's Buddha, p. 147. 

In the Tibetan Tales, translated by Schiefner from the 
Tibetan of the Kah-gyur into German, and from it done 
into English by Ralston, Jivaka is said to be an illegiti¬ 
mate son of King Bimbisara. Jivaka’s mother left the 
boy concealed in a chest before the gate of the royal 
palace. 

^^When it was opened a boy was seen inside it. 
The king asked if the child was alive or dead. He was 
told that it was alive. Then the king recognised the 
seal and the robe, and he made over the child to Prince 
Abhaya. The prince brought him up, and as the king 
had asked if he was alive, and as Prince Abhaya had 
looked after his maintenance, the boy received the name 
of Jivaka KumSrabhan^a, 
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When Jivaka had grown up, he was sitting one day 
conversing with Abhaj^a. Abhaya said that it was 
incumbent on them to learn some craft, whereby they 
might gain their bread later on. 

* * * * * 

Jivaka also, having seen a white-clad physician, sur¬ 
rounded by several men clad in white, entering the king’s 
palace, asked who that was. 

' He is a physician,’ was the reply. 

‘ What does be do ? ’ 

* He cures.’ 

^ What does he earn ? ’ 

^ When he cures a patient he receives his fee; but if the 
patient dies, he receives nothing, for nothing is given.’ 

Thereupon Jivaka resolved to study the healing art. 
He went to his father and said, * O king, allow me to 
study the healing art.’ 

* O son, you are a king’s son. What do you want 
to do with the healing ^^t ? ’ 

* O king, kings’ sons are in the habit of learning all 
arts.’ 

^ In that case, O sou, learn this art.’ 

So Jivaka began to study the healing art. 

When he had studied it well, but had not as yet learnt 
how to open skulls, he had recourse to the king of physi¬ 
cians, Atreya in TakshadilS, of whom he had heard that 
he understood the art of skull-opening. Going to the 
king, he told him that he was about to journey to 
TakshadilS. 

* What for ? ’ 

‘The king of physicians, Atreya, lives there, who 
understands the art of opening the skull. It is in order 
to learn that art that I wish to go there.’ 

‘ Do you desire, O son, to make a living thereby ? ’ 
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‘ O king, a man must either not study the art of 
healing at all, or he must study it thoroughly/ 

‘ In that case, O son, go thither/ 

The king wrote a letter to king Pushkarasarin, saying, 
^ My son is going to Atreya in order to study the healing 
art. Provide him with all things which be may require/ 
In the course of time Jfvaka arrived at Takshasila, 
and PushkarasSrin, after reading the letter, handed him 
over to Atreya, to whom he gave orders to instruct in 
the healing art the prince who had come there on his 
account. When Atreya began to teach him, Jlvaka 
mastered everything excellently at the slightest intimation. 
Now Atreya was wont, when he visited a patient, to take 
a young Brahman along with him. One day he took 
Jlvaka also, gave him directions to administer such and 
such remedies, and then went away. Jlvaka thought, 
‘ In the present case the master has made a mistake. 
If the patient takes this medicine, he will die this very 
day. As the remedy which the master has prescribed 
is not good, I will contrive an expedient/ So he left 
the house along with Atreya, and said when he came 
back again, ^ The doctor has told me not to give the 
medicine which he has prescribed but such and such a 
remedy/ When the patient had been treated in this way, 
he became better. The next time Atreya visited the 
patient, after asking how he was getting on, he gave 
directions that the same medicine should be given to him 
on the following day. Being asked whether he meant 
the medicine which he had prescribed first or that which 
he had afterwards ordered, he said, ‘ What did I prescribe 
first, and what afterwards ? ’ 

He was told, ‘ You prescribed the one when you were 
present here; about the other you gave orders to Jlvaka.' 
He said to himself, ' 1 made a mistake. Jlvaka is 

87 
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endowed with great insight’ Then he said that the 
medicine which Jivaka had prescribed was to be given. 

Atreya became vrell pleased with Jivaka, and took 
him along with him wherever he went. The Brahmans’ 

sons said, * O teacher, you are well pleased with him 

because he is a king’s son^ and you bestow instruction 

upon him, but none upon us.’ He replied, ^ That is not 
the ease. Jivaka possesses great intelligence, and he is 
able to comprehend intuitively whatever I indicate to 
him.’ They said, ^ O teacher, how do you know this?’ 
He said to the Brahmans’ sons, ' Go and ask the price 
of various commodities, you of such a one, you of such 
another.’ And having so spoken he sent them off to 
the market. He also gave orders to Jivaka to ask the 
price of a certain article. The Brahmans’ sons did as 

they were bid. Jivaka did likewise. But then he said 
to himself, ^Suppose the master asks the prices of 
other wares, what shall 1 be able to reply ? I will make 
myself acquainted with the prices of other commodities 
as well.’ When they had all returned to their teacher, 
they rendered an account of those things which they had 
been ordered to do. Then Atreya began to ask the price 
of articles which he had not mentioned, saying, ' O 
Brahman^s son, what does this or that commodity cost ? ’ 
He whom be questioned replied that he did not know. 
In like manner did the others make reply when he ques¬ 
tioned them. But Jivaka, when he was asked, told him 
the price of every kind of goods. 

‘ O Brahmans’ sons,’ said Atreya, ‘ have ye heard ? ’ 

^ We have heard.’ 

^ Behold, this is the reason why I said that Jivaka, 
as he is possessed of remarkable insight, intuitively com¬ 
prehends any matter on a slight intimation being given 
to him, I will give you yet another proof of this,’ 
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Then he said to his pupils, ‘ Go to the pine-hill, and 
fetch from it that which is no remedy/ They went 
thither, and each of them brought away that which he 
thought was no remedy. But Jivaka reflected that there 
is scarcely anything which is not a remedy, so he brought 
away only a knot from a reed and a morsel of stone. 
Halfway back he met a herd-girl, who was carrying a 
jug of curdled milk and a leavening pot, and who was 
intending to go to Atreya, as she was suffering greatly 
with her eyes Jivaka asked her where she was going. 
When she had told him, he showed her a remedy which 
was near at hand. She applied it, and was cured at 
once. Full of joy thereat she said, ^ Take this pot and 
this jug of curdled milk.’ He accepted the pot, but he 
gave her back the jug of curdled milk. Then he went 
on his way carrying the pot. 

Now the Brahmans’ sons saw some elephant^ tracks 
in the middle of the road, and took to inspecting them. 
When Jivaka came up with them, be asked what those 
marks were. ‘ Footprints of an elephant,’ they replied. 
He said, ' Those are the footprints of an elephant, not 
male but female, blind of the right eye, and about to 
bring forth young to-day. On it a woman was riding. 
She too is blind of the right eye, and she will bear a son 
to-day.’ 

When they had all returned to Atreya, each of them 
showed what he had brought away with him. Atreya 
said, ’ O Brahmans’ sons, all these things are remedies. 
This one is of use in such and such an illness, and the 
others in other illnesses.’ When Jivaka was asked what 
he had brought, he said, ^ O teacher, all things are 
remedies; there exists nothing which is not a remedy. 
However, I have brought with me the knot of a reed, a 
morsel of stone, and a leavening pot.’ 
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^ Of what use are these things ? ^ 

* If a man is stung by a scorpion^ he can be fumigated 
with the reed knot and healed with the leavening pot, 
and with the morsel of stone can a pot of curdled milk 
be broken at harvest*time.’ 

Atreya laughed. The Brahmans’ sons thought that 
the teacher was displeased with him, so they said, * O 
teacher, do you suppose that is all ? We saw the track 
of an elephant in the middle of the road, and Jivaka 
declared that the track was that of a female elephant, 
blind of the right eye and big with young, and that it 
will bring forth a young elephant to-day ; and also that 
a woman had been seated upon it, who was also pregnant 
and blind of the right eye, and who will give birth to-day 
to a son.’ 

Atreya asked, ^ O Jivaka, is this true ? ’ 

' Yes, O teacher.’ 

‘ How did you know whether the footprints were 
those of a male or of a female elephant ? ’ 

teacher,’ replied Jivaka, ^ how could I, who was 
brought up in a royal family, help knowing that ? The 
footprints of a male elephant are round, those of a female 
elephant are oblong.’ 

* How did you know that she was blind of the right 
eye ? ’ 

^ Because she had eaten the grass which grew on the 
left side only.’ 

* How did you know that she is big with young ? ’ 

* Because she had pressed hard with her feet.’ 

* How did you know that she will give birth to a 
male foal ? ’ 

* Because she pressed hardest on the right side.’ 

^ How did you know that a woman had been riding 
on the elephant f ’ 
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* From her track on the road when she alighted.* 

^ How did you know that she was blind of the right 
eye ? * 

' Because as she walked she plucked the flowers which 
grew on the left side only/ 

* How did you know that she was with child ? * 

^ Because the heels of her feet had made the deepest 
impression. All this is so> but if the teacher does not 
believe me, let him send one of the Brahmans' sous to 
the inn.' 

Atreya sent some of them there, and all turned out 
to be just as Jfvaka had said. Then Atreya said to the 
Brahmans* sons, ‘O Brahmans' sons, have ye compre¬ 
hended ? After such a fashion is Jtvaka's intelligence 
remarkable.* 

Jivaka had learnt the whole art of healing, with the 
exception of the operation of sVull-opening. Now a man 
who was afllicted by a cerebral malady came to Atreya 
and asked him to treat him. Atreya replied that the man 
must dig a pit that day and provide it with dung, and 
that next day he would take the case in hand. When 
Jivaka heard this, he went to him and said, * O friend, 
all that I have learnt have I learnt for the benefit of 
mankind. As I have not yet learnt the operation of 
skull-opening, hide me away so that I may see how you 
perform it.* Atreya promised to do so, and showed him 
a place to hide in. 

When Atreya came, he placed the man in the pit, 
opened his skull, and was about to seize the reptile with 
his pincers, when Jivaka cried out, ‘O teacher, be not 
hasty in seizing it; otherwise this son of a good family 
might die to-day.* 

* Are you there, Jivaka J * asked Atreya. 

‘ Yes, teacher,' he replied. 
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* How then ought I to seize the reptile f ’ 

^O teacher, warm the piucers and touch its back 
therewith. Then, if the reptile draws its arms and feet 
together, give it a toss out.’ 

Wbeu all this had been done the man was cured. 

Then Atreya said, ^ O Jivaka, go and bathe, and then 
come to me. As I am much pleased, I will communicate 
to you after what fashion the skull is opened.’ 

Jivaka bathed, and Atreya showed him after what 
fashion the skull ought to be opened. Then Atreya said, 
O Jivaka, as I earn my bread thereby, do not practise 
the art in this country.’ 

^ O teacher, I will act accordingly.’ 

With these words Jivaka paid his respects to Atreya. 
Then he went to king Pushkarasarin, and informed him 
that, as he had now learnt the art of healing, he was about 
to take his departure. 

Now there were in the borderland at that time some 
enemies of PushkarasSrin named Psn(javas. Then said 
the king, ^ O Jivaka, my enemies the PSncjavas are in 
the borderland ; bring them to discomfiture by the force 
of your intelligence, and afterwards come back here. Then 
will we proceed after the fashion of the world.’ Jivaka 
promised to do so. As soou as a fourfold army had 
been equipped, he set out, discomfited the PSn^avas of the 
borderland, took hostages and tribute from them, and 
then, having returned safely, handed over to the king 
what he had taken. The king was greatly pleased, and 
bestowed presents on Jivaka, as Jivaka did on Atreya. 

Jivaka journeyed by degrees to Bhadramkara, and 
having arrived in that city, spent the summer there. 
After learning there the dsstra, * Language of all Crea- 
tures,’ he departed from Bhadramkara. Seeing a man 
carrying a load of wood to the city, of whom nothing was 
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left but skin and bone^ and the whole of whose body was 
dropping sweaty he said to him, * O friend, how came 
you into such a plight f ’ The man replied, * I know 
not. But 1 have got into this state since 1 began to 
carry this load.’ Jivaka carefully inspected the wood, 
and said, ^ Friend, will you sell this wood ? * 

^Yesr 

* For how much money f ’ 

‘ For five hundred Kirshapaiias/ 

Jivaka bought the wood, and when he had examined 
it, he discovered the gem which brings all beings to belief. 
The virtue of the gem is of this kind : when it is placed 
before an invalid, it illuminates him as a lamp lights up 
all the objects in a house, and so reveals the nature of 
his malady. 

When Jivaka had gradually made his way to the 
Udumbara land, he found there a man who was measuring 
with a measure, and who, when he had finished measuring, 
inflicted a wound upon his head with the measure. When 
Jivaka saw this, he asked him why he behaved in that 
way. 

* My head itches greatly.^ 

‘Come here and J will look at it.’ 

The man lay down and Jivaka examined his head. 
Then he laid on the man s head the gem which brings 
all beings to belief, and it immediately became manifest 
that there was a centipede inside. Thereupon Jivaka 
said, ‘ O man, there is a centipede inside your head.' 
The man touched his feet and said, ‘ Cure me.' Jivaka 
promised to do so, but he thought, ‘ 1 will act according 
to the words of the teacher.' So he said, ‘ O man, dig 
a pit to-day and have dung in readiness. 1 will take 
your case in hand to-morrow.' The mao touched his 
feet and went away. Next day Jivaka placed the man 
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in the pit, opened the skull with the proper instrument, 
touched the back of the centipede with the heated pincers, 
and then, when the centipede drew its arms and feet 
together, he seized it with the pincers and pulled it out. 
Thereupon the patient recovered. The man gave Jivaka 
five hundred Karshapanas, which he sent to Atreya. 

After this Jivaka came to the Rohitaka land. A 
householder had died there who had possessed a park with 
beautiful fiowers, fruits, and water, and who, as he had 
been excessively fond of the garden, had been born again 
there among the demons. When his son became master 
of the house, he appointed a certain man to watch over 
the park. 1'he watchman, however, was killed by that 
demon, as was also a second watchman, after which the 
son of the deceased householder abandoned the park. 
Thereupon a dropsical man, whom all the doctors had 
given up, came to that park and took up his quarters 
there for the night, thinking that it would not much 
matter if the demon were to kill him. Now it happened 
that Jivaka also spent the night in this park. The 
demon began to threaten the dropsical man. Then 
stepped forward the Dropsy and said, ‘ As I have already 
taken possession of this man, wherefore do you threaten 
him f Is there no one here who will fumigate you with 
the smoke of goats^ hair f That would make you fiy 
twelve yojanas away f ^ The demon replied, ‘ Is there 
no one here to give you radish-seed pounded and beaten 
up in butter ? Thereby would you be broken to pieces.’^ 
Jivaka heard all this, and next morning he visited the 
householder, and asked him why he had abandoned the 
park which was so rich in flowers, fruits, and water. 
The householder told him all that had occurred. Then 
said Jivaka, * O householder, fumigate the park with the 
smoke of goats^ hair. Then will the demon fly twelve 
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yojanas away/ The householder did so, aud the demon 
flew twelve yojauas away. This householder also gave 
five hundred Kfirshapanas to Jivaka, who sent them as 
before to Atreya, 

Afterwards Jivaka asked the dropsical man why he 
abode in the demon-haunted park. The man told him 
everything that had. occurred. Jivaka said to him, 

* Swallow radish-seed pounded and beaten up in butter, 
and you will recover.^ The man took the remedy and 
recovered his health. This man also gave five hundred 
Karshapanas to Jivaka, who, as before, sent them to 
Atreya. 

Jivaka gradually made his way to MathurS, where 
•he rested under a tree outside the city. Now it had come 
to pass there that a wrestler was smitten by an antagonist, 
and his bowels were displaced, so that he died and was 
carried out to be buried. A vulture and her little ones 
had their nest on a tree, and one young vulture said, 

‘ Mother, give us fleshShe replied, ‘Children, wh^re 
is flesh to be found ? ' The young birds said, ‘ Mother, 
as that Malla who was smitten in wrestling is dead and 
has been carried out, flesh is to be found there where 
he is.^ 

‘ O children, the king of doctors, Jivaka, had come 
here, and will set him to rights again.’ 

‘ Mother, in what manner will he set him to rights? ’ 

‘ By applying a certain powder to his bowels.’ 

Jivaka overheard all this. So he arose and went to 
where the corpse was, and inquired, saying, ‘ Honoured 
sirs, whom have ye here ? ’ 

‘ A man who died after being struck down while 
wrestling,’ was the reply. 

‘ Lay him down that I may look at him,’ said Jivaka. 

The dead man was laid down, and Jivaka placed on 
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his head the gem which brings to belief. Perceiving that 
the man’s entrails had been displaced, he blew some powder 
into the body through a hollow reed, and as soon as the 
powder had reached the entrails the man recovered. This 
man also gave five hundred Karsb&panas to Jivaka, who, 
as before, sent them to Atreya. 

Now there was in MathiirS a householder who had a 
wife of consummate youth and beauty, whom he loved 
exceedingly. After his death he was born again as a 
reptile in the lower part of his wife’s body .... When 
she heard that the physician Jivaka had arrived she went 
to see him, and said that she was ill, and that he must 
treat her .... He ordered her to lay aside her garments, 
and then he expelled the worm in the way in which, as 
will presently be described, he got rid of the centipede 
which had crept into a man’s ear. Whereupon the patient 
recovered. As her desires were enhanced by passion, 
she made overtures to him, but he shut his ears and 
said, ** You seem to me like a Rakshasl. I, who have 
cured you, am contented with having done so.” She also 
gave him five hundred K&rshapanas, which likewise he 
sent to Atreya. 

After this Jivaka went on by degrees and reached the 
shore of the river Yamuna. There he saw a corpse which, 
when the fish twitched the sinews of its heels, opened its 
eyes and smiled. Observing all this, he became aware of 
the connection which exists between the sinews and the 
rest of the body. 

Having gradually made his way to VaiSSll, he found 
there a wrestler the ball of whose eye protruded in conse¬ 
quence of a blow from a fist. Jivaka paid him a visit, 
pidled the sinews of his heel, and restored the eye to its 
right place. This man also gave him five hundred KSr- 
sh&panas, which he gave to Abhaya’s mother, 
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At Vaisall there lived a man into whoso ear a centipede 
had crept^ and had therein ^iven birth to seven hundred 
young ones. Tormented by his pains in the ear, this 
man went to Jivaka and intreated him to cure him. 
Jivaka said to himself, ^ Hitherto 1 have acted in accord¬ 
ance with my teacher’s instructions, but now I will act 
according to my own intelligence.’ He said to the man, 

' Go and make a hut out of foliage, carpet it with blue 
stuff, place a drum underneath, and make the ground 
warm.' Tlie man provided everything as he was told. 
Then Jivaka made the man lie down, sprinkled the 
ground with water, and beat the drum. Thereupon the 
centipede, thinking that the summer was come, crept 
out. Then Jivaka placed a piece of meat on the ear. 
The reptile turned back, but presently came out again 
with its young ones, and they all laid hold of the piece 
of meat. Whereupon Jivaka flung it into the flesh-pot, 
and the man recovered his health. He gave Jivaka five 
hundred KarshUpanas, and Jivaka gave them to Abhaya’s 
mother. 

After a time Jivaka came to Rajagrha, and King 
Bimbisara, hearing of his arrival, ordered Prince Ajatasatru 
to go out to meet his elder brother. The prince set out 
on the way. But when Jivaka heard that Prince Ajata¬ 
satru was coming to meet him, he reflected that if he 
consented to this reception, Ajatasatru, when he became 
king, might do him some harm. So he turned back, and 
entered the city by another gate. 

On another occasion, when Jivaka was strolling along 
surrounded by a great crowd, a Brahman who was aiflicted 
with an eye disease accosted him, and begged him to 
prescribe a remedy. He replied angrily, * Sprinkle the 
eye with ashes.’ The man, who was of a simple nature, 
did as be was told, and he became well. 
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Another man, also afflicted with an eye disease, was 
on his way to visit Jivaka, when the Brahman saw him 
and asked him where he was going. When the man 
had told him, the Brahman said, ' What need have you 
of Jivaka ? Do what he told me to do.’ The man 
gave heed to the words of the Brahman, sprinkled his 
eye with ashes, and became blind. 

At another time, a tumour formed on the crown of 
King Bimbisftra’s head. He ordered his ministers to 
summon the physicians. The ministers did so, and the 
king told the physicians to treat the tumour. They said, 
* O king, as the great physician Jivaka is here, why 
should we deal with it?’ So the king ordered Jivaka 
to be summoned. When he had been introduced, the 
king asked him to undertake the case. He consented 
to do so, on the condition that he should be allowed 
to give the king his bath. Then be anointed the tumour 
with myrobalan and with ripening substances, and be 
poured over it five hundred jugs of water in which such 
substances had been infused. When it was ripe he 
secretly touched it with a razor and squeezed it out. Then 
he applied healing remedies, and poured over it five 
hundred jugs of water in which such substances bad 
been infused. Whereupon the wound healed so complete¬ 
ly that the«skin and the hair were perfectly even. When 
the king’s bath was finished, he said that Jivaka was 
now to begin the operation. Jivaka replied, ^ O king,’ 
be pleased to partake of food.’ When the king had 
eaten, he again called upon Jivaka to proceed. king 

said Jivaka, ^ the operation has been performed.’ The 
king would not believe this, but when he felt with his 
hand, he could not find the place where the hurt had 
been. Moreover, when he took a mirror and looked in 
it, he could see nothing. He asked his wife, but neither 
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could she find the place where the hurt had been. The 
king was greatly astonished^ and he said to his ministers^ 

* Honoured sirS| appoint Jivaka king of the physicians.’ 
But the man who had become blind said, '0 king, is 
it fiom love towards your son or on account of his 
knowledge of things that you give him this appoint¬ 
ment?’ The king replied, ^On account of his know¬ 
ledge of things ’ The blind man said, ‘ However this 
may be, he has not cured me.’ Jivaka said, 'Oman, 
I have never seen you before ; how, then, could I have 
cured you ? ’ The blind man replied, ' That is true; 
but he to whom you did prescribe a remedy taught 
me what to do.’ 

' What did he teach you to do ? ’ 

' Such and such things.’ 

' Your nature and that man’s nature are different,’ 
said Jivaka. 'Now do this and that, and you will be 
made whole.’ 

The man acted accordingly and was made whole. 
Then he said, 'O king, be pleased to let Jivaka be 
appointed king of the physicians.’ So Jivaka was seated 
upon an elephant, and with great pomp was installed king 
of the physicians. 

There lived in Rajagrha a householder who suffered 
from a swelling of the glands, and had been given up 
by all the physicians. He resolved to go to Jivaka. If 
he could be cured by him, well and good ; if not, then 
he was ready to die. He came to Jivaka and entreated 
him to cure him. Jivaka said that the remedies which 
his case required were hard to find. Thus the man 
thought, ' As even Jivaka has given me up, what 
is there for me to do ? As my time has come, 1 
will die of my own accord.’ So he went away to 
the cemetery. Now a corpse was being burnt there, 
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and an ichoeumon and a lizard^ which were fighting 
with one another^ fell into the fire. Being tormented 
by hunger^ he devoured them both. Then he drank 
some rain-water which he found in the cemetery^ and 
afterwards he betook himself to a cattle-shed in the 
neighbourhood of the cemefery, where he fed upon kodrava 
porridge and sour milk mixed with butter. Thereupon 
the tumour gave way, and he, after it had discharged 
upwards and downwards, was restored to health. 

At another time Vaidehl suffered from a tumour in 
the groin. She communicated the fact to the king, who 
ordered Jivaka to cure his stepmother. Jivaka undertook 
the case, prepared a poultice, and asked her to sit down 
upon it, After examining the poultice on which she 
had sat, he perceived where the diseased spot was. Then 
he applied maturing means, and when he saw that the 
tumour was ripe, he concealed a lancet in the poultice, 
and gave directions to the queen-mother as to how she 
was to sit down upon it and rise up again. She acted 
accordingly, and the tumour gave way as soon as it 
was pricked by the lancet. He then caused it to be 
washed with bitter water mixed with healing substances, 
and applied healing substances to it, after which she 
became well. 

Jivaka went to the king, who asked him if he had 
healed bis step-mother. He replied that he had done so. 

' But you have not looked upon her without her 
clothing ?' 

^No. ’ 

‘ How then did you manage ? ’ 

When Jivaka had described what be had contrived, 
the king marvelled greatly, and gave orders to the 
ministers to install Jivaka a second time as king of the 
physicians. 
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But the man with the swelling of the glands, to 
whom Jivaka had said that it would be difficult to find 
a remedy for his ailment, asked the king whether he 
had ordered Jivaka to be installed as king of the 
physicians out of love for his son or on account of that 
son^s knowledge of things. The king replied, ' On 
account of his knowledge.’ 

* However this may be, he has not cured me.’ 

man,’ said Jivaka, ' I did not undertake your case. 
I merely said that it would be diflficult to find you a 
remedy.’ 

‘ What is the remedy in my case ? ’ asked the man. 

* If on the fourteenth day of the waxing moon,’ 
replied Jivaka, ^ a fair-haired man dies and is burnt at 
the cemetery; and if at that time an ichneumon and 
a lizard are fighting with one another and fall into the 
fire j and if you eat both of them, and then drink of 
the water of the rain poured down by Mahesvara on 
the cemetery; and if you afterwards partake of kodrava 
porridge and curdled milk mixed with butter, in that 
case you will recover. It was because I thought of all 
this that I told you that the remedy would be a difiScult 
one to find.’ 

Then the man said, * Your knowledge is excellent, for 
these are the very things of which I have partaken.’ 
And he joyfully exclaimed, ^ O king, as Jivaka deserves 
to be king of the physicians, let him be appointed to 
that oflSce.’ 

And so Jivaka was for the second time installed as 
king of the physicians. 

At the time when AjSiaSatru, impelled by Dev^tkiU, 
the friend of vice, deprived o£ his life his fatW, the 
lawful king, he fell ill with an internal tumour. He 
called upon the physicians to cure him. They replied, 
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^O king, as your elder brother is here, Jivaka, the king 
of the physicians, wherefore should we cure you ? ’ So 
the king told his ministers to call in Jivaka. This was 
done, and the king charged him to remove the tumour, 
which he undertook to do. 

Jivaka reflected that the tumour might yield to one 
of two influences, either that of excessive joy or that of 
excessive wrath. And that as it would be impossible 
to arouse excessive joy within so sinful a man, it would 
be necessary at all risks to excite in him excessive wrath. 
So he told the king that he could heal him, provided 
that the king would feed on Prince Udajibhadra’s flesh. 

When the king heard this he became furious, and 
cried, ‘ Very good! I have killed my father, and you 
wain, to put Udajibhadra to death. Then if I die of 
this complaint you will be king.* 

Jivaka replied, * Such are the means of effecting a 
cure j in no other way can I restore you to health.^ 

When the king had given bis consent, Jivaka brought 
Prince Udajibhadra before the king, robed in all stately 
array, and said, ' O king, take pains to look well at 
Prince Udajibhadra, for after this you will not be 
able to see him again.’ Having thus exhibited him, 
he took him to his own house and there he hid him 
away. 

He then went to the cemetery of i^itavana in search 
of human flesh. There was no lack of corpses there, 
and from one of these corpses be took some flesh and 
carried it away with him. This he prepared with the 
most excellent materials, and then be served it up to the 
king at dinner-time. When king Ajatadatru had received 
the bowl of flesh-brotb^ and was preparing to partake of 
it, Jivaka seized it, hit him over the head with it, and 
sf^id to him, ^ 0 evil-doer, you have taken the life of 
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your own father^ and now you want to feed on the flesh 
of your own son.’ 

The king cried in his wmth, ‘ If this be so, why have 
you i)ut him to death ? ’ 

As he thus broke out in anger, his tumour gave way, 
and discharged upwards and downwards, its contents 
coming to light mixed with blood from the wound. When 
the king saw that, he fell fainting to the ground. But 
after he had been sprinkled with water he came to himself, 
and then, when he liad bathed and partaken of strengthen¬ 
ing nourishment, he recovered his health. 

After that, Jlvaka brought before the king Prince 
Udajibhadra arrayed in all state, and touched the king^s 
feet and said, ' O king, here stands Prince Udajibhadra. 
I would not deprive an ant of its life, not to speak 
of the prince. But as it was only by this contrivance 
that the king’s life could be saved, therefore did I 
contrive it.’ The king marvelled greatly, and gave 
orders to his ministers to install Jlvaka for the third 
time as the king of the physicians. The ministers set 
him upon an elephant and with great pomp installed him 
for the third time as king of the physicians.” 

Tibetan Tales, pp. 92-109. 

The Story of Jlvaka as narrated in (he Mahavaggo, 
Eighth Kandhaka. 

(The Dress of the Bhikkus.) 

4. And the courtezan Sftlavati, when the child in 
her womb had reached maturity, gave birth to a boy. 
And the courtezan S&lavati gave orders to her maid- 
servant (saying), ^ Go my girl, put this boy into an old 
winnowing basket, take him away, and throw him away 
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on a dust-heap.’ The servant accepted this order of the 
courtezan Sftlavati (by saying), * Yes, Madam/ put that 
boy into an old winnowing basket^ took him away, and 
threw him away on a dust-heap. 

At that time a royal prince, Abhaya by name,' went 
betimes to attend upon the king, and saw that boy, 
around whom crows were gathering. When he saw that, 
he asked the people: ' What is that, my good Sirs, around 
which the crows are gathering?^ 

* It is a boy, Your Highness.' 

^ Is he alive, Sirs ? * 

' He is alive. Your Highness.’ 

* Well, my good Sirs, bring that boy to our palace 
and give him to the nurses to nourish him ! ^ 

And those people accepted that order of the royal 
prince Abhaya (by saying), ‘ Yes, Your Highness,’ brought 
that boy to the palace of the royal prince Abhaya, and 
gave him to the nurses (saying), ^ Nourish (this boy).’ 

Because (the people had said about this boy to Abhaya), 

* He is alive ’ (y i v a t i), they gave him the name of 
(r 1 V a k a; because he had been caused to be nourished 
by the royal prince {iumdrefia posdpito)^ they gave him 
the name of KomdrabAaii a.* 

^ Tbit * royal prince Abhaya ' (Abbaya K u m & r a) is mentioned 
by the Oainaa under the name of A b h a y a k u m ft r a as the son of 
Seniya, f.e., BimbU&ra. See Jacobi, Zeitachrift der Dentschen Morg. 
Geeellsobaft, Vol* XXXIV, p. 187. 

* The word which we have translated, * Your Highneis' (d e y a, 
iti. * Qod *) ia the aame which ia uaed by all peraona except by Samanaa 

n addressing a king. 

^ BvidenUy the redactors of. this passage referred the 'first part 
of the oomponnd Kom&rabhakka to the royal prince (Enmfira) 
Abbaya, and intended Komarabhakka to be understood ae * a 
person whose life ie snpported by a royal prince.’ So also the name 
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5 And ere long 6rivaka Kom&mbba^^a came to the 
years of discretion. And &ivaka Komftrabha/rA;a went to 
the place where the royal prince Abhaya was; having 
api>roaehed him he said to the royal prince Abhaya: 

‘ Who is my mother, Your Highness, and who is my 
father.’ 

‘ I do not know your mother, my good &tvaka, but 
1 am your father, for I have had you nourished.’ 

Now 6^ivaka KomArabfaakka thought: ^ In these royal 
families it is not easy to find one’s livelihood without 
knowing an art. What if 1 were to learn an art.’ 

6. At that time there lived at TakkasilA (Ta'^tXa) 
a world-renowned physician. And &ivaka KomArabhak>l^a 
without asking leave of the royal prince Abhaya set 
out for Takkasilfi. Wandering from place to place he 
came to TakkasilA and to the place where that physician 
was. Having approached him he said to that physician, 

‘ I wish to learu your art, doctor.* 

* Well, friend Givaka, learn it/ 

And 6ivaka Komftrabha^/i^a learnt much, and learnt 
easily, and understood well, and did not forget what he 
had learnt. And when seven years have elapsed, Givaka 
KomArabhaHa thought; ' I learn much, and learn easily, 
and I understand well, and I do not forget what I have 
learnt. I have studied now seven years, and I do not see 
the end of this art. W’hen shall I see the end of this art ?’ 

Eumara-Kassapa is explained in the O&taka couunentary (Bb. D., 
Buddhist Birth Stories,’ p. 204). The true meaning of the name, 
boTcever, appears to have been different, for in Sanskrit KumArabhriis^^ 
and Kumdrabhrttya are technical terms for the part of the 
medical science which comprises the treatment of infants (see Wise, 
Commentary on the Hindu System of Medicine,' p. 3). We believe, 
therefore, that this surname KomArabhukka really means, * Master o/ 
the KAumArahJiritya Science ’) 
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7, And 6'tvaka Komftrabha/I'/ca went to the place 
where that physician was; having approached him he 
said to lliat physician : * I learn nuicb, doctor^ and 1 learn 
easily; I understand well, and do not forget what I have 
learnt. 1 have studied now seven years, and Ido not see 
the end of this art. When shall I see the end of this art? ^ 

‘ Very well, niy dear (xivaka, take this spade, and seek 
round about Takkasila a yo^ana on every side, and what¬ 
ever (plant) you see which is not medicinal, bring it to me.* 

6^ivaka KontiArabhaA/ca accepted this order of that 
physician (saying), ‘ Yes, doctor,’ took a spade, and went 
around about Takkasila a yoyana on every side, but he 
did not see anything that was not medicinal. Then 
Givaka Komftrabha//{a went to the place where that 
physician was; having approached him he said to that 
physician : ^ I liave been seeking, doctor, all around 
Takkasilft a yoj'ana on every side, but I have not seen 
anything that is not medicinal.* 

(The physician replied), * You have done your learning, 
my good 6"tvaka; this will do for acquiring your liveli¬ 
hood. * Speaking thus he gave to (zivaka KomftrabhaX:^*a 
a little (money) for his journey (home). 

8. And (jivaka Komftrabha^/^a took that little money, 
given to him for his journey, and set out for Rayagaha. 
And on the way at Sftketa that little money of G'ivaka 
Komai-abhaHa was spent. Now &ivaka KomArabhaA-A-a 
thought: * These ways are wild, and there is but little 
water and little food ; it is difficult to travel here without 
money for the journey. What if I were to try to get 
ome money for my journey.* 

At that time the Se//^i*s * wife at S&keta had been 
suffering for seven years from disease in the liead ; many 


^ See the note at p. J, 7,1. 
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very great and worid-renowned physicians came, but they 
could not restore her to health ; they received much gold, 
and went away. 

And Givaka Kom&rabhakka, when he had entered 
Sftketa, asked the people : ^ Who is sick here, my good 
Sirs ? Whom shall I cure ?’ 

* That Se/^^i*s wife, doctor, has been suffering for seven 
years from a disease in the head; go, doctor, and cure 
that Se^^^i’s wife/ 

9. Then (7ivaka Kom&rabha^A:a went to the house 
of that householder, the Se^^^i; and when he had reached 
it, he gave orders to the door-keeper (saying), ‘ Go, 
my good door-keeper, and tell the Se^^^i^s wife: ^ A 
physician has come in, Madam, who wants to see you.* 

That door-keeper accepted this order of f7ivaka Komftra- 
bha/f^a (saying), * Yes, doctor,' went to the place where 
the SetifiVs wife was, and having approached her, he said 
to the Se/^/d*s wife : ‘ A physician has come in, Madam, 
who wants to see you.' 

* W^hat sort of man is that physician, my good door¬ 
keeper ? ’ 

* He is a young man, Madam. ’ 

* Nay, my good door-keeper, what can a young 
physician help me ? Many very great and world-renowned 
physicians have come and have not been able to restore 
me to health ; they have receivoil much gold, and have 
gone away.' 

10. Thus that door-keeper went to (?ivaka Komara- 
bha^^* having approached him he said to &ivaka 
Komftrabha^;fa: ^ The Se^Wi's wife has said, doctor: Nay, 
my good door-keeper (&c. as in §9).' 

(tfivaka replied), ^Oo, my good door-keeper, and tell 
the Sett/iVa wife: ‘‘ The physician, Madam, says : * Do 
not give me anything beforehand. Madam ,* when you 
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shall have been restored to healthy then you may give me 
what you like.’ 

The door-keeper accepted this order of 6tvaka Komara- 
bbakka (saying), ^ Yes, doctor,* went to the place where 
the Se/^^i’s wife was, and having approached her he said 
to the Se^^Ai’s wife : ' The physician, Madam, says (&c., 
as above).’ 

‘ Well, my good door-keeper, let the physician enter.* 

The door-keeper accepted this order of the Se^Mi’s 
wife (saying), ' Yes, Madam,* went to the place where 
Givaka Kom&rabhaA*A:a was, aqd having approached him 
he said to 6rivaka Kom&rabhaAr>fa: ' The wife 

calls you doctor.* 

11. Then Givaka Komftrabha^^ went to the place 
where the Se^^^i’s wife was ; having approached her, and 
having carefully observed the change in the appearance 
of the Se^^^i’s wife, he said to the Se^MPs wife: ^ We 
want one pasata ^ of ghee. Madam,* Then the Sei^^^i’s 
wife ordered one pasata of ghee to be given to Gtvaka 
Kom&rabhakka. And Gtvaka Komftrabhak^a boiled up 
that pasata of ghee with various drugs, ordered the 
Se^Mi’s wife to lie down on her back in the bed, and gave 
it her through her nose. And the butter given through 
the nose came out through the mouth. And the Se^^^i’s 
wife spat it out into the spittoon, and told the maid¬ 
servant : * Come, my girl, take this ghee up with a piece 
of cotton.* 


Cot prasrita or prasziti (* haodful') la said by the BaDskrit 
lexicograiibera to be equal to two palas. About the pala, which 
according to the ghee measure (gbntapramans) of ftiagadba was the 
thirty-second part of a prastha, see the Atbarva-pariaishfa 36, 3, ap. 
Weber, Ueber dea Vedakalender namens Jyotiabam, p. 82. Compare 
also Bh. D., * Ancient Ooina and Measures of Ceylon,* pp. IS, 12. 
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12. Theo (7ivaka Komftrabhakka thought : ' It is 

astonishing how niggardly this housewife is, iii that she 
has this ghee, which ought to be thrown away, taken 
up with a piece of cotton. 1 have given her many 
Tiighly precious drugs. What sort of fee will she give 
rnc ? ' 

And the Se/^^i’s wife, when she observed the change 
of demeanour in (rivaka Komilrabha/tAa, said to ffivaka 
Komftrabha/:£a ' Why are you perplexed, doctor V 

‘ I thought : It is astonishing, &c.’* ’ 

^ Householders like us, doctor, know why to economize* 
thus i this ghee will do for the servants or workmen 
to anoint their feet with, or it can be poured into the 
lamp. Be not perplexed, doctor, you will not loose your 
fee.' 

13. And fiivaka Komftrabha/rXra drove away the 

disease in the head which the Se^/Z/i’s wife had had for 
seven years, by once giving her medicine through the 
nose. Then the wife, who had been restored to 

health, gave four thousand (k&hapanas) to (rivaka 
Komftrabhakka ; her son (thinking), ^ My mother stands 
there restored, ’ gave him four thousand; her daughter-in- 
law, (thinking), * My mother-in-law, stands there restored/ 
gave him fourthousand; the Se/^//i, the householder, 
(thinking), ‘ My wife stands there restored,’ gave him four 
thousand and a man-servant and a maid-servant and a 
coach with horses. 

Then 6ivaka Komftrabba/pA’a took these sixteen 
thousand (kftb&paMas) and the man-servant, the maid¬ 
servant, and the coach with the horses, and set out for 
Bft^agaha. In due course he came to M^agaha, and to 
the place where the royal prince Abhaya was; having 
approached him he said to the royal prince Abhaya : ' This, 
Your Highness, (have I received for) the first work I have 
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done, sixteen thousand and a man-servant and a maid¬ 
servant and a coach with horses ; may Your Highness 
accept this as payment for my bringing up.’ 

* Nay, my dear Civaka, keep it, but do not get a 
dwelling for yourself elsewhere tlian in our residence/, 

(/ivaka Komfi.rabha^'/'a accepted this ordiftf of the 
royal prince Abhaya (saying), ' Yes, Your Highness,^ and 
got himself a dwelling in the residence of the royal 
prince Abhaya. ^ 

14. At that time the Magadha king Seniya 

Bimbisftra suffered from a fistula ; his garments were 
stained with blood. When the ([ueens saw that, they 
ridiculed (the king, and said) : ‘ His Majesty is having 
Ins courses. His Majesty will bring forth ! * The king 
was annoyed at that. And the Magadha king Seniya 
BiinbisAra said to the royal prince Abhaya : ‘ I am 

suffering, my dear Abhaya, from such a disease that 
my garments are stained with blood ; and the queens, 
when they see it, ridicule (me by saying), ‘‘ His Majesty 
is &c.” Pray, my dear Abhaya, find a physician for 
me, able to cure me.’ 

‘ This excellent young physician of ours, Sire, Civaka, 
he will cure Your Majesty.’ 

^Then pray, my dear Abhaya, give orders to the 
physician Gtvaka, and he shall cure me.^ 

15. Then the royal prince Abhaya gave orders to 
(Jivaka KomarabhaA/*a (saying), ‘ Go, my dear GWaka, 
and cure the king.’ 

Givaka Koroftrabha^Xa accepted this order of the 
royal prince Abhaya (by saying), ' Yes, Your Highness,* 
took some medicament in his nail, and went to the 
place where the Magadha king Seniya Bimbis&ra was. 
Having approached him, he said to the Magadha king 
Seniya Bimbis&ra: ' Let us see your disease, Your 
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Majesty.’ And (jivaka Koin&rabha^>ira healed the fistula 
of the Magadha king Seniya Bimbis&ra by one anointing. 

Then the Magadha king Seniya Bimbisara, having 
been restored to health, ordered his five hundred wives 
to put on all their ornaments ; then he ordered them 
to take their ornaments off and to make a heap of them, 
and he said to Givaka Kom&rabhaHa : ' All these orna¬ 
ments, my dear Givaka, of my five hundred wives shall 
be thine.’ 

^Nay, Sire, may Your Majesty remember my office.’ 

* Very well, ray dear Givaka, you can wait upon 
me and my seraglio and the fraternity of Bhikkhus with 
the Buddha at its head.’ 

Givaka Kom^rabha/Jca accepted this order of the 
Magadha king Seniya Bimbisftra (by saying), ‘ Yes, Your 
Majesty.’ 

16. At that time the Se^^//i at Bftyagaha had been 
suffering for seven years from a disease in the head. 
Many very great and world-renowned physicians came, 
and were not able to restore him to health ; they received 
much gold and went away. And a prognostication had 
been made by the physicians to him, to wit : Some 
of the physicians said : ‘ The SeMi, the householder, will 
die on the fifth day ; other physicians said : ‘ The 
Seitkif the householder, will die on the seventh day.’ 

Now (a certain) RiVagaha merchant thought : ‘ This 
this householder, does good service both to the 
king and to the merchants’ guild. Now the physicians 
have made prognostication to him (&c., as above). There 
is Givaka, the royal physician, an excellent young doctor. 
What if we were to ask the king for his physician 
Givaka to cure the Se^^^i, the householder ? ’ 

17. And the RAyagaha merchant went to the place 
where the Magadha king Seniya Bimbisftra was ; having 

90 
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approached him, he said to the Magadha king Seniya 
Bimbis&ra : ^ That Se^^^i, Sire, that householder, does 
good service both to Your Majesty and to the merchants^ 
guild. Now the physicians have made prognostication 
to him, &c. May it please Your Majesty to order the 
physician (?{vaka to cure the Se^Mi, the householder.’ 

Then the Magadha king Seniya Bimbisftra gave orders 
to 6'ivaka Komarabha^^a (saying), ^ Qo, my dear &ivaka, 
and cure the Setthi, the householder.’ 

Givaka KomftrabhaA^ accepted this order of the 
Magadha king Seniya Bimbis&ra (by saying), ^Yes, 
Your Majesty,’ went to the place where the Se^^^i, the 
householder, was, and having approached him, and having 
carefully observed the change in his appearance, he said 
to the Se/^^i, the householder : ^ If I restore you to health, 
my good householder, what fee will you give me ? ’ 

^All that I possess shall be yours, doctor, and I 
will be your slave.’ 

18. ^ Well, my good householder, will you be able 
to lie down on one side for seven months ? ’ 

* I shall be able, doctor, to lie down on one side for 
seven months.’ 

^ And will you be able, my good householder, to 
lie down on the other side for seven months ? ’ 

* I shall be able, doctor, to lie down on the other side 
for seven months.’ 

^ And will you be able, my good householder, to lie 
down on your back for seven months ? ’ 

* I shall be able, doctor, to lie down on my back for 
seven months.’ 

Then Qtvaka Komftrbhafcka ordered the 8e^^4i, the 
householder, to lie down on his bed, tied him fast to 
his bed, cut through the skin of the head, drew apart 
the flesh on each side of the incision, pulled two worms 
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out (of the wound)^ and showed them to the people 
(saying), ^ See, Sirs, these two worms, a small one and 
a big one. The doctors who said, ‘ On the fifth day 
the Se^Mi, the householder, will die,’ have seen this big 
worm, and how it would penetrate on the fifth day to 
the brain of the Se/^4i, the householder, and that when 
it had penetrated to the brain, the Se^Mi, the house¬ 
holder, would die. Those doctors have seen it quite 
rightly. And the doctors who said, ‘ On the seventh 
day the Se^^^i, the householder, will die,’ have seen this 
small worm, and how it would penetrate on the seventh 
day to the brain of the Se^^^i, the householder, and that 
when it had penetrated to the brain, the Se^^^i, the 
householder would die. Those doctors have seen it quite 
rightly.’ (Speaking thus) he closed up the sides of the 
wound, stitched up the skin on the head, and anointed 
it with salve. 

19. And when seven days had elapsed, the Se^^Ai, 
the householder^ said to vaka Komftrabha^/fa : ‘ I am 
not able, doctor, to lie down on one side for seven months.’ 

* Did you not tell me, my good householder : ‘ I shall 
be able, doctor, to lie down on one side for seven 
months ? ’ 

^ It is true, doctor, I told you so indeed, but I shall die 
(if I do); I cannot lie down on one side for seven months,’ 

‘Well, my good householder, then you must lie down 
on the other side for seven months.’ 

And when seven days had elapsed, the Se^Mi, the 
householder, said to (iivaka KomftrabhakA:a : ‘ I am not 
able, doctor, to lie down on the other side for seven montfas. 

‘ Did you not tell me, &c. ? ’ 

‘ It is true, doctor, I told you so indeed, &c.’ 

‘Well, my good householder, then you must lie down 
on your back for seven months.’ 
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And when seven days had elapsed, the the 

householder, said to (rivaka KomA.rabhafc/ca : * I am not 
able, doctor, to lie down on my back for seven months.’ 

* Did you not tell me, &e. ? ’ 

' It is true, doctor, I told you so indeed, &c.’ 

20. ‘ If I had not spoken thus to you, my good 
householder, you would not have lain down even so long 
a time. But I knew beforehand, After three times 
seven days the se^Mi, the householder, will be restored 
to health.” Arise my good householder, you are restored ; 
look to it what fee you give me.’ 

'All that I possess shall be yours, doctor, and I 
will be your slave. ’ 

' Nay, my good householder, do not give me all 
that you possess, and do not be my slave ; give one 
hundred thousand (Kfthftpa;eas) to the king, and one 
hundred thousand to me.’ 

Then the Se^^^i, the householder, having regained 
his health, gave a hundred thousand (KAh&pa;tas) to the 
king, and a hundred thousand to ^'ivaka Koinftrabha^^a. 

21. At that time the son of the Se^^//i at Benares, who 
used to amuse himself by tumbling (mokkhaA;ik 
brought upon himself an entanglement of bis intestines, 
in consequence of which he could digest neither the rice- 
milk which he drank, nor the food of which he partook, 

' MokkhaX;ikai8 explained in a passage quoted by Childers sub 
voce and taken from the Sumahgula Vil&sini on the 4th Ma^r/hima 
Sila. (Compare Rb. D., * Buddhist Suttas from the Puli/ p. 198.) 
The passage from Buddhaghosa is however not devoid of ambiguity. 
He says : *Mokkbakikais the feat of turning over and over. One 
gets bold of a staff in the air» and places his head on Uie ground; 
turning himself upside down. This is what is meant (by the word 
m o k k b a k i k ft).’ It is not clear whether the performer suspends 
himself by his feet from a horizontal bar fixed at a height above the 
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nor was he able to ease himself in the regular way« 
In consequence of that he grew lean, he looked disfigured 
and discoloured, (his complexion became) more and more 
yellow, and the veins stood out upon his skin. 

Now the Se^Mi of Benares thought: ^ My son is 
suffering from such and such a disease : he neither can 
digest the rice-milk which he drinks (&c., as above, down 
to:) and the veins stand out upon his skin. What if 
I were to go to Rft^agaha and to ask the king for his 
physician &ivaka to cure my son.* 

And the Se/^//i of Benares went to Uftyagaha and 
repaired to the place where the Magadha king Seniya 
Bimbis&ra was; having approached him, he said to the 
Magadha king Seniya Bimbisara: ‘ My son, Your Majesty, 
is suffering from such and such a disease : he neither can 
digest the rice-milk which he drinks (&c., as above down 
to :) and the veins stand out upon his skin. May it please 
Your Majesty to order the physician G^ivaka to cure my son.* 
22. Then the Magadha king Seniya Bimbisftra gave 
orders to Givaka Komarabhak/v-a (saying), ‘ Go, my dear 
Oivaka; go to Benares^ and cure the Sett/fVs son at Benares.* 
(rivaka Koraarabha/rka accepted this order of the 
Magadha king Seniya Bimbis&ra (by saying), ‘ Yes, Your 
Majesty,* went to Benares, and repaired to the place 
where the son of the Benares Se^^^i was; having 
approached him, and having carefully observed the change 
in his appearance, he ordered the people to leave the room, 
drew the curtain, tied him fast to a pillar, placed his 
wife in front of him, cut through the skin of the belly, 


grouDd; or whether he turns a sommersault, holding at the same 
time a stick in his bands. The latter seems more in accordance 
with the phrase, * holding a stick in the air ’ (fikftse daiidam gahetva) 
and with the phrase * turning over and over ' (Samparivattanam). 
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drew the twisted intestines oat| and showed them to his 
wife (saying), ^ Look here what the disease was, from 
which your husband was suffering. This is the reason 
why he neither can digest the rice-milk which he drinks, 
nor can digest the food of which he partakes, nor is able 
to ease himself in the regular way, and why he has grown 
lean, and looks disfigured and discoloured, and (why his 
complexion has become) more and more yellow, and the 
veins have stood out upon his skin.’ (Speaking thus), 
he disentangled the twisted intestines, put the intestines 
back (into their right position), stitched the skin together, 
and anointed it with salve. And before long the Benares 
Se^Mi’s son regained his health. 

Then the Se^/^i of Benares (saying to himself), ^ My 
son stands here restored to health,’ gave sixteen thousand 
(kfth&pa»as) to (?ivaka Kom&rabha^ka. And (rtvaka 
KomArabhakfca took those sixteen thousand (k&h&panas), 
and went back again to B&yagaha. 

23. At that time king Payyota (of Uyyeni) was 
suffering from jaundice. Many very great and world- 
renowned physicians came and were not able to restore 
him to health ^ they received mueh gold and went away. 
Then king Fayyota sent a messenger to the Magadha 
king Seniya Bimbis&ra (with the following message): 
^ I am suffering from such and such a disease; pray, Your 
Majesty,^ give orders to the physician Givaka; he 

This passage in which king Pag^ota is represented as addressing 
king Bimbis&ra by the respectful expresBion * d e v a ' may in our 
opinion be brought forward against Professor Jacobi's conjecture 
(Zeitscbrift der Deutschen Morg. Gesellschaft. VoU XXXIV, p. 188), 
that Bimbis&ra was merely a feudal chief under the supreme rule of 
king Pagyota. The Pitaka texts are always very exact in the 
selection of the terms of respect in which the different persons address 
each other. 
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will care me.’ Then the Magadba king Seniya Bimbi- 
sftra gave orders to (rivaka Kom&rabhak/ca (saying), 

* Go my dear (rivaka; go to U^^eni, and cure king 
Pai^^ota.’ 

6tvaka Kom&rabha/cA^a accepted this order of the 
Magadha king Seniya Bimbis&ra (by saying), ‘ Yes, Your 
Majesty,^ went to U^^eni and to the place where king 
Pai^^ota was, and having approached him, and having 
carefully observed the change in his appearance, he said 
to king Pa^^ota: 

24. ‘ I will boil up some ghee, Sire, which Your 
Majesty must drink.’ 

‘ Nay, my good &ivaka ; do what you can for restoring 
me without giving me ghee; I have an aversion and a 
distaste for ghee/ 

Then (Pivaka Koin^rabhakka thought: ^ The disease 
of this king is such a one that it cannot be cured without 
ghee. What if I were to boil up ghee so that it takes 
the colour, the smell, and the taste of an astringent 
decoction/ ' 

Then ffivaka Komftrabhakka boiled some ghee with 
various drugs so as to give it the colour, the smell, and 
the taste of an astringent decoction. And (livaka Komftra- 
bhakka thought: * When this king shall have taken the 
butter and digested it, it will make him vomit. This 
king is cruel, he might have me killed. What if I were 
to take leave beforehand/ And Givaka Kom^irabhakka 
went to the place where king Pa^^ota was, having 
approached him he said to king Pa^^ota: 

25. ^ We physicians. Sire, draw out roots and gathei 
medical drugs at such an hour as this. May it please 
Your Majesty to send the following order to the (royal) 


' See, about the decoctions used in medicine, vi, 4. 
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stables, and to the gate (of the town) : “ Let ffivaka ride 
out on what animal he likes; let him leave (the town) 
by what gate he likes; let him leave at what hour he 
likes; let him enter again at what hour he likes.” ’ 

And king Payyota sent the following order to the 
(royal) stables and to the gates (of the town): ^ Let 
6rivaka ride out on what animal be likes, &c/ 

At that time king Pa^^ota had a she-elephant, called 
Bhaddavatik&, which could travel fifty yo^anas (in one 
day). And &ivaka Komftrabha/c/ca gave the ghee to king 
Psi^^ota (saying), ‘ May Your Majesty drink this decoc¬ 
tion.’ Then, having made king Payyota drink the ghee, 
Givaka Komftrabhakka went to the elephant stable, and 
hasted away from the town on the she-elephant Bhadda- 
vatikft. 

26. And when king Pay^ota had drunk that ghee 
and was digesting it, it made him vomit. Then king 
Payyota said to his attendants: * That wicked 6^ivaka, 
my good Sirs, has given me ghee to drink. Go, my 
good Sirs, and seek the physician Givakfi.’ 

(The attendants answered), * He has run away from 
the town on the she-elephant Bhaddavatik&.’ 

At that time king Payyota had a slave, Kftka by 
name, who could travel sixty yoyanas (in one day), who had 
been begotten by a non-human being. To this slave Kftka, 
king Payyota gave the order : ^ Go, my good K&ka, and 
call the physician (7ivaka back (saying): ^ The king 

orders you to return, doctor.’ But those physicians, my 
good Kftka, are cunning people; do not accept anything 
from him/ 

27. And the slave Kftka overtook (jivaka Komftra* 
bhakka on bis way, at Kosambi when he was taking his 
breakfast. And the slave Kftka said to 6^ivaka Komftra* 
bha^/bt: ‘The king orders you to return, doctor.’ 
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(6’ivaka replied), ^ Wait, my good Kaka, until we have 
taken our meal; here, my good Kftka, eat.’ 

(Kaka said), 'Nay, doctor, the king has told me, 
' I’hose physicians, my good K4ka, are cunning people; 
do not accept anything from him.” 

At that time 6'ivaka Komrirabha/(:>(‘a, who had cut 
oif some drug with his nail, was eating an ctnblic 
inyrobalan fruit and drinking water. And 6^ivaka 
Komftrabha/Jca .said to the slave Kaka : ‘ Here, my good 
Kdka, eat of this niyrobalan fruit and take some water.* 

28. Then the slave K&ka thought: ' This j^hysician 
eats the myrobalaii and drinks the water; there cannot 
be any harm in it.* So he ate half of the myrobalan and 
drank some water. And that half myrobalan which ((?ivaka) 
had given him to eat, opened his bowels on the spot. 

Then the slave K&ka said to G^ivaka Kom&rabhaA:ka ; 

' Can my life be saved, doctor ? * 

(Givaka replied), 'Be not afraid; my good K&ka, 
you will be quite well. But the king is cruel; that 

king might have me killed; therefore do I not return.* 
Speaking thus he handed over to Kftka the she-elephant 
Bhaddvatika, and set out for RsV^ga'ha. Having reached 
lift,^agaha in due course, he went to the place where the 
Magadha king Seniya Bimbis&ra was ; having approached 
him he told the whole thing to the Magadha king 
Biinbisftra. 

(Bimbis4ra said), ' You have done right, my good 
Givaka, that you have not returned; that king is cruel ; 
he might have had you killed.* 

29. And king Pay^ota, being restored to health, sent 
a messenger to Givaka Kom&rabhaA;ka (with this message), 

' May Givaka come to me; I will grant him a boon.* 

(Givaka replied), 'Nay, Sir, may His Majesty 
remember my office.* 

91 
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At that time king Pa^^ota had a suit of Siveyyaka 
cloth/ which was the best, and the most excellent, and 
the first, and the most precious, and the noblest of many 
cloths, and of many suits of cloth, and of many hundred 
suits of cloth, and of many thousand suits of cloth, and 
of many hundred thousand suits of cloth. And king 
Pay^ota sent this suit of Siveyyaka cloth to Givaka 
Komftrabhakka. Then ^ivaka Komftrabha/c/ca thought: 

* This suit of Siveyyaka cloth which king Pa^yota has 
sent me, is the best and the most excellent (&c., down to:) 
and of many hundred thousand suits of cloth. Nobody 
else is worthy to receive it but He the blessed, 
perfect Arahat-Buddha, or the Magadha king Seniya 
Bimbis&ra.’ 

30. At that time a disturbance had befallen the 
humors of the Blessed One’s body. And the Blessed One 
said to the venerable Ananda: ‘ A disturbance, Ananda, 
has befallen the humors of the Tath&gata’s body; the 
Tathftgata wishes to take a purgative.’ Then the vener¬ 
able Ananda went to the place where (7ivaka Kom&ra- 
bhakkawas; having approached him he said to (rivaka 
Komd,rabhakka: 

^ My good (rtvaka, a disturbance has befallen the 
humors of the Tathftgata’s body; the Tathftgata wishes 
to take a purgative.’ 


^ Buddhaghosa gives two explaoatioDs of Siveyyakam 
du« 5 ayugain. * Either Siveyyaka cloth meaos the doth used in 
the Uttarakura country for veiling the dead bodies when they are 
brought to the burying-ground {sivathiJcA), (A certain kind of birds 
take the bodies to the Himavat mountains in order to eat them, and 
throw the cloths away. When eremites find them theroi they bring 
them to the king.) Or Siveyyaka cloth means a cloth woven from 
yarn which skilful women in the Sivi country spin.* No doubt the 
latter explication is the right one* 
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(Oivaka replied), ^ Well venerable Ananda, you ought 
to rub the Blessed One’s body with fat for a few days.’ 

And the venerable Ananda, having rubbed the Blessed 
One’s body with fat for some days, went to the place 
where (rivaka Komftrabha/c/!;a was; having approached 
him he said to (7ivaka KomArabha/c/ca : * I have rubbed, 

my good (rivakaj the Tath&gata’s body with fat; do you 
now what you think fit/ 

31. Then Givaka KomArabha/cka thought: ^It is 
not becoming that 1 should give a strong purgative to 
the Blessed One/ (Thinking thus), he imbued three 
handfuls of blue lotuses with various drugs and went 
therewith to the place where the Blessed One was; having 
approached him he offered one handful of lotuses to the 
Blessed One (saying), ^Lord, may the Blessed One 
smell this first handful of lotuses ; that will purge the 
Blessed One ten times/ Thu.^ he ofEered also the second 
handful of lotuses to the Blessed One (saying), ^Lord, 
may the Blessed One smell this second handful of lotuses; 
that will purge the Blessed One ten times/ Thus he 
offered also the third handful of lotuses ; ' that will purge 
the Blessed One ten times. Thus the Blessed One will have 
purged full thirty times.’ And Givaka KomArabha^ka, 
having given to the Blessed One a purgative for full 
thirty times, bo wed down before the Blessed One, and 
passed round him with his right side towards him, and 
went away. 

32. And Givaka KomArabhakka, when he was out 
of doors, thought: ‘ I have given indeed to the Blessed 
One a purgative for full thirty times, but as the humors 
of the TathAgata’s body are disturbed, it will not purge 
the Blessed One full thirty times; it will purge the 
Blessed One only twenty-nine times. But the Blessed 
One, having purgedi will take a bath; the bath will 
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purge the Blessed One once; thus the Blessed One will 
be purged full thirty times.’ 

And the Blessed One, who understood by the power of 
his mind this reflection of ^ivaka IComArabha^c/ca, said to 
the venerable Ananda: ^ Oivaka Kora&rahha/Jca, Ananda, 
when he was out of doors, has thought: ‘‘ I have given 
indeed (&c., as above down to : ) thus the Blessed One 
will be purged full thirty times/’ Well Ananda, get 
warm water ready.’ 

The venerable Ananda accepted this order of the 
Blessed One (saying), ‘ Yes, Lord,’ and got warm water 
ready. 

3-5. And ^ivaka Kom&rabha7c/ia went to the place 
where the Blessed One was ; having approached him 
and respectfully saluted the Blessed One, he sat down 
near him; sitting near him (?ivaka Kom&rabha/lc/ca said 
to the Blessed One: ‘ Lord, has the Blessed One purged ? ’ 
(Buddha replied), ‘ I have purged, Givaka.’ (Givaka said), 
^ When I was out of doors, Lord, I thought : I have 

given indeed &e.” Lord, may the Blessed One take a 
bath, may the Happy One take a bath.’ Then the Blessed 
One bathed in that warm water ; the bath purged the 
Blessed One once ; thus the Blessed One was purged full 
thirty times. 

And Trivaka Kom&rabha/c^a said to the Blessed One : 

‘ Lord, until the Blessed One’s body is completely 
restored, you had better abstain from liquid food.’ And 
ere long the Blessed One’s body was completely restored. 

84. Then &ivaka KomArabha&fea took that suit of 
Siveyyaka cloth and went to the place where the Blessed 
One was ; having approached him, and having respectfully 
saluted the Blessed One, he sat down near him. Sitting 
near him, &ivaka KomArabhafcT^a said to the Blessed 
One : ^Lord, I ask one boon of the Blessed One.’ (Buddha 
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replied), ‘ The Tathigatas, G^tvaka^ are above "ranting* 
boons (before they know what, they are)/ (Givaka said), 
‘ Lord, it is a proper and unobjectionable demand/— 
' Speak, Givaka/ 

‘ Lord, the Blessed One wears only p a s u k u 1 a robes 
(robes made of rags taken from adust heap or acemetery^), 
and so does the iraternity of Bhikkhus. Now, Lord, 
this suit of Siveyyaka cloth has been sent to me by 

king Pa^^ota, which is the best, and the most excellent, 
and the first, and the most precious, and the noblest 

of many cloths and of many suits of cloth, and of many 

hundred suits of cloth, and of many thousand suits of 

cloth and of many hundred thousand suits of cloth. 
Lord, may the Blessed One accept from me this suit 
of Siveyyaka cloth, and may he allow to the fraternity 
of Bhikkhus to wear lay robes/^ 

The Blessed One accepted this suit of Siveyyaka cloth. 
And the Blessed One taught, incited, animated, and 
gladd ned T/ivaka Kom^rabha/c/ra by religious discourse. 
And 6'ivaka Komarabhafefca, having been taught, incited, 
animated, and gladdened by the Blessed One by religious 
discourse, rose from his seat, respectfully saluted the 
Blessed One, passed round him with his right side towards 
him, and went away. 

85- And the Blessed One, after having delivered a 
religious discourse in consequence of that, thus addressed 
the Bikkhus : 

‘ I allow you, O Bhikkhus, to wear lay robes. He 
who likes may wear p a s ii k u 1 a ; he who likes may 


' Bhaddhagliosu.: ‘ To the Blessed One daring the twenty years 
from his Sambodlii till this story happened uo one had presented a 
lay robe. 

* Gabapati^ivara may be translated also, as Buddhaghosa 
explains it, ' a robe presented by lay people.' 
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accept lay robes. Whether you are pleased with the 
one or with the other sort' of robes, I approve it/ 

Now the people at Ri^agaha heard, ^ The Blessed 
One has allowed Bhikkhus to wear lay robes/ Then 
those people became glad and delighted (beeause they 
thought), ' Now we will bestow gifts (on the Bhikkhus) 
and acquire merit by good works, since the Blessed One 
has allowed the Bhikkhus to wear lay robes/ And in 
one day many thousands of robes were presented at 
RAyagaha (to the Bhikkhus). 

And the people in the country heard, ^ The Blessed 
One has allowed the Bhikkhus to wear lay robes/ Then 
those people became glad (&e., as above down to ;) And 
in one day many thousands of robes were presented 
through the country also (to the Bhikkhus), 

36. At that time the Sa^gha had received a mantle. 
They told this thing to the Blessed One. 

* I allow you, O Bhikkhus, to wear a mantle/ 

They had got a silk mantle. 

* I allow you, O Bhikkhus, to wear a silk mantle.’ 

They had got a fleecy counterpane.* 

' I allow you, O Bhikkhus, to use a fleecy counterpane/ 
End of the first BhAnavAra. 

2 

At that time the king of Kasi ® sent to (?ivaka 
KomArabhakka a woollen garment made half of Benares 

^ Itarttara (* the one or the other') clearly refers to the two sorts 
of robes mentioned before, not, as Childers (s.y., itarttaro) under- 
stands it, to whether the robes are good or bad. Compare also Chapter 
d,S2. 

* Sea Abhidh&na pp. V. 312. 

* Buddhaghosa : * This king was Pasenadi's brother, the same 
father's Son.* He appears to hare been a sub-king of Fasenadi, 
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cloth...Then &ivaka Komd.rabha/itka took that woollen 
garment made half of Benares cloth and went to the 
place where the Blessed One was ; having approached 
him, and respectfully saluted the Blessed One, he sat 
down near him. Sitting near him, ^ivaka KomArabha/c/ca 
said to the Blessed One : ^ Lord this woollen garment 
made half of Benares cloth...^ has been sent to me by 
the king of KAsi. May the Blessed One, Lord, accept 
this woollen garment, which, may be to me a long time 
for a good and a blessing.' The Blessed One accepted 
that woollen garment. 

And the Blessed One taught (etc., as in chap. I, § 3i, 
down to :) and wont away. 

And the Blessed One, after having delivered a religious 
discourse in consequence of that, thus addressed the 
Bhikkhus : 

^ I allow you, O Bhikkhus, to use woollen garments/ " 
Mahavaff^a^ S. B. E,^ XVII, pp. 173-1 

The History of Mwaka^ tvho admimslered 
Medicine to Buddha. 

When Bimsara, king of Bajagaha, heard of the 
fame of Ambapali, the chief courtezan of Wisala, he 

for ID the LohiXcfca>Sutta it is stated that Paseuadi’s rule extended 
both over K&si and Eosala (* Rag a Pasenadi Kosalo Kasikosalam 
aggb&vasiti *). 

' Oar translatioD of a d d h a k a s i y a n; kambnlan/ is 
merely conjectural. Buddhaghosa has the following note: 
*Addbak&siyam, here K&si moans one thousand ; a thing that 
is worth one thousand, is called E a s i y a. This garment was worth 
five hundred; therefore it is called a d d h a k H s i y a. And for the 
same reason it is said, upadd/zakasiyam khamamanam.’ Perhaps 
V i k & s i y a m at VI, 15, 5, may have some connection with the 
word used here. 

Bee last note. 
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became envious of the glory that by her means flowed 
to the Lichawi princes, as in this his own city was 
inferior to Wisala. He therefore commanded that all 
the beautiful women in the neighbourhood should be 
collected, that the most beautiful of them all might be 
chosen; and the choice fell upon the princess Salawati. 
The king then levied for her a tax upon the city of 
200,000 masurans, to which he himself added another 
100,000 and made over to her many gardens, and build¬ 
ings, and immense wealth. The price ol* her embrace 
was appointed to be 2,000 masurans, being twice the 
amount received by Ambapali. She thus became the 
principal courtezan of Rajagaha, and like the banner of 
the city, was known to all. 

After some time she became pregnant, by Abhaya, 
the son of Bimsara; but the prince was not made 
acquainted with the circumstance. It was the custom 
of the courtezans not to make known that they were 
pregnant; and when the child was born, if it was a girl, 
she was brought up in private, but if it was a boy, he was 
taken to the forest and exposed. When anyone came 
to the dwelling of Salawati, her attendants made known 
that she was sick, and thus she concealed her condition 
for the space of nine months. The child of which she 
was delivered was a boy, who was taken privately to a 
certain place in the forest, according to the usual custom. 
In due time the princess again anointed herself, and made 
her appearance in public, as if nothing had happened. 
On the day on which the child was taken to the forest, 
Abhaya went to the same place to walk, when his atten¬ 
tion was attracted by a number of crows near a piece 
of flesh; they did not peck at it with their bills, but 
looked at it as if in kindness, without doing it any harm. 
The prince enquired what was the reason of this 
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appearance^ and was told that the crows were hovering 
round an infant, that had been thrown into a bole. 
He then askeii whether it was alive or dead, and was 
informed, that it was alive. It was because the infant 
was in that birth to enter the path so wan, that his life 
was thus preserved. When the prince saw it, he pitied 
it, from the force of parental afPection, though he knew 
not that it was his own child; and commanding it to be 
taken to the palace, he appointed it a nurse and proper 
attendants. From having been told that it was alive, 
he called it Jiwaka, he who lives. ^ 

When Jiwaka, who was also called KoroSrabhacha, was 
seven or eight years of age, he was playing with the 
other princes in the hall, and they reproached him 
with having no mother. Ashamed, he went to Abhaya, 
and asked who was bis mother; but he smiled and said, 
^ I am your father, who was your mother I know not; 
I found you exposed in the forest, and rescued you.^ 
Then Jiwaka reflected, when he heard this circumstance 
related, that he would receive no inheritance from relation¬ 
ship ; so be resolved that he would learn some science, 
and then b}' his attainments be might be able to acquire 
both relatives and wealth. Again be considered the 
character of the eighteen sciences and the sixty-four arts, 
and determined that he would study the art of medicine, 
that he might be called doctor, and be respected, and 
attain to eminence. With this intention he went to 
Taksala,^ and applied to a learned professor to receive 


^ The history of Jfwaka is inserted at greater lengiih than that oi 
the other disciples of Gotama, as it is of greater interest, and illastrates 
the state of medical science in that early age. 

‘ In almost numberless instances, Taksald, or Takshald, is 
represented as a collegiate city. It is most probably the Taxila of 
t he Greeks, which was situated, according to Strabo, between the 

92 
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him into his school. The professor asked him who he 
was; and as he thought that if he told the whole truth 
it would put him to sbamei be replied that he was the 
son of Abhaya, and the grandson of Bimsara^ king of 
Bajagaha. When he said that he wished to learn 
medicinOy the professor asked what was the amount of 
the wages he had brought; and he replied, ' I have come 
away by stealth from my parents; and therefore have 
not brought anything with me; but I will remain 
with you as a servant, if you will teach me.’ The 
professor saw that there was some appearance of merit 
about him, and agreed to teach him though from other 
pupils he received a thousand masurans. At this moment 
the throne of Sekra trembled, as Jiwaka had 
been acquiring merit through a kap-laksha, and was 
soon to administer medicine to Gotama Budha. The. 
d€wa resolved that as be was to become the physi¬ 
cian of Budha, he would himself be his teacher; and 
for this purpose he came to the earth, entered the mouth 
of the professor, and inspired him with the wisdom he 
needed to teach his pupil in the most excellent manner. 
At once Jfwaka perceived that what the professor asked, 
and thought, and said, proceeded from a dewa, and not 
from a man ; and he soon discovered that he could give 
relief in many eases where his teacher was not able. 
There are diseases that are mortal, and others that are 
not mortal, and about all these be was taught by Sekra 
for the space of seven years. With any other teacher 
he could not have learnt the same things in sixteen years. 
Then Jfwaka asked his preceptor when his education 

Indus and Hydaspea, and is represented as being extensive and well- 
governed. The Hindn legends state that Taksba, the son of Bharata, 
reigned in Gandhira, his capital city being TaksbaafU. 
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would be completed ; and the old man, in older to trj 
his skill, told him that he must go out of oue of the 
gates of the city, and examine the ground around for 
the space of sixteen miles, during four days, after which 
he was to bring him all the roots, flowers, barks, and 
fruits he could discover that were useless in medicine. 
Jiwakadidso; but on his return informed the professor 
that he had met with no substance that was not in some 
way or other of benefit; there was no such thing upon 
earth. The teacher, on receiving this reply, told him that 
there was no one in the world that could instruct him 
further * and Sekra departed from his mouth. As be knew 
that his pupil had been taught by a wisdom that was divine, 
he gave him siifllcient for his maintenance during three or 
four days, and sent people to accompany him to his own city. 

In the course of bis journey Jiwaka arrived at Sftketu, 
where he remained a little time to refresh himself. At 
that time the wife of one of the principal citizens had 
a violent pain in her head, from which she had suffered 
seven years. Many learned physicians had promised 
to cure her, but they only took her substance, and did 
not afford her a moment’s relief. Jiwaka having heard 
of her situation, sent to inform her that a learned doctor 
was at her gate; but when she learnt his age, she said, 
* What can a little child do, w^hen the cleverest physicians 
in Jambudwipa have failed ? Tell him that if he is 
hungry, wo will supply him with rice; or if it is some¬ 
thing else that he wants, let him receive it, and be gone.’ 
On hearing this, Jiwaka replied, 'Science is neither 
old nor young ; wisdom does not come from age alone; 
what has the lady to do with my age, or how does this 
affect my ability ^ I will not go away until the headache 
is entirely cured; if I fail, no harm will be done; 
1 will ask for nothing until my skill is clearly proved.’ 
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The lady was pleased with the manuer in which he spoke, 
and commanded him to be called; after which she 
offered him a seat, and said, ‘ My son, can you give me 
relief for a single day, for it is seven years since I was 
able to sleep.’ Jiwaka promised to give her instant 
relief, and requested that a little butter might be boiled, 
on receiving which he poured from his hand a quantity 
of medicine into her nose, half of which went to her 
brain and the other half to her mouth. The part that 
went to her mouth, she spat out; but the husband told 
the servants to take it up with some cotton. When 
Jiwaka saw this, he thought to himself, * If these ])eople 
are so niggardly that they take up even that which has 
fallen to the ground in spittle, 1 fear there is no chance 
of my receiving any great reward.’ The lady guessed 
his thoughts, and told him that it was done, not on 
account of their covetousness, but from the preciousness 
of the medicine; as, if it remained on the ground it would 
benefit no one; but if taken up it might cure some other 
disease. She then informed her husband that her head¬ 
ache had all gone, and that Jiwaka was the cause of her 
recovery. For this the attendants praised him, aud the 
noble, the lady, their child, and their relatives, each gave 
him 4,0Q0 nlla-karshas, with chariots, and other gifts in 
abundance. With this wealth be went to Rajagaha, and 
told the prince he bad brought him a first offering for 
the trouble he had bad in bringing him up. But Abhaya 
replied that he bad recently found out that he was his own 
son, by the courtezan S&lawati, and that he had brought 
him up, not for a recompense, but from paternal affection. 
He also gave him permission to build a residence near 
his own palace, and to partake of his wealth. 

At this time Bimsara was troubled with a fistula- 
in-ano, which sometimes caused his robe to be spotted. 
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and exposed him to the ridicule of the queens. As the 
king was greatly ashamed on this account, he consulted 
the most renowned physicians in every part of Jambu- 
dwlpa^ but they could afford him no relief ; so he one 
day called Abhaya, and asked if he knew of any other 
person that it would be well to consult. The prince 
recommended that his own son should be sent for ; and 
when he came^ Bimsara took him into a private apart- 
mentj and made known to him the nature of his complaint. 
Jiwaka had taken a little medicine in his finger-nail, with 
which he anointed this fistula ; in an instant the pain was 
gone, and the disease vanished, but in what way the king 
could not discover. Bimsara now thought that if Jiwaka 
was a good mau, it was right that he should be honoured, 
but that if he was a bad man, it would be necessary to 
put him away; he was so exceedingly clever, that his 
presence would either be a great benefit or a great 
evil. To try him, he called his 500 queens, and after 
telling them of the wonderful cure that had been effected, 
he informed them that they might reward the physician 
in any way they thought proper. They therefore brought 
immense numbers of the richest robes, and presented them 
to Jiwaka.^ Abhaya and the nobles who were present, 
when they saw what was done, secretly wished that he 
would not receive them ; and as he himself was wiser 

^ By some of the ancient nations, the medical profession was 
held in high esteem. The Egyptian surgeons were thought to excel 
all others in the exercise of their art. The surgeon Demokedes 
received from the citizens of Aegina one talent, about jg383 sterling, 
for remaining with them one year. Two years afterwards Polykrates 
of Samos, offered him two talents. When he had cured Darius, 
that king sent him to the hareem to visit his wives. Being introduced 
as the man who had saved the king's life, the grateful Sultanas 
each gave him a saucer full of golden coins.-Herod, iii. 130. Grote's 
Greece, IV. 341. 
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than any of them, he replied^ ^ It is not proper that 
Ii who am only a subject, should receive garments that 
belong to the king ; I want them not; only grant me 
your protection and favour, and I require no more.’ 
The king returned to the queens their present, greatly 
praising Jiwaka; and appointing him the annual produce 
of many gardens and villages, he became his friend. 

There was in Rajagaha a rich nobleman who had a pain 
in his head, like the cutting of a knife. Two medical men 
came to visit him, but they could do nothing for him ; one 
said that he would die in five days, and the other in seven. 
The king was much concerned on receiving this 
intelligence, as the death of the noble would be a great 
misfortune to the city ; and he requested Jiwaka to see 
him, who, when he had made the necessary examination, 
said that there were two worms in his Ijiead, one large 
and the other small ; the large worm would cause his 
death in seven days, and the smaller in five. * Of the 
two physicians,’ he proceeded, * one saw the large worm 
only, and the other only the smaller one ; but I will 
free you from danger in three days, though there is no 
other person in the world who could do the same.’ The 
noble, trembling from the fear of death, told him that 
he would give him all his property, and would become 
his servant, if he saved his life. Jiwaka promised to 
cure him, if he would grant him one request and told 
him not to be afraid. The request was, that without 
removing from the same place, he would lie' seven months 
on his back, seven months on his right side, and seven 
months on his left side, in all twenty-one months ; ^ and 

' If the medical men among the Jewa treated their patients in 
a similar manner, the command given by God to Ezekiel, iv. 5 to 
lie on bis left side 390 days, and on his right side 40 days, would 
appear less strange. 
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Jiwaka said fnrtheri ‘ If I give you pain, you must 
not attribute it to me as a crime^ but must j^ive me 
permission thus to afflict you ; parents and teachers chastise 
their children, that they may be made obedient; and 
physicians afflict their patients for their benefit, that by 
this means they may free them from disease/ He then 
took the noble into an upper room, sat behind him, and 
taking a very sharp instrument/ opened his skull; and 
setting aside the three sutures, he seized the two worms 
that were gnawing his brain with a forceps, and extracted 
them entire. One was the worm that would have killed 
him in five days, and the other in seven. He then 
closed up the wound in such a manner that not a single 
hair was displaced. He had made his patient promise 
to remain in one place twenty^one months ; and under the 
hands of any other physician this would have been 
necessary, but he now declared that in twenty-one days 
he would be perfectly well, and no longer a detention 
would be required. The noble offered him in return an 
immensity of treasure, but he was not willing to receive 
it; he only took a lac of treasure from the kiug and 
another from the noble, with a few other things. The 
fame of Jiwaka now became everywhere known, like the 
banner of Jambudwlpa. 

There was a nobleman in Benares, who in his youth, 
whilst in the act of leaping, twisted one of his 
intestines into a knot, on which account he was not 
able to pass any solid food, and could only eat a little 

^ The ancients had arrived at very great perfection in the 
making of surgical instruments, as may he seen in many Egyptian 
paintings. The instruments found in a bouse at Pompeii, supposed 
to have belonged to a surgeon, have a great resemblance to those 
in use at the present day. 
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at a time, just enough to save life ; his body gradually 
became like a piece of dry wood, and oil might be poured 
into the holes that presented themselves between his 
bones, and kept there as in a vessel. From all parts of 
JambudwTpa physicians came, so that the door of his 
mansion was beset by them continually ; but they all 
declared, on seeing him, that they were unable to assist 
him. Then the father of the noble, who had heard of 
the fame of Jiwaka, took a rich present to Rajagaha, 
which he presented to Bimsara, and requested that he might 
receive the assistance of the renowned physician. At the 
request of the king, he went to Benares ; and on being 
introduced to the noble, he asked him at once if he felt 
any symptoms as if his intestines were in a knot, and 
if it first came on when he was leaping or taking violent 
exercise. On being answered in the affirmative, he said that 
he could cure him, and putting everybody out of the room 
but the noble^s wife, he bolted the door, then bound his 
patient to a pillar that he might not move, covered bis 
face, bound him with a cloth, and taking a sharp instru¬ 
ment without the noble’s being aware of what was going 
on, ripped open the skin of his abdomen, took out his 
intestines, just showed the lady in what way the knot was 
twisted, and then replaced them in a proper manner. 
After this he rubbed some ointment on the place, freed 
the noble from the pillar, put him in bed, gave him a 
drink of rice gruel, and in three days he was able to 
rise, and was as well as ever. The noble presented him 
as his fee 16,000 masurans, with horses, chariots, cattle, 
and slaves in abundance, and with these he returned to 
Rajagaha, as in grand procession. From all countries the 
people came to him, and requested his assistance as if 
they were asking for a divine elixir, or the water of 
immortality. 
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At that time Chandapprajota, king of Udeni’ who 
had the jaundicei sent messengers to Bimsara^^ with 
royal gifts^ requesting the aid of Jiwaka, but he several 
times refused to go. 

This king had an unconquerable aversion to oil. He 
could not bear to have it in his food^ nor to be anointed 
with it, nor to have it in the lamps by which his palace 
was lighted. They were therefore trimmed with malakada 
(tallow ?). It was because his father was a scorpion, that 
this aversion arose. His mother accidentally imbibed 
the scorpion’s emission, by means of which she conceived ; 
but the child she brought forth was of a most cruel 
disposition, and was therefore called Chandapprajota. 
It was on account of his aversion to oil, that Jlwaka 
was unwilling to go to Udeni, as it was not possible to 
cure him without using it in the preparation of the 
medicine. Other messengers, with greater gifts succeeded 
the first, and at last Jlwaka was prevailed upon by 
Bimsara to go, as Chandapprajota was his friend. When 
the great physician had seen the king, it occurred to him 
that he might endeavour to give the medicine by stealth ; 
were he to administer it openly, it might cause both his 
own destruction and that of the king. He therefore 
informed him that he could effect the cure of his disease ; 
but there was one thing that he must mention to the 


Ujjajani or Oujein, a city so called in Malava, formerly the 
capital of Yikram&ditya. It is one of the seven sacred cities of the 
Hindus and the first meridian of their geographers : the modern 
Oujein is about a mile south of the ancient city 

—Wilson’s Sanskrit Dictionary 

* The messengers made their first application to the king; and 
Naaman acted in a similar manner when he received a letter, not for 
Hlisha, who was to heal him, but for the king of Israel.—2 Kings V. 5. 

93 
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monarchy which was^ that doclors are UDwilling to make 
known to others the ingredients of which their medicines 
are composed ; it would be nccessar)^ for him to collect 
all that he required with his own hand^ and therefore 
the king must give directions that he be permitted to 
pass through any of the gates of the palace whenever 
he might choose. 

Chandapprajota had four celebrated modes of con¬ 
veyance. 1. A chariot called Oppanika, drawn by slaves, 
that would go in one day 60 yojanas, and return, it. An 
elephant called Nal&giri, that in one day would go 100 
yojanas, and return. 3. A mule called Mudakesi, that 
in one day would go 120 yojanas, and return. 4. A 
horse called Telekarnnika, that would go the same distance. 
In a former birth the king was a poor man, who was 
accustomed to carry the alms-bowl of a certain Pas6- 
Budha, more expeditiously than any other person ; and on 
this account he was afterwards born of high or royal 
families and bad the swiftest vehicles to convey him from 
place to place. When the king heard the request of 
Jiwaka, he gave him permission to use any of the roj^al 
modes of conveyance, and to pass out of the palace gates 
any hour of the day. Of this permission he availed 
himself, and went hither and thither at his will; now in 
this conveyance and then in that; so that the wonder of 
the citizens was greatly excited. One day he brought 
home an abundance of medicine, which he boiled in oil 
and poured into a dish. He then told the king that it 
was exceedingly powerful, so that it would be requisite 
for him to take it at once, without tasting it, or the 
virtue would be gone. The king stopped his nose with 
one hand, and with the other put the medicine into his 
mouth. At this moment Jiwaka, after informing the 
attendants what to give the king, went to the elephant 
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hall, and mounting the elephant Baddrawati, set off to¬ 
wards Rajagaha like the wind. After going fifty yojanas, 
he arrived at Kosambae,* where he remained a little to 
refresh himself, as he knew that the king had no army 
that could come so quickly ; and that if any one came 
it would be either the slave, the elephant NaWgiri, the 
mule, or the horse, but that the elephant he had brought 
was five times swifter than any other animal. 

When the king took the medicine, he knew instantly 
that he had swallowed oil ; and in a rage be commanded 
that Jiwaka should be impaled ; but the nobles informed 
him that he had fled away upon the elephant Baddrawati. 
He then sent for the slave Oppanika, and told him that 
if he would pursue the physician and bring him back 
he should receive a great reward. In an instant the 
slave was at Kosambse, and told Jiwaka that he must 
return with him to the palace ; but he said that he was 
hungry, and must have something to eat, and requested 
Oppanika to join him at his meal. As the slave refused, 
he gave him part of a fruit, in which he had previously 
put something from the tip of his finger ; but when he 
had eaten about half ^ of it, he fainted away, and Jiwaka 
was left to finish his repast at his leisure. After a little 
time he gave the elephant some water to drink, and going 
to the slave, enquired why he did not take him to the 
king ; but Oppanika said that he would go with Jiwaka 
to any part of the world, and become his servant, if he 
would restore him. The physician laughed, and told him 
to eat the other half of the fruit; but he said that 
from eating the former he was now unable to lift up his 
head, and if he ate any more he should certainly die 
outright. J {waka told him that he had never at any time 


^ This city is mentioned in tho Raraayana and the Parana. 
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taken life, and that this was the first time he had gone so 
far as to render any one unable to hold up his head. The 
slave then ate the other half of the fruit, and was in 
an instant well, like a man awaking out of a dream. 
Jiwaka delivered to him the elephant, and told him to 
return to Udeni, as by that time the king would be 
perfectly recovered from his disease ; and he himself went 
on his way to Rajagaha, on arriving at which he informed 
Bimsara of a.11 that had taken place. 

It was after these events, that Jiwaka administered 
medicine to fiudha, in the perfume of a flower; and it 
was because, in many previous births, he had wished for 
this opportunity, that he received his unexampled skill; 
it was the reward of his merit. 

In this way was the medicine given. On a certain 
occasion, when Budha was sick, it was thought that if 
he were to take a little opening medicine he would be 
better ; and accordingly Ananda went to Jiwaka to inform 
him that the teacher of the world was indisposed. On 
receiving this information, Jiwaka, who thought that the 
time to which he had so long looked forward had arrived, 
went to the wihSra, as Budha was at that time residing 
near Bajagaha. After making the proper enquiries, he 
discovered that there were three causes of the disease; 
and in order to remove them he prepared three lotus 
flowers, into each of which he put a quantity of medicine. 
The flowers were then given to Budha at three separate 
times, and by smelling ‘ at them his bowels were moved 
ten times by each flower. By means of the first flower 


By the ancients great efficacy was ascribed to perfomes. It 
is said of Democritus that being aware of bis approaching end, but 
desirous to prolong his life beyond the festiral of Oeres, he held hot 
bxead to bis nose, by means of which his wish was accomplished. 
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the first cause of disease passed away ; and by the other 
two the second and third causes were removed. 

When this event was known to the faithful, persons 
from sixteen kelas of different tribes brought food of a 
kind proper for an invalid, each one according to his 
ability. But as Mugalan knew that it was requisite that 
food of the most delicate kind it was possible to provide 
should be procured, he looked with his divine eyes to 
see where it could be found, when he discovered that 
Sona, of the city of Champ&,^ in Jambudwipa, bad in 
his possession a kind of rice that would be better adapted 
for the sage than any other in the world. 

The parents of Sona were exceedingly rich, as they 
had thousands of houses surmounted by towers in the 
city, and possessed in addition 90,000 villages. From 
his childhood, Sona never pot his foot to the ground. 
W^hy ? Upon the sole of his foot was a row of red 
hairs turning towards the right, like the flowers painted 
upon a drum, and appearing as if made by a vermilion 
pencil. It was because his parents saw this sign of 
greatness that they did not allow him to step on the 
ground ; and they gave him many attendants. Greatly 
were the people of Jambudwipa astonished when they 
heard of this remarkable appearance; they went in numbers 
to see it, like the pilgrims who visit the srI-pSda, or 
impression of Budha’s foot, upon Samanaella, in the island 

^ FooDded by Champspuri, a dtj of which traces still remain 
in the Tioinity of Bhagalpor. It is the capital of Anga. Fa Hian 
says that in following the course of the Ganges, there was upon the 
soutbem bank, the extensifu kingdom of Tchen pho. The monaa 
teries he saw appeared to be inhabited by priests. Hinan Thatng 
describes the city as being about thi rt e en miles in ciraomference; the 
country was fertile, and the clinuto warm. Thore were about tea 
monasteries, for the most part in ruin, with not mors than 300 priests, 
whilst there were twenty temples belooging to the heterodox fraternity. 
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of Ceylon. Sona resided in the upper story of a tower, 
surrounded by magnificent curtains, so that be could not 
even see the ground. His servants were never beaten, 
as in the families of other nobles, and yet were they 
all obedient. How was this f When any of them did 
wrong, Sona said that he would put bis foot to the ground 
if they were punished ,* and as all were afraid lest in 
this way they should cause the loss of so much merit, 
they were as attentive as if they had been coerced by being 
maimed, or their heads had been pounded by a hammer, 
or other severe modes of punishment had been used. In 
a former birth Sona erected a wihara for a Pase-Budba, 
who one day hurt his foot when he was walking, after 
which he provided him with a costly carpet upon which 
to walk. It was through the merit of this act, that he 
received in the present birth so great a distinction. And 
now as to the rice. There was a large field surrounded 
by a high fence, and covered by a network of hair. It 
was irrigated by water in which sandalwood, camphor, 
and all kinds of fragrant substances had been steeped, 
so that their smell was imparted to the ground, the 
grain, and even to the husbandmen. At the harvest, the 
grain was cut, not with a sickle, but by the nails of 
the reapers. The rice was stored in a granary made of 
sandalwood ; first there was a layer of fragrant substances 
a cubit high, and then a layer of rice, and so on in 
succession. This granary was built in the most compact 
manner, and was not open until three years after it had 
been closed ; and at that time, when the doors were thrown 
open, the perfume spread through the whole city, and 
every one knew whence it proceeded. Afterwards, as 
much was taken out every day as sufiiced for the wants 
of the noble’s family. When undergoing the usual pre¬ 
paration, it was pounded in a mortar of sandalwood, and 
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the grains resembled pearls. The husks were carefully 
preserved, and after being ground, were used by the people 
for the perfuming of their bodies. The rice was put in 
new vessels that had been purified seven or eight times, 
and when boiled the fuel was of some fragrant wood. 
This rice was received by Sona because in the former 
birth he had faithfully fed a Pase-Budha. 

When Mugalan perceived in what part of the world 
the rice was to be procured, he took his alms-bowl in 
his hand, ant went through the air from Rajagaha to 
ChampS, where he remained standing, near tlie house of 
Sona, like a blue mountain covered by a cloud. The 
noble saw him, and filled his bowl with most excellent 
rice; but when Mugalan received it, he said he had come 
to procure it for Budha, who bad that day taken medicine. 
Then Sona told him to eat what was in the bowl, and 
he would have it washed, and re-filled. The priest returned 
to Rajagaha in the same way as he left it, and 
presented the bowl to the illustrious sage. The king, 
Bimsara, also had food prepared, which he took to the 
wihara; but when he saw the rice that Mugalan bad 
brought he enquired whether it had been procured in the 
dwelling of Sekra, or in Uturukuru, as it was impossible 
that it could have been grown in the world of men. Budha 
allowed him to taste of it, and told him it was from his 
own city of Champa, where a noble ate it every day. 
The king afterwards visited the noble, who in turn came 
to Rajagaha, when he saw Budha, and entered the path 
sowSn. Sona became a priest. 

On the same day, Jiwaka presented a beautiful 
garment to Budha, which he himself had received as a 
present from one of his royal patients. It was a divine 
garment procured from the kalpa-tree in Uturukuru. One 
of the birds that take the dead bodies to the V ugandhara 
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rocks to feed upon the fleshy in passing over a portion of 
the forest of Himfila that belonged to Chandapprajota, 
let two of the robes fall, when they were found by an 
archer^ and brought to the king; and Lhe king, in grati* 
tude for the benefit he had received in being restored 
to health, sent them to J iwaka. Budha reflected, that 
if the priests received robes of this costly description, they 
would be in danger from thieves ; and he intimated the 
danger to Ananda. In consequence, Ananda cut them 
into thirty pieces, which he sewed together in five divi¬ 
sions, so that when the robe was completed, it resembled 
the patches in a rice-field divided by embankments. The 
sage was pleased when he saw this contrivance, and 
ordained a law that his priests should only have three 
robes, and that they should always be composed of thirty 
pieces of cloth. 

Jiwaka entered the path sowSn, after hearing a dis¬ 
course delivered by Budha; and as he wished to see 
the teacher thrice every day, but was unable to go so 
far as WeluwanSr&ma he built a wihara in his own 
garden, and invited Budha to make it his residence. 
These things occurred in the twentieth year after the 
reception of the Budhaship.^' 

Hardy^s J Manual of Bttdhism, pp. 244-257. 

Jivaka learnt the science of medicine from his teacher 
Atreya at Taksasila. The name ‘ Atreya ^ became very 
popular as the name of a physician in Ancient India, 
just as in the mediaeval times the name ^ VSgbhata ’ 
was a synonymous term for a skilful physician. In the 
Knsa Jaiaha when Ku5a went to the kingdom of his father- 
in-law, where his wife went away due to his ugliness to 
bring her back to his house, he assumed many pseudo* 
names and tried to approach his wife and propitiate her 
by his valour and accomplishments in arts. 
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* He next went to a doctor who said Who are you ? ’’ 

*A doctor’s son.’ 

* What is your name/ 

* Atreya/ 

The king’s daughter fell ill with a disease of the 
brain, and the doctor could of himself do nothing to 
cure it. As he sat one day absorbed in thought on that 
account, Ku&k said to him * Master, why are you so 
pensive/ 

‘ The king’s daughter is attacked by a disease of the 
brain, and I can do nothing to cure it. ’ 

^ I will go and cure her/ 

So Ku& went to visit her. When she saw him she 
thought, ‘ Where can this demon have come from ? ’ But 
she reflected that if she said that aloud he would not 
cure her, so she determined not to do so till he bad cured 
her. W hen she became well she cried out^ ' Pidicha ! 
Pi^acha 1 ^ Whereupon he fled.” 

Tibetan Tales^ p. 26, 
To the north-east of the city (the old town of king 
Bimbisara) in a crooked defile {the physician) Jivaka 
erected a vihdra in the garden of Ambap&li and invited 
Buddha and his 1250 disciples to receive her religious 
offerings. The ruins still exist. Within the city all is 
desolate and without inhabitants/^ 

Beal’s Buddhist Records, Vol. I, Introduction, p. lix. 

“To the north-east of this fiery ditch of Srigupta 
(Shingmi), at a bend of the city (K&jagriha), is a Stupa; 
this is where Jivaka (Shi-fo-kia , the great physician 
built a preaching-hall for Buddha. All round the walls 
he planted flowers and fruit trees. The traces of the 
foundation-walls and the decayed roots of the trees are 
still visible. Tathfigata, when he was in this world, often 

94 
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stopped here. By the side of this place are the remains 
of the honse of Jivaka^ and the hollow of an old well also 
exists there still.” 

BeaPs Buddhiit Reeoids, Yol. II, p. 152. 

For an account of the life of Jlvaka, extensive qdota« 
tions from the reliable sources of information have been 
inserted here, as Jlvaka is the only physician of ancient 
India, of whom we know anything for certain. In this 
account we find for the first time reports of cases treated 
by the great physician. There is no doubt some exaggera¬ 
tion in the reports but considering that we find those 
reports in non-medical books, we must be prepared to 
accept them as the popular versions of the reports of cases 
treated by the physician. These reports are undoubtedly 
the earliest records of case-taking in the world. 



pArvvataka and bandhaka. 


Along with Jivaka, two other physicians are mentioned 
by DallanScarya as specialists in the diseases of children, 
namely, Parvvataka and Bandhaka. 

Nivandha Saihgrahay VI. i. p. 1801. 


There were also other physicians proficient as children’s 
doctor as the word * Prabhfti ’ ^ and others’ indicates. 

Nothing is however known of them except the reference 
quoted above that they were authors of Kaumdrahhrtya 
Tantraa or Treatises on Diseases of Children. Cakrapani- 
datta in his Bkdnumatly or commentary on the Subntia 
Saihhitd quotes readings from the Kaumdrabhrtya Tantra 
but does not specify the author. 



MAI^IBHADRA. 


‘‘He is a well-known figure in Buddhist tradition. 
He is a MahS-yak§a or prince of Yaksas, and is famous 
for his kindly disposition to people in trouble. He is 
equally well-known to Jain and Brahmanic tradition.’' 

The following formula are ascribed to Manibhadra 



Formula 

Book 

Page 

1. 

Manibhadra Taila... 

.. Bower MS. 

182 

2. 

Manibhadra Modaka 

... A. H. S. 

336 



V. M. 

652 



C. D. 

67 



Satasloki 

16 

8. 

MSnibhadra Va^aka 

... G. N., 1. 

108 

4. 

VidangasarSdya Gutika 

... 



1. Manibhadra Taila. 


X X X X i 

X X X xw — ^xn 

a 

ii: iR'ipnoTPr^ ii 

^ w I 

?m^5rT^?fPam»r ii 

xxxxw-X ftpfTftWT: 

Bower MS. Ill, Vs. 10-14. p. 182. 
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Translation : 

1. An oil by Mftnibhadra: ''Having boiled three 
hundred pala of Bhallataka (Semecarpus Anncarditttrt) and... 
...in water, till the whole is reduced to one (piarter of its 
original quantity, throw into it one pala each of pastes of 
powdered...Vishfl. {Acouilum ferost) and AtivishA (AeonHum 
heierophyllnm). This oil the palieni should drink for 
one month in doses suited to his constitution. After 
digesting it, he may take food in suitable quantities. By 
the steadfast use of thin oil, he will overcome the eighteen 
akin-diseases just as Buddha did the variona kinds of moral 
difilements. This prescription, as a remedy for skin- 
diseases, was given by MAnibhadra, out of compassion and 
tenderness of heart, to a monk who was on the point of 
death. A patient whose nose and fingers have rotted away, 
will he reatorod by this oil, just as the moon, when deli¬ 
vered from Rahu’s grasp fully re-appears to sight.*’ 

Bower MS,, p. 186. 

2. Mdnibhadra Modaka 

This is a prescription ascribed to Manibhadra, in 
A^tdnga llrdaya Samhiid IV. 19, 416 (vv. 31, 32) but 
it is not an oil, but (apparently) a linctus and its ingre¬ 
dients are quite different. This is the Manibhadra 
Modaka. 


anibhadra Modaka. 

qwt 
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rftftr totPi i 

This formula also occurs in Vrnda Mddhava^ Ch. 74| 
p. 552. 

€ ^ RTftnfn?; urofir^ i” 

See also Cakradatta^ p. 57, Sataslokl p. 15, Gada 
Nigraha, p. 108. 


3. - Manibhadra Va^ka. 
iFiifw? I 


wiu i 
srtt: II 

fq^rStft ^ i 

nj4 ^ sw^tkggr pinftwip^r: ii 

G. JV., I, p. 108. 

Manibhadra Va^ka. 


SaiaUohl^ p. 15. 

4. Vi(}aDgasaradj3 gu^ika. 

!rf^ ^ WT^ 41^ ^fTtn raw ii 

jA ra 


iTOirfl ^iwra*. ^ ^ 

H inPiiw: rarer ii 


G. ^., I, p. 108. 



mahAvaqga. 

Sixth Khandhaka. 

(On Medicaments.) 

An analysis of its contents.— 

1. Disease of the hot season,—Symptoms •, lean, rough, 
ill-favoured, yellow and even yellower, prominent veins 
in limbs. 

'Remedy : Five medicaments; Ghee, butter, oil, honey, 
molasses to be used both at the right time (but as they 
could, not digest), also at other times. 

2. Sanction to use the fat of bears, of fish, of alliga¬ 
tors, of swine and of asses, to be partaken of with oil as 
medicine, if received, cooked and mixed at the right time. 

3. Sanction to use roots as medicine:—turmeric, ginger, 
orris root, white orris root, ativi^a, black hellibore, usTra 
root, bhaddamuthaka, and other roots, either as hard, or 
soft, or as flour, if necessary. Pesana slla and pesana 
pu^ or Pestle and mortar. Udukhala and musala or 
Grind stone and muller. 

4. Sanction to use astringent decoctions as medicine.— 
the nimba {Azadirachta Indica)^ the kutaja {Wrighiia 
antidysenterica), the pakkava (a kind of creeper), the 
nattamala {Pongamia glabra), 

5. Sanction to use the leaves as medicine:—the leaves 
of nimba, of the ko(aja, of the patola, of the tulasl, 
kappSsika (cotton), etc. 

6. Sanction to use fruits as medicine:—the Vilanga, 
pippala, maricha, peppers, haritakas, vibhitaka and 
toalaka myrobalans, and gotha fruits. 
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7. Sanction to use various kinds of gum as medicine 
hingu, hingu lac, slpSlikS, laka, lakapatti, lakapanni, 
sajjulasa (sarjarasa—resin), etc. 

8. Sanction to use various kinds of Balt as medicine - 
sea-salt, black-salt, rock salt, kitchen salt, red salt, etc. 

9. DiBeaBe of thick Bcab, —Sanction to use chunam as 
medicine for itch, or boils, or a discharge, or scabs, or 
whose body is ill-smelling; and for the healthy, the use 
of dry dung, clay and colouring matter, and the use of 
pestle and mortar. 

10. Sanction to use sifted chunam as medicine,~ 
chunam seive, cloth seive. 

For diseases not human.—the use of rata flesh and of 
blood of swine. 

11. Disease of the Sanction to use eye oinU 

ments :—black collyrium, rasa ointment, sota ointment, 
geruka and kapalla. Perfumes such as sandal wood (agara, 
black annsari, kaliya and bhaddamuthaka. 

12. Sanction of the use of a box for ointments as 
pulverised ointments in pots and saucers became sprinkled 
over with herb-powders apd dust. 

Materials for a box, —Prohibition of gold and silver 
boxes, and sanction of boxes with lid made of bone, or ivory, 
or horn, or of the nala reed, or of bamboo, or of wood, or of 
lac, or of the shells of fruit, or of bronze, or of the centre 
of the chankshell. It was allowed to have lids and to sew 
the boxes on with thread. 

Fingers were nsed to rub ointment to the eye and the 
eyes were hurt. Ointment sticks or holders were allowed, 
not of gold or silver, but of materials noted above. Cases 
for ointment sticks, and bags with a shoulder strap for 
ointment box were allowed. 
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13 Headache .— 

Remedy. —Use of oil on head^ nose-spoone and double nose- 
spoons for running of nose, not of gold or silver but of the 
materials noted above, were allowed. Drugs were spread 
on a wick, and they sniffed up the aroma but as their 
throats got hurt, aroma pipes of the above materials, 
and not of gold or silver, with lids on, a bag for the 
pipes, and a double bag to prevent their rubbing against 
one another, with shoulder straps were provided. 

14, Wind in the stomach.— 

Remedy. —Decoction of oil, strong drinks were allowed 
in the oil but not so strong as to cause intoxication. 
Neither the colour, nor the smell, nor the taste of the 
strong drink shall be sensible. The oil decoctions were 
to be kept in three kinds of pots^ bronze pots, wooden 
pots and shells of fruits. 

Rheumatism .— 

Remedy. —Sweating by the use of herbs. Steam bath, 
hemp water, hot baths in medicated waters. 

Intermittent ague .— 

JZesiedy.-—Blood-letting; the use of a horn. 

Blistered Feet.— 

Remedy. —Ointment \ Lotions. 

Bails .— 

Remedy. —Opening by a lancet; decoctions of astringent 
herbs; sesamum salve; compresses. Bandages, mustard 
powder to allay itching; fumigation; use of lance to cut 
off proud flesh ; fine rags steeped in oil. 

Snake-bite.— 

Remedy. —Use of four kinds of filth,--dung, wine, ashes 
and clay. 

Poison .— 

Remedy. —Use of emetic as decoction of dung. 

93 
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Ghara-tlinnaka disease, —A disease from the use of a 
philtre to bring another into one’s power. 

Remedy. —A decoction of soil turned up by the plough. 

Constipation .— 

Remedy. —A decoction of the ashes of burnt rice. 

Jaundice .— 

Remedy —A decoction made with cow’s urine. 

Skin disease.— 

Remedy. —Anointing the body with perfumes. 

Superfluity of humours .— 

Remedy. —A purgative: clarified gruel; artificial and 
natural juice; use of meat broths. 

15. Collection of five kinds of medicine—Ghee, butter, 
oil, honey and molasses and their storage for seven days 
was allowed. 

End of the first Bhanavara on the Law of medicine. 

16. Prohibition of adulteration of molasess with flour 
and cane-dust» except in such a quantity as to make it 
firm. 

Allowed the use of kidney beans growing out of a 
dung heap though they grow ready ripe. 

Wind in the stomach .— 

Remedy. —Salt sour gruel; it is to be mixed with water 
as a beverage for a healthy man. 

17. Wind in the stomach .— 

Remedy.— gruel or gruel containing three 
pungent substances, as ginger and two kinds of pepper. 

18. Fresh tila seeds and fresh honey allowed to be 
taken. 

19. Food once refused may be taken if still offered 
before meal time. 

20. Fever .— 

Remedy. lotus stalks of various kinds. 
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Daring scarcity it was allowed to eat things growing 
in woods and ponds. 

21. Sanction to eat fruit which has not yet any seeds 
had in it^ or which has no more seed in it. 

22. Fistula .— 

-AkSsa-gotta, a physician, lanced it. As the 
physician made fun of it, the Lord Buddha declared surgi¬ 
cal operations on that part of the body indecent and not 
allowable, as the skin there is tender, the wound is difficult 
to treat, the knife is difficult to guide. 

Clyster .— 

No surgical operation is to be performed within a 
distance of two inches round the anus, and a clyster is 
«ot to bo used. 

28. After a purgative, hroih was required. As 
SuppiyS could not procure meat, she took a knife, cut a 
piece of flesh from her thigh, and gave it to her maid<> 
servant (saying), ^ Go, my girl, and get the strength out 
of it. In such and such a Yihira is a sick Bhikkhn; 
give it to that (Bhikkhu)'' who drank it. 

The Blessed one saw Suppiya, and at once her great 
wound was healed up and there was good skin grown with 
the tiny hairs thereon. 

Prohibition of the use of human flesh .— 

The Venerable Buddha ordained.— 

Let no one, O Bhikkhus, eat man’s flesh, and let no 
one eat meat without having enquired (what it is).” 

In a similar way the use of flesh of elephant, or of 
horse, or of dog, or of serpents, or of lion, or of hyena, 
was interdicted. 

24. A Brahman presented rice^milk and honey-lumps 
to the Buddha fraternity for food. The Blessed One 
said'—Tenfold is the merit attached to rice-milk. He 
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who gires rice-milk, gives life ; he gives colour ; he gives 
joy ; he gives strength; he gives readiness of mind; 
rice-milk when it is drunk removes hunger; dispels 
thirst; Sets right the humours of the body; purifies the 
bladder; and promotes the digestion ” As medicine the 
Perfect One has praised it. 

He allowed the Bhikkhus to partake of rice-milk and 
honey-lumps. 

25. One day the Bhikkhus ate * rice pudding made 
with milk’ in the morning and could not eat at a minister’s 
house where every kind of food including sweets and 
meat was provided. Buddha ordered Let no one^ when 
he is invited to one place^ partake of solid rice-milk with 
other persons.” 

26. Sugar was allowed to be taken as much as the 
Bhikkhus liked. 

Whatsoever is subject to the condition of origination 
is subject also to the condition of cessation.” 

27. He allowed to the sick the eating of sugar, and 
to the healthy the drinking of sugar-water. 

28. Fivefold is the loss of evil-doer; and fivefold 
is the gain of well-doer. 

Loss of Evil-doer, 

1. Poverty due to sloth, 

2. Evil reports abroad. 

3. He enters society shyly and confused. 

4. Anxiety at death. 

5. Reborn after death into a state of woe. 

Gain of Well-doer, 

1. Rich through industry. 

2. Qood reports. 

8. Enters society confident and self-possessing. 
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4. Dies without auxiety. 

6. Reborn in a happy state. 

29. The four Noble Truths—of Suffering, of the Cau^e 
of suffering, of the Cessation of suffering and of the Path 
leading to cessation of suffering. By the knowledge of 
the four truths, the craving for existence is rooted out; 
that which leads to renewed existence is destroyed; and 
there is no more birth. 

30. The gift of Ambapali grove to Buddha and his 
fraternity when they finished their meal at her grove. 

Conversion of Siha, the general-in-chief. 

31. ^'Let no one knowingly eat meat (of an animal) 
killed for that purpose. I prescribe that fish is pure to 
you in three cases: if you do not see, if you have not 
heard, if you do not suspect (that it has been caught 
specially to be given to you). ” 

32. In time of scarcity the Blessed One allowed 
certain kinds of foods. But during the time when harvest 
is good, the Bhikkhus are ordered not to eat food kept 
indoors, or cooked indoors, or cooked of his own accord ; 
nor to take things (to eat) which they have picked up. 

And you are not, after you have once finished eating 
and have refused food still offered — to eat food brought 
from within or received before meal-time, or found in 
the woods or pools.’* 

83. Sanction for a drugstore ,— 

Drugs collected for the use of the Bhikkhus should not 
be put out of doors. Vermins ate them and thieves 
carried them away. The Blessed One allowed a duly 
chosen Kappiya-hhumi to keep drugs in. A Kappiya- 
bhfimi may be of four kinds, one that has become so by 
proclamation, an ox-stall, a building belonging to lay¬ 
men, and a duly chosen one. 
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43. The story of Mettiaka, the house-holder^ his Wife 
and his son who possesed miraculous power. 

I allow you, O Bhikkhus^ the five products of the 
cowmilk, curds, ghee, butter-milk, and butter. These 
are, O Bhikkhus, desert ways, waterless, and foodless, 
where it is not easy to travel without supplies for the 
journey. I allow you, O Bhikkhus, to provide yourselves 
with supplies for a journey ;—rice for him who wants rice, 
beans for him who wants beans {mugga and maiha), salt 
for him who wants salt, molasses for him who wants 
molasses, oil for him who wants oil, ghee for him who 
wants ghee. There are, O Bhikkhus, faithful and conver* 
ted men who deposit gold with a kappiya-kdraka, saying, 
* Provide what is allowable for this Bbikkhu.’ 1 allow 
you, O Bhikkhus, to accept what is allowable. But I 
do not say by that, O Bhikkhus, that you may, on any 
pretext whatsoever, accept or seek for gold.” 

85. allow you, O Bhikkhus, eight kinds of 
drinkable things; mango-syrup, and jambu-syrup, and 
plantain-syrup, and moAa-syrup, and honey, and grape- 
juice, and syrup made from the edible root of the water- 
lily, and phftrusaka-syrup {Grewia Anaiica). I allow you, 
O Bhikkhus, the juice of all fruits, except the juice pre¬ 
pared from corn. I allow you, O Bhikkhus, drinks pre¬ 
pared from all leaves, except drinks prepared from pot¬ 
herbs. I allow you, O Bhikkhus, drinks prepared from all 
flowers, except liquorica juice. I allow you, O Bhikkhus^ 
the use of the juice of the sugarcane. ” 

36. ** 1 allow you all kinds of pot-herbs, and all kinds 
of meal.^’ 

87. ^^One who has gone forth ought not to instigate 
others to an unlawful act,” as preparation of conjey. 

38. Solid foods in the shape of fruits were allowed. 
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39. Seedlings belonging to private person and the 
Sa»^gha grown upon the grounds of the Sasigha and 
private person respectively, should be given to the private 
owner a part. 

40. ^^Food that may be eaten up to the first watch 
of the night, or food that may be eaten at any time 
within seven days, or food that may be eaten at any time 
during life, is lawful, O Bhikkhus, when mixed with food 
that ought to be eaten before noon on the same day, 
—up till noon-time, and it is not lawful after noon-time. 
Food that may be eaten at any time within seven days, 
or food that may be eaten at any time during life, is 
lawful, 0 Bhikkhus, when it has been mixed with food 
that may be eaten up to the first watch of the night, 
—up till the first watch of the night, and is not lawful 
after the first watch of the night. Food that may be 
eaten at any time during life is lawful, O Bhikkhus,— 
when it has been mixed with food that may be eaten 
at any time within seven days,—at any time within seven 
days, and is not lawful beyond seven days.” 

Here Ends the Sixth Khaiidhaka on Medicaments. 

Sacred Books of the JSast, Vol. XVII. 



VYApi. 

( 5ih Centuri/ B, C, ) 


VjScJi is the name of a physician who flourished in 
ancient times. He is mentioned as a teacher of Chemistry 
or Rasavidj/a in the Raiaratna^Samuceaya, 

Vyfi4> IS well-known to us as the grammarian who 
flourished after Pfinini. That he was posterior to Fftnini 
will be evident from the genealogy noted below • 

Daksa 

(eldest daughter) (youngest son) 

Pinini 0 

I 

0 

Dfik^ftya^ (VySdi) 

—Kdfika of Pata/hjalu 
—Kaiikd VfUi. 

•^Paiaiijalu 

In the Sabdakalpadruma he is described as a lexico¬ 
grapher. He is said to be the son of NandinI and 
an inhabitant of Yindhya. 
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(h ) i ?npr5ife:— 

Prj*iTm#t ^ ^ tfir i 

fwm: 8 ^ ii 

VyScjii is said to be an authority on the chemistry o£ 
gems. He flourished after Panini and before Nagarjiina 
and may be placed in the 5th century B. C. Vyadi is 
quoted in Rama RajS^s ffasaratna^Pradtpa. 

A quotation from Vi/adi — 

w. i 

g i ii 
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AlambAyana 


Alambayana is the name of a physician who flourished 
in ancient times. Nothing is known about him except 
that he is quoted by some of the commentators. Srl- 
kantha Datta has quoted him as an authority on toxico¬ 
logy in his Viqanidana or Pathology of Poiioning, He 
is also quoted by him in his Vyakhya^kusumavalt 
and by Aruna Datta in the Fydkhyd-madAuho§a, in 
chaptem on the treatment of poison. 

1. In F gdJchyahmumdvall. 

1 - — 

^ ^ w II 

TO TOTOfh W ^ TO froPBi^ I 

Vi^ddhikdra^ p. 61&. 

2, In VydkAyd'^madhuhoqa. 

1 . ’ 

To? WTOJTOf TOT^TRRt ^tSwTT I 

frorfV^« 

yi^aniddna, p. 398. 

2 . 

fNT TOnir8t ^ I 

Ibid^ p, 400. 

8. In Nibandha Saihgraha, 

1. TOT 

^ShTO to^ f% ijfirwrwt tp uftqpift i 

KalpaatAdna, VI, p. 1262, 



lAdyAyana. 


LSdySyana is the name of a physician who is said to 
have been well-versed in Agaia Tantra or Toxicology. 
He is quoted by DallanScSrya as an authority on the 
classification of insects. 

LSdyiyana appears to have made a special study of 
the classification of iitas (Insects and Reptiles) and is 
quoted by Dallana as a great authority on the subject. 

The various forms (%r) of the kUas are to be 
distinguished from one another by peculiarities in the 
following marks 

(1) Dottings and markings, (2) wings, (S) pedal 
appendages, (4) mouth, with antennae or nipper 
Dalvana), (5) claws, (6) sharp, pointed hairs or filaments, 
(7) stings in the tail, (8) bymenopterous characters 
( ), (9) humming or other noise, (10) size, 

(11) structure of the body, (12) sexual organs (that is 
how I interpret linga here) and (12) poison and its action 
on bodies. 


Cf, » 

fWsqft (I 

(Quoted from L&(jyayana by Dalvana, Kalpasliana, 
Chap. VIII).’’ 

Seal .—The Positive Sciences of the Ancient Hindus^ 

pp. 200-01. 
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Dalvana farther quotes :— 

WT ^Ftei Wii« wr • 

at t 

foa: w. I 

foftsn^ oowEte: i 

^w. > 

gtT^H^sat*r. Hoof aifJJfltav. i 
fwajoftai ^fiRi; i 

« 8i a i af^< s at« : i 

05^ trfhwuit aw% Pifii arfhoq i 

^anwnSt i 

ai^rsrat ifif * 

n3?w; fkw^iPK ift i 

p. 1280-81. 



CHAJPTER XVIII. 

kharanAda and KHARANADL 


We know nothing about Kharan^a except that he is 
quoted in the following books as an authority, by Vijaya 
Rak^ita, Arunadatta, and other commentators. Hemadri 
has quoted from Kharan&di. It may refer to Kharanada 
or to his son. 


I. In Vyakhya^Kaiumavall. 


1- ?rsrrT 



u p. 38. 


II. In Vyahhya^Madhuko%a, 

1 . 

ftcsrr ii p. 29. 

2. ftft: i 

m: inR«ft4 h 

^j^q^rmrfifqrqqf i p. 40. 


III. In Tattva-Candrtka. 


1 . 

2 . 

3. 


PT:^q?fT I tfif i 

See fydkkya^MadhikoBa 2, p. 10, 


?rqT — 

n 


p. 


31. 


P. 10, 
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IV. In Satvaii^a-Stindarl, 


1 - — 

^ m m^t ii I. p. 97. 

2. ^ ^ gfiff: ^ mi i 

II 

3. ^riT^rr^ — 

w wn^ ^ ^ wwrt u 

4. ^TR^ut 

^tTRt ^ 11 p. 100. 

5. Wl— 

^>2iT#Tt g ?riTT5rf ^i^ i 

w p. 107. 

0. ig r i T ^i^^*t ~ 

vb: w 

A 

7. nw^iiflvim— 

qwJ ^WRl I p. 158. 

8. w r i<<a iT — 

a»ljngin*l «f<ii'( ^fSf ^raa<#lM<l n p. 162. 

9. 'itw^— 

^ ^ tt p. 166. 
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10 . 

ftmfM g gamt *f afiwfaswsfii i 
^iR>nrft aift n 

aawt aanatPj ^aprerw^ro; i 

*w«iT 9 ftat«TO»fta«t II p. 209. 

11 atam— 

ataaaaa aifjwnaiwa^i 

ajraift *WKt TBfl ^ ^lawi II p. 211. 

12. a<ai< apsig— 

It^ grfl aTO'aawla# i 
alaifireift *KTftt: a^ara^t ii 

^'ariFaaatf^aTasiiinaa^ a a i 
araarrafasiaaifa^ a a i 
^laa aWflit a a aift alaani ii p- 213. 

13. wtaifapaann— 

aatggsfa^^ ajaiaifiiafa a i 
aanfiwa faaar t?t ga fa^aa?[ ii p. 278. 

14. araitsaani— 

aa^l ^mftat faaaa: i 

ftat aw^ anfaaq a^)<ifa ii p. 351. 

15. aai 'ftawi— 

agaaaa aai a ^ aftifaaa?! n p. 360. 

16. awi?anaaa— 
afaplaagai*' aiar faangara i 
atilfat^airt ^nanl fliafaa«i i 
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OT »whET I 

*iw g^OTfPtftwm i 

#sw ^iwt^’r tW »RfS!Tr^«»l « 

fi'wKWf w 5 *ir^T ^ n 

361. 

17 ?i 5 # irt*iit*f— 

ir9T«<< ^%5SIW *1^ I 

ii«n»n> «iT ^ H<m^i i 
?r fw^ i 

<j«ii<sirMg{ if ^ qn: i 

*rani outwit ftra «^9fs«T: i 

^5 wmfW; « v wr*!^ i 

« f ^ ftft: ii p. 377. 

18. 

*r -sf f’lTmaraK^i 

1^pcr?f^ 1% ’'J^ *rai: i 

?n8HJi ff 5 wi 5 ?t pKi»i n II. p, 210. 

19. ^fK’Ttf’TtS’^W^— 

Pra_si^44T5^: sgr; u p. 211. 

?TOI ?lS^ *1^7^— 

‘‘imf^{ii««” hr^ fliprnTt” tflr i 
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?WT TOT — 

iwi ^tranwi? ^ *it5l n p. 211 


20. TTOT n to;— 

TO^i swi®! froteifii I III, p. 221 


21. ^TsntsfirfvPi— 

s(Th; jbv; ^ TOPrtf ftferm i 

5^’ => * * I p. 310. 


22. ^rnntjOTf»j_— 

TOI 3 HOTT 1 Ti vn: i p. 343. 


23. 

«n ^ M *R3gt I IV, p. 9. 


24, Tim ^ — 

^fiNl to; *ra; «’®fR^TO i p. 12. 

25. ^nTOTtroronri.— 

TO® «'>r^ fw' 5 R*sfeTOrfz?RfTI I 

'rfjTOI WRl * * I P. 24 


26, laTOltSWWTJ;— 


f^rrrei' '?fTO TtT^ ttW TOt’ fror^f^ i 



»tW tosiPh ni*ii'iPi ajSfs*<<.> ii 


TOtw*!— 

gvjsiR ftroif; w ii p. 47. 


27 
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Vl. In Bhava JPrakSsa, 

1 . — 

nWt ftft; i 

to: f%Jni v II, p. 35. 

?nft 5WTO ^iT%ifiiar4: 

Cf. V. M. K., 2. 

2. See F. M. K., 1. II, p. 186. 

KharanSda is quoted in the Faiigasem. See pages 
402, 409 and 416 (Jib. Edition). 


Formula' attributed to KharanSda :— 

1. KSsIsadya oil Ss. S. p. 166. 

2. KumarakalySnaka Butter G. N. p. 11. 

3. Laiguna Butter „ p. 23. 


1. KSsIsadya Oil. 

^ »sin ^ I 
TO'.firarTOtT^r m ^tror: u 

tror 'tlwfiwni i 
to: froni^ ii 

TOfiq 'jqqfrwrtttTORl ( 
TOt ^ TOiT n 


tTO^ITOTOt’B*STm HWl I 

aRnr{jiq«3'aq ii 
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2. Kumarakalyanaka Ghrta from Kharan^a. 

M TT ir^ I 

^ ^?Tr fi?nrT i 

^ II 

fk^w' »THfTt I 
II 

^^rapTt ^ ib?t i 

ii 

il 

^€mf<T^ t«i I 


3. Lasuiia Clirta from Kliarauatla. 

^rafmr ii 

qfif ff?iT I 

qfT^ d^ T f%^‘ ftfH 35l^«nft ^ II 

fifq^ ?r^T i 

3^1^! rTctrS Jsrsi^rf^TTii n 
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«infisi ssratifa n 
’»!« ■s^ 5*ra ' 

^ ^ la's)'i<»i II 

qiw-’S?i55n*H*l ti 



KARi^LA BHATTA 


KarSla is mentioned as an authority in the diseases 
of the eye by Dallana in his Nibandha Samgraha :— 

l «h cfi: I 

Uttara. Ch. I, p. 1300. 

Karala is quoted by Vrnda, Vaiigasena and other 
authors. 

1. In VyLikhyd-hmnmiivall. 

1 . 

^ ^ssf^% tt 

«r3f: w p. 437, 

irf^9?n^ II p. 445. 

2, In Vaiigasena, 

Karala is quoted in the Vaiigasoia ; see p. 588. 

3. In VydJcItyd-ifiadliiiliom. 

1 . 

qtn I p. 340. 



CAKSUSYETJA. 


Caksiisyena is quoted as an authority in VyaWiya^ 
madhnhom by ^rlkantlia Datta, in the treatment of 
diseases of the eyes. He is also quoted in the Cikitsa^ 
kalika-vivrliy a commentary by Candrate on the 
Cikilsa-kalikd, a compilation by his father Tisatacarya. In 
the Fangaaeria, Caksuayena is also cited as an authority. 


1, In VyakJiya-madhndzom. 

1. cT?[fq^pT 
I p. 364. 

2 . fkKW, 

^ ^ t) p 3()h. 

3. — 

u p- 370. 


2. In Cikilmkalika-novU, 


1. W 

“ WTgTT ' 


— 

fP. I 


iPiq?«TT«rr?it «TRm^qrli%T:« 
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sin; wra^ ii 


^rara' ^N I 

fwpj^sr: ii 


511*91 tj‘<»|<l n 


<raT*9i^?;-HT^%; fwi fsproftw. i 


^9i^<TO5Ttnra 9ftrfts«w^ w. i 


’wg^r^sf’rajrrar fNre<nffl9 fe«i<t i 


^ ^ f*i»w«9KiS'i sm « 

^fT^y’iT’t^rwt sqrRwtsi’afl!; i 

«'!'!(wc wift ^srerat airtiif^ftifwrem ii p. 16. 

2 . 

wigfsm 99iTg^t I 

9«fig<pi «t^(^sgwrf»ift« p. 17. 

:?. 9iii^t!iiT 9i=a9fl9n i p- 22. 

[e ^;. ♦ 

1^9 »tT.»ppi I p. 23. 

4. 1¥ '^rai: ct?^ — 

'5«i*ffn9T9f^ftnn^K: ii 

9?i fecia9r^TOi9fT5i9rivr»i9nf%9i; ireifh: i 
■3W?; ^^rc; fstN'jRnwqfiPrsgw: 


fiw’i 9™^ »i«pra: qf^; 5 ^: 11 
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yf?c*n®!r n 

^ ^iqiliasf^: H 

!taif?R^^W<{ ^n'e: narfii®^: sir: i 

Bgw: ^wrtgi h w^snsiw^ n p. 32-33 

5 trei ^'n*rn«mwrer — 

PTfir**! i 

^irpinsq^ »Rn: i 

*l7t I p. 74 

6. ?i?rr ^ — 

^^ gasT ir®?^ i 

^ Pktjt <TOt: ftt?!; srt: h p. 75. 

7 cref '^r — 

umI'5!*ii<?®r f^«*r: ^i 

^ ^ cj«n iftPtRm^siw I 

JI^nTT^^^fipn'. 11 p. 75. 

5reT^^ft;^n»iit «f%aif »renr*i^ p. 80. 

9 twt ^ 

Ffirt g faiwfiiwt g i 

WKm: ^frtnn; i 

?rat; ^rpiHJTrl^ ?g^*T g i 

iRiTO n^Nfrt fMtw I 

«i?rei f*p:Ht»T i 

r^ « t<i*ig ? f»n f g *i« » inft8i g ) »i n g i n p. 218. 
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10 ?raT ^ — 

^iftict g to; i 

^ ^ ^Tr?3R?(T?tsft I 

TO TOrt g ^ <*\r^<T' 1 <rn!^ RiTO^ fTOH^^IcK n p 223. 

3. Ill Vaiigasena. 

He is quoted as an authority. See p. 447. 
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SATYAKI. 


S^lyaki as a medical aiiLhor is ({uotcd by Dallana, 
Vijaya Raksita and Srlkantha Datta. 

Satyaki is quoted in— 

1 . Vyciklii/a-kmumavali. 

1 . ^ ^ — 

farfit^ jrar ii 

qlrra areit ii p. 451. 


2 . Nibaudita-saihgraha. 

1 . II p. 1318 . 

2. »raTg^t^ KWJi.'Nld fttf i 


?reii Btaiftf;— 


kWs^sto; ^ i ’?rTO^: i 




^JTWT^ I 


qgg |»ic n fil THBTOT anrfwf ?Rr ?nt?nf% i P, 1330 . 

3 . I I fk^rfSff^TRlKfiW^ 51 ^ *IT 

waiftt-fttrtfUBsnq I p. 1414 , 


4 . 9 iaiPsJi«fftfipg ’reT«i: ifil 'ifei: i p. 1437 . 


3 , VyakJiyU-maihvkom. 

1. ?r?nf waiftr:— 

^WPl^Rqqi; ^ ^fq i p. 349 . 
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2. Jieti ^ 5?T«tftr:— 

TOST hth' Aift I 
■(toPi 9i«mra (RJsrmftRm i 
W9‘ ii p- 349. 

3. ^mftr:— 

jfPs^ spT’it stw ^n p. 366. 

4. fli'aipfiwr?— 

fwwfn aiwtsjR II p. 366. 

5. ^rg; fsiT:*ra^^^5TC#5n^ ^m5ia*rer i 

p. 373. 

6. fsjfKt»W2t <i?i «taftr: fsR;®R«w?t^— 

'Ttft at I 

Qw; f*iT; ai*a^ iraia^ <raa i 

^tiSTflaiisJ spt^ft cpgf waa^ifq I 

5ti3 f^jpa ’5°; flarfw^tnftt: i 

1tt^ % Kt^ a H sng II p. 373. 



PATAfJjALI. 

(Second Century B. C.) 

Patanjali is well-known as the famous author of 
Mahabhasya —the celebrated commentary on the aphorisms 
of Panini and the Varttikas of Katyayana. He lived 
in the second century B. C, (See Goldstucker's Pd7tini^ 
p. 234 ; Professor BhandSrkar, Indian Antiquary, 1872, 
pp. 2^9-302). His mother was Gonika 

1, 4, 51, Nagoji Bhatta). His birth-place was 
Gonarddya, the modern Gonia; and so he was styled 
as Gonarddya (I, 1, 21 I • 

sfrtHt H?: —3ziT^! See Indian Antiquary, Voh 
II, p. 70). 

1. As a medical author he is said to have written 
a commentary on or redacted the Car aka SamAitd . 

^ 

(Quoted in Laghu Mahjusd of Nage&i Bhatta.) 

^rcTW-*i^ wi i 

( Fide salutation in AynrveddrtAa-dipika.) 

2. Patanjali’s Commentary on, or redaction of Caraka 
Sarh/iitd is not available now. He is however quoted by 
Sivadasa in Tattva^Candrika many times, and especially 
as an authority on Latihamstra or the Science of Iron.*’' 

’wfiicerT i 

ii p* 351. 
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Bhoja in his Nyajfavarltikay speaks ol: Pataujali^ as 
a physician both to the mind and to the body. 

During the performance of the Sauti of the Malta- 
bhaqyUy the student is directed to invariably chant the 
following verse, at the first opening of the book for 
the day— 

Bhoja : NyayavarKlka, quoted by S^ivarama, 
the commentator of Fasavadaita, 

The couplet means— 

‘ I bow with folded hands* to Patanjali, who purified 
the mind of its impurities by (writing a work on) Yoga, 
the voice of its impurities by bis Grammar (Mahabhasya), 
the physical body of its impurities by his work on 
Medicine, and who was superior to all the sages (of his 
time)/ 

BasyachSrya— The Age of Pataiijali, p, 13. 

In the footnote 3 in the same page we find : 

* Bhojadeva followed the example of Patahjali, by 
writing like him three works on three subjects. On 
Yoga, we have his Bdjamdrfavda, a commentary on Patan- 
jali’s Fogasuiras ; on Grammar, Sabdaprahdhiha ; and 
on Medicine, Rdja'PrgdnkaP 

Caraka and PatafhjalL —Some scholars whose opinion 
is entitled to respect, consider Patafijali and Caraka to 
be identical personages. According to BhavamiSra, 
Caraka is an incarnation of Sesa, the great serpent king 
who holds the universe on his head (see Voi. Ill, p. 618). 
There is also a similar Indian tradition, that Patahjali is 
an incarnation of Sesa, the serpent king, and this view 
is substantiated by RSmacandra in his Pataujala-carUa. 
Tho Mahdbhdfiya is also therefore known as Phani-bhdsya, 
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Kondabhatta in his Vaiyakarana^-bhusana^ Kar. I, writes 
MiPwrftcwiWR: Sriharsa in his 

Nat^ad/iacarita describes it as i 

Patailjali is so called because he is said to* have fallen^ 
in the form of a suake, from the aHjali of a female 
ascetic, Gonika of Gonardda, while performing her daily 
worship. Then he assumed the form of a Brahmin boy, 
who by the grace of Siva, later composed the Mahahha^ya, 

3. Yoga-suit a, —The Yoga system is said to have 
been systematised by Patahjali. 

‘The Moksa (salvation) as taught in the Yoga system 
of Patailjali is also connected with alchemy^ (Ray)* The 
author (Patafijali) adds to the three parts of the path of 
liberation a fourth one of an illusory nature, called 
Rasayana, consisting of alchemistic tricks with various 
drugs, intended to realise things which by nature are 
impossible/^ (Alberuni’s India, 1, p. 80). The “ Philo¬ 
sophy of Mercury” finds a place in the Saddarsana- 
sawuccaya by MadhavScarya as a path leading to 
salvation. 

4. “The great metallurgist Patanjali, in his treatise 
on Metallurgy () gave elaborate directions for 
many metallurgic and chemical processes, especially the 
preparation of the metallic salts, alloys, and amalgams, 
and the extraction, purification, and assaying of metals. 
Probably it was Patafijali who discovered the use of 
the mixtures called Vidas, which contained aqua regia or 
other mineral acids in potentia. Unfortunately Pataiijali*s 
magnumopus appears to have been lost, but extracts from 
it are frequently found iu mediseval works on medicine 
and Rasayana which leave no doubt as to its remarkable 
scientific value.” 

(Seal, The Positive Sciences of 
tie Ancient Hind p 68.) 
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5. Vaiatiandha : In the colophon quoted in the 
Vaidya grantha (see Trien. Cat, of MSS.^ 1916-1919, 
Vol. Ill, Part I, Sanskrit B. 11. No. 2371, p. 3271) wo find 
Patanjali as Ihe author of Valashamlha : 

ffh ti 

6. SiddhaniaHiirdvnll : Another colophon attribute*? 
this work to Patanjali ; {jfjid). 

Cf, Stein MSS. 

Vaiafijnli and Ndgarjnna ,—The metallur<^ist 
Nagarjuna advanced t he knowledge of chemical compounds 
by his preparations of mercury. The Harshaeharita. 
in the seventh century, relates a fable concerning this 
Nagarjuna, and speaks of him as a friend and 
contemporary of Satavahana. The relative priority 
of Patanjali and Nagarjuna is a vexed ([uestion in 
the history of metallurgy. That Nag!Xrjuna^s Loha- 
sSstra was earlier than the final redaction of Patanjali 
will appear from the following circumstances :— 
(1) Chakradatta in his summary of Nagarjuna mentions 
that the chemical process of testing pure iron must 
be repeated twice before it can be regarded as decisive, 
whereas ^^ivadasa Sen^s extract from Pataiijali shows 
that the latter directed the process to be repeated seven 
times ; (2) Patanjali in the Abhraka-vidhi (mica opera¬ 
tion) adds mercuiy, which in this particular ojieration 
is wanting in Nagarjuna’s recipe iCf, Chakradatta, and 
Patanjali as reported in the Yogarainakara-samuehchaya); 
and (3) Nagarjuna is quoted in the earlier compilations, 
Patanjali in the later.*’ 

(Seal, The Positive Sciences of 
the Ancient ITindus^ pp. 63-4.) 
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The Age of Paiavjali. —As repjards the age of 
Patafijali opinions differ. The Western orientalists 
regard him as an author who lived after Buddha. 
But the Sanskrit pandits consider his Yoga^sutra 
to have been composed before the birth of Buddha. 
Pandit N. Bas 3 ’^acharya in his work, The Age of 
Paiaftjali (Adyar Library Series, No. 1) has given 
bis reasons for considering Patafijali as a sage who 
flourished long before Buddha as Vyasa has referred to 
the Yoga system. But this reference must not be taken 
for the Yoga-suira of Patafijali. The practice of Yoga 
existed before Patafijali; he merely systematised the 
system in his Yoga~sutra, The name of Patafijali is 
not of unfrequent occurrence in Sanskrit literature and 
naturally confusion arises as to the conclusion about the 
age of the author. 

We have evidence that the age of Patafijali, could not 
be placed later than 150 B. C.— 

I. Interval evidence — 

(fl) Under the aphorism of Pdnini 3, 2, 123, 

Patafijali in his MahdOhdsga has cited by way of 
examples i (Bhandarkar, 7. A,, Vol. I, 

p. 301) and thus hints that the performance of a 
religious rite by Pusyamitra was an event that took 
place during the lifetime of Patafijali ; and under the 
Tdritika of Katyayana, two more examples are given 
and i, these examples tend to prove 

that Patafijali was a contemporary of Pusyamitra 
(195-142 B.C.), the founder of the Sunga dynasty, and 
that he was acquainted with the existence of the empire 
of Candragupta and the Mauryas {Pdnini^ 5, 3, 99). 

(b) The following texts {M, JS., 

Vol. Ill, p. 119) and (3, 2, 111, 
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^ i) have been explained by eminent scholars such as 
Goldstiicker (Panini^ p. 234) as an historical reference to 
a siege of Saketa (Oudh) and Madhyamika by the Greek 
king Menander, who reigned from 144-124 B. C. 
{jM^sm—IndiBche Aliarihumskunde^ Vol. II, pp. 322, 
328, or Demetrius, 205-165 B. C., R. K. Gupta-^ 
Panini, p. 138). 

II, External evidence — 

(a) Bhartrha«ri, the celebrated author of Vakyapadlya 
is said to have written a commentary or Tlka on Maha* 
bhasya. The date of Bhartrhari, may approxiniately be 
fixed during the early fifties of the seventh century, from 
the records of the Chinese pilgrim T’tsing. The Mnha- 
bhasya gradually ceased to be studied in course of time 
when Candracarya and Vasnrata (the tutor of Bhartrhari), 
at the instance of King Abhimanyu of Kashmir, as 
recorded in the Rajataranginl, revived its study and 
restored it to its former dignity. 

Bhartrhari calls Patafijali a Rsi, a Bhagavat; these 
respectful terms require at least many centuries 
for an author to be mentioned as an arsa or sacred 
personage. Centuries must have elapsed for the study of 
Mahabhasya in his fakyapadlya. 

Patafijali is quoted in— 

1. Tati ra~ Candri kd. 


1 . — 

i p. 350. 

2. ft 

nfsinift TfTCTT: ti 

99 
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aimi '3tmiiw»ramT;» 
fipc’.’ww ftrwwwi n 
ft?; i 

snft’traft' sRfeati I 

ftRftn ftfiwi *rai; n p- 350. 

3. qsrafiic- 

ft39 ?ft ^ I 

?ift ft35mtwi«^ ii 

*1 11 p- 351. 

4. gw ft wrafi— 

®t«l 'P§ftg wsT ^ ?3T wg^* w I 
iraftsft w ft^ sfwfirft i 

ii p. 351. 

5. y?ttra w— 

^prpT ft»??m; w i 

gtftwTtggi ^twi 9*14) wreftftgi i 
»nTW5«g^^ ^'S*(ia*i tfftgi n p. 352. 

6. gwro TOWW ^rai— 

wfTwnftH men ' 

gwtftg ftwr #»t ^fttif: 'ift^WJTii i 

ftggpTt^ *h; *r; h p. 352. 

7. wtS ft xnra^— 

ggfw: ngT-B*g; gw; i p. 354. 

8. gw’ ft qire#— 

*nswt g^ giftwig ftgw**^ i 

wwn «grag fftrg g?t ftgggr: u 

gg ftgggg^ gntm i p. 855. 
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I 

3irait «n# »t fST:^Tfn i 

'^nr %wit Praefl qgr i 

ggi ftw' R«ii41tiii(h? ^Jhffnn^: i 

airf^ i 

JTWT^ ftiv‘ ft qi fiiftiwt n: I 

* F g* nggtii i 

g’ n p. 355. 

10. ggtr «wsifti:— 

I p. 355. 

11. Tignf mnv^— 

tfh g <^g rai: m ilTwfiiRn n p 360. 



KAPILAVALA. 


Kapilavala is the Dame of an ancient physician, who is 
quoted by Vagbhata in the Aqtanga Samgraka^ I, xx, 
and by Indu in his commentary Saatlekhd where he is 
mentioned with veneration as Acdrga, 

He is quoted in the Vangagena and by l^rlkantha 
Datta in his Vydkkgd-kugxmdmVi^ the commentary on 
Vrnda's Siddhagoga, and in the Aynrveda-dlpiha or the 
commentary on the Caraka Samhitd by Cakrapapi Datta. 

Kapilavala is quoted in the following books :— 

1. In the Aqtdnga Samgraha. 

f^rn i 

ii I, p. 152, 

2. In the Samlekhd. 

I ?w i.tft 

etc. I 

3. In the Vydkhyd^kmumdvalu 

1 . 

inft inftr i 

pP5%: ^niWr: h p, 629, 

4. In the Vaiigasena. 

See p. 50. (Jiva. Edition.) 
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5. In the Ayurveda-dtpika. 
1- nssi^ 1 P. 50. 

See V. K. V., 1. 

2. 5^: qww “x^jpinw' 

i^cfr I p. 129. 


6. In the Cikitsakalikd-vivrti. 

1. ^ifPreR$t>frg^— 

^fTsi <ii'^«l<MKSinw»i 

^ ^ n p. 223. 


t«n^- 



SIMHAGUPTA. 


Simhagupta was an inhabitant of Sindh. He was the 
father of Vagbhata I, the author of A^nga Savf^raAa. 
In the Vajlkarana-vidhl of the Ultara-atkanay VSgbha^a 
thus describes his genealogy— 

*nwCtsftr vm i 

wrorr wapm II 

Astanga Saihgrakay VI, p. 480- 

ffif I ft pRTWf: fiTwr i tot¥- 

iiftr I TO ^injffTO fihP^HTOT ^pits*r*ni i totPt 

TOTOTI 

Saaileiia, 

Siibhagupta was held in high esteem by bis son 
Vagbha(a, who regarded him as a higher being than bis 
Guru Avalokita— 

%: ufiwt TO I 

Astdnga SamgraAay VI, p. 480. 

Rfn^TOiii nfrot gffft R iid ot^toi ^ 

d^nitR f9g: 1 Pfg<ii51 toi 

IVTO^ TO I 


Saailetia, 
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amTO II 

^sRt i 

*iwi 50fisK^fewT if n 


VAGBHATA I. 


The next autlior of celebrity whose work is still 
extant is Vagbhata I or Vagbhata the elder, the author of 
Aqtanga Sanhgraha (t, e,, Compilation of ike Octopariiie 
Science), In later times, a namesake of his wrote another 
work called Aq\anga lirdaya Samhitd (or The Best Com- 
pendinrn^ i, e, the Hearty of the Ociopariite Science), 
In the Utiara Sthdna, VSgbhata the younger distinctly 
states that his Compendium is based on the Compilation 
of Vagbhata the elder. * 

As regards the age of Vagbhata the elder, there is the 
same uncertainty as with his predecessors. We are 
however sure that he is posterior to Caraka and Susruta 
for he refers to these writers by name.^ 

The chronological relation of the three early authors 
is described in a popular couplet that Atreya, Susruta 
and V^bhata were the three great medical authors for 
the three Yngae —the Tretd^ Bvdpara and Kali respec¬ 
tively.^ They are known as the Trddha Trayl or the 


A^tahga Hrdaya Samhita, Utiara Sthdna, Ch. XTj, v. 82. 


* By name, c. g., in Samgraha, Bombay ed., Vol. T, p. 246 ; Vol. 
II, p. 421. Again quoted from Oarakn, ibid, Vol. I, pp. 20, 93; Vol. 
II, pp. 212,213, et passim; from Susruta I, ibid, Vol. I, pp. 109, 121, 
177, 247; Vol. II, p- 303, et passim (Hoernle). 

* ^1^6^ mm: i 

w gSt t 

^ 'I I 

HarUa Safnhitd, Pariiistddhydya, 
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Old Triad. This medical tradition goes much against 
the conclusion of Dr. Hoernle that Yllgbhata I must 
have flourished early in the seventh century A.D. One 
of the reasons put forward by him is the fact^ that the 
Buddhist pilgrim I’Tsing, who resided ten years in the 
NalandS University (in Bihar) from about 675-686 A.D. 
states in his Records of Buddhist Practices that the eight 
arts (t. the branches of medicine) formerly existed in 
eight books but lately a man epitomised them and made 
them on one bundle (or book).^^ ' Professor Jolly 
understands by it the Susruta Sarifthita, while Dr. Hoernle 
points out with more reason that it refers to V^gbhata 
I's workj the Aqtan^a Saiagraha {i, e,, the Compilaiiou of 
the Octopartite Science) and rules out Susruta by the 
word ** lately.” * But the description that I'Tsing 
gives of the contents of the book does not warrant any 
reference to either. Moreover, he has not given any 
reason why Vagbhata II's book Astdnga Hrdaga Saihhita 
(the Heart of the Octopartite Science) might not be alluded 
to by TTsing. Dr. Hoernle, however, rules him out by 
date for ** he cannot be placed earlier than the eighth 
century ”—an assertion unsupported by any evidence 
whatsoever. All that he has proved is that ‘‘ Accordingly 
it is probable that all these three medical writers 
(Madhava, Dnjhabala and Vagbhata IT) come in the 
period from the 7th to the 9th century A. D,^ at no 
very great interval from one another,” and this proof is 
based on the age of VSgbhata I as suggested by I^Tsing's 


> I'Tsing : Records of the Buddhist Religion, Trans), by Professor 
Takakusu, p. 128. 

» J, 1907, p. il3. 

Hoernle's Osteology, Introduction, pp. 10-11. 

■ Hoernle, Osteology, Introduction, p. 16. 
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remarks. Thus he has taken for granted what he is 
required to prove. He has shown that Susruta is anterior 
to VSgbha^a I; and Vaghha^a II is posterior to him. 
But in trying to prove that Vagbhata I lived in the 
seventh century he cannot assume that Vagbhata II lived 
in the eighth. Another evidence adduced in support of 
his conclusion is the fact that the non-medical version 
of the list of bones of the human body as contained in 
the Law-book ^ of Yajhavalkya presupposes earlier un¬ 
corrupted forms of lists of bones both in Caraka and 
Susruta, and the corrupt recension, traditionally handed 
down, must have come into existence at a later date,” 
that is to say, between the date of Yajhavalkya (350 
A. D.) and Vagbhata I, the latter of whom is proved 
to have copied from the corrupt recensions of Caraka 
and Sudruta. Thus the older recensions still existed 
in the fourth century A. D. and if we add to it the 
interval of time necessary for the texts to have fallen 
iito a state of corruption, we get the early seventh 
century A. D. for Vagbhata I. But we must remember 
that there is nothing to prevent us from supposing that 
Vagbhata I lived before Yajhavalkya. There might have 
been two recensions of the texts available during Yajha- 
valkya’s time, one corrupted, and it might or might not 
have been the work of Vagbhata I and another true 
version which was availed of by the sage Yajhavalkya. 
And similar events have happened, as has been pointed 
out by Dr. Hoernie himself, in our own generation. 
Oaiigadhar’s recension of Caraka is a corru})ted form of 
the text, while the recension given in Jibananda’s edition 
is the traditional text of Caraka. No critic would, I 
think, jump into the conclusion that GahgSdhar lived 
three or four centuries after Jfbananda. Again if it be 
truci as he contends, that Susruta was redacted by 
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V^bhata we could easily imagine that Yajfiavalkya 
copied his list of bones from the original Smruia and not 
from the redaction of VSgbhata I. So we see that the 
age assigned to VSgbhata I, i e, the seventh century A. D., 
cannot be accepted as proved. Dr. Hoernle also says : It 
should, however, be understood that these conclusions 
regarding the date and authorsliip of Vagbha^a I, are 
not put forward as established fact.” 

Let us recapitulate the objections that can be urged 
against the conclusion that VdgbhaU I lived in the 
seventh century A. D.— 

1. Yagbhata 1 is believed by the Indian medical men 
to have flourished long before the Christian era. By 
some, he is connected with the court of Yudhisthira 
but his name is nowhere mentioned in the Mahabharaia. 
Atreya, SuSruta and Yagbhata are described as the Old 
Triad or Vrddha Tra^t and they were the authorities 
for the Tretd, Dvdpara and Kali Yuga% respectively. 
It is curious to observe that Dr. Hoernle, in arguing 
against the conclusion of Prof. Jolly that Susruta is 
meant by I’Tsing, takes advantage of this Indian medical 
tradition that Susruta flourished during pre-historic times, 
but does not mention the same tradition with regard to 
Yagbhata 1, which goes against his own conclusion. 
On the other hand, the same objection does not apply 
against Yagbhata II. 

2. The name of Vagbha^ Vs book, Compendium of 
the Ociopartitc Science^ no doubt, agrees very well with 
the description of FTsing that “ lately a man collected 
them into one bundle.” But Yagbhata IPs book The 
Best Compendium of the Octoparlite Science** is equally 
suggestive, though Dr. Hoernle says : *^It cannot prevail 
by the side of the more suggestive name of the rival work 
of Yagbhata the elder.” 
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8. Again in arguing against Prof. Jolly, Dr. Hoernle 
has attached much importance to the word lately ” by 
which Susruta is ruled out of date. Admitting the 
validity of such reasoning, it does not follow that by the 
word lately ” I’Tsing meant any contemporary author or 
any one who preceded him by a short period only. To 
comprehend the meaning of the sentence we must under¬ 
stand the word lately in connection with the word 
** formerly ” used before. * Now the sentence ** The 
science of medicine formerly existed in eight books ” no 
doubt refers to the division of Ayurveda into eight parts 
by Brahma and to the treatises on the difEerent branches 
of Medicine by Agnivesa, Susruta and others. These 
treatises are believed to be of remote antiquity and so 
any later compilation may be spoken of recent in 
comparison with the old treatises of known ages. Thus 
the word *Mately ” may refer either to Vagbbata I or 
Vfigbha^a 11, but the latter author’s claim for the honour 
becomes reasonable considering his decided posteriority 
to the former and so coming within the limit of the time 
suggested by the word lately.” 

4. Again I’Tsing refers to a book which was recog¬ 
nised as the standard throughout India. This may refer 
either to YSgbhata 1 or 11. But if VSgbhata I’s book 
occupied such a position at the time of I’Tsing, it becomes 
difficult to imagine why Yagbhata II should write another 
work principally based on the work of YSgbhafa I after 
the lapse of a century or so. Moreover, we find at 
the present time, that Yagbhata II’s book, Aatdihga 
Hfdaya Samkiidt has a wider popularity than the book 
Saihgraha of YSgbhata I. The former has been 
printed many times and is widely read by the students,— 


• J. R. A. 8., 1007. p. 174. 
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so much so that Vagbhata is generally known as the 
author of the A^aiiga Hrdaya Samkita- 

5. Moreorer, the Arabian physician Rhazes, who is 
said to have lived in the ninth century (882 A.D) in 
treating of the property of ginger, the common plantain 
or musa and other drugs, quoted from an Indian writer, 
whom he calls Sindasar or Sindicara.' Royle says : 

But in the article De Allio another Indian author is 
quoted, whom I have not been able yet to trace out— 
Ait Sindi/ar (iti another place written Sindichar^) 

indianm valet contra Ventositatem/^ This Sindicara is 
identified with Vagbhata II of Sindh who was in his 
time known as a second Caraka or Cara the syllable ka 
making no difference^ as in words like bala ” and 
‘‘blllaka,’^ both meaning a child.* We know that 

Vagbhata’s Asi^iiga Hrdaya Samhita was one of the 
medical works translated by the order of Caliphs in the 
eighth century.^ 

6, The translations of the Caraka, the Snsrnta 
and the Vagbhata occur in the Tibetan Tanjur,^ '‘George 
Huth,® who has recently critically examined the contents 
of the Tanjur, concludes that the most recent date at 
which it can be placed is the 8th century A.D.** 

So I cannot avoid the conclusion that of the three 
authors, Susruta, Vagbhata I and II, to which I^Tsing*s 
remarks may refer, the last has probably the best claim 
to that reference and the date assigned to Vagbhata I 
may well suit Vagbhata II, i,€,, " as late as the early 7th 


^ Antiquity ot Hindu Medicine, p. 38. 

'' History of Aryan Medical Science, p. 19C. 

• Zeit, deut. morg. Ges. 34, p. 466. 

* Jour. Asiatic Soc., XXXVIII.. 1836. 

* Zeit. deot. morg. ges. T. (LXIX, 279-284). 

• P. C. Bay's History of Hindu Chemistry, Intro., p. xxix. 
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century A,D./’ ^ and possibly still earlier.* Again it is 
impossible for us to say whether I’Tsing’s remarks may 
not appropriately refer to other authors whose works are 
lost to us. 

Mention should also be made of the fact pointed out 
by Dr. Cordier that Vagbhata is mentioned in the 
Rajaiarangiru and his date is fixed there as 1196-1218 
A. D.» 

But the name of Vagbhata Joes not occur in Stein’s 
edition of Rajataraiigini, which is no doubt the most 
reliable, and so we can easily dismiss this view as 
untenable. 

MSS, : G. O. M. L., Madras, XII, No. 18970. 

Editions —1. Vagbhata I’s book Astunga Samgraha 
has been printed in Bombay. 

2. The book has been printed with its commentary, 
S<mlekhd by Indu in three volumes by T. Rudra Parasava 
Sarmi. 

{Commentary — 

1. ^y^w4^-^flvmj--As^nga Safagrafia-FyMya. 

MSS, : G. O. M. L., Madras, Vol. xii, No. 13071. 

In this incomplete MS., mention is made of Harid- 
candra^s Commentary on Caraka Saih/iita : 


* Hoernle's Osieoloyyt Intro., p. 10. 

* Dr. Konte places him ** at least as early as the second century 
before Christ/* vide his Intro, to Vagbhata’s A^tdnga Urdaya SaMhitd, 

Quoted in Cordier's Vdgbhafa et L*A§(anga Hrdaya Samhitit 

1896. 

See Intro, to the VaUlyakasabdasindhu by Kaviraj Umekandra 
Qupta; 1894. 
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«iTOf fi^T I 

2. —Sahilekha by Indu.—Commentary on 
Asiaitga Samgraha, Edited and published by T. Budra 
PSra^ava iSarma at the cost and help of H. H. MaharSja 
Rama Yarma Deva. To be had of Mangalodayam 
Company, Ltd., Post Trichur, Cochin State. 

3. —Astaiiga nighantuh. 


MS.—No. 13256. ^TpTBRg:, i 

Astanganighantuh with Telegu Meaning. 

Pages, 46. Lines, 6 on a page. 

Begins on fol. la of the MS. described under No. 1724. 
Complete. 

This work purports to give the synonymous names of 
the medical substances mentioned in the Ast&ngasaiiigraha 
of V3gbhata. 

Beginning : 

• 


>miPwr i 

wt 'ra«pnfl^ II 




End : 


JWji ’fWt ^ I 
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nm itoM OTT fiwH » 

^ft’cNrqqtf*nw: ^rrar^r^wftqfirT ii 
^iwafwft^ q^rpnWhft 'q i 

Colophon : 

ffir ^wth: it 


Analym of the Contents of the Asi^itga Saihgraha. 


I. Sutrasthanaih— 

1. Ayuskamlyah ,,, 

%. Siayopanayanlyah 

3. Dinacarya 

4. Rtucaryya 

5. Roganutpadanlyah 

6. Dravadravya Vijnanlyah 

7. Annasvarupa Vijnanlyah 


...On longevity and me¬ 
thods of attaining it. 

...On the initiation of 
students. 

. . On the daily obser¬ 
vances. 

... On the seasonal obser¬ 
vances 

... On the origin of dis¬ 
eases. 

... On liquid substances, 

... On food,—the different 
kinds of rice, meat, 
herbs and fruits ; their 
measures and 

properties. 
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8. Annasaibrak^nlya^ ... On the protection of 

food-etuffs from pois¬ 
oning ; characteristics 
of poisoned food and 
their treatment. Pre¬ 
cautions to be ob¬ 
served by kings. 

9. ViruddhSnna Vijninlyah On the incompatibility 

in the food-stuSs. 

10. AnnapSnavidhib ... On food and drink. 

11. Matrftsitlyah ... ... On proper regimen and 

personal hygiene. 

12. Dvibidhausadha VijhSnfyah On the two kinds of 

drugs; their sub-divi¬ 
sions. 

... On good and bad 
things;—their num¬ 
ber. 

On the group of emetic 
drugs to be used as 
correctives as Madana 
{Bandia dumetorum), 
... On the group of the 
great astringent drugs 
known as jlvaniya 
(life-giving) as Jf- 
vanti. 

... On the collection of the 
various groups (25) of 
drugs as Viddryyadij 
etc. 


13. Agrasaibgrahah 


14. SidhanSdisaihgrahah 


15. MahftkasSyasaibgrahah 


16. Vividhaganasaibgrahah 


101 
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17. DravyadivijnSnIyah ... On the composition^ 

taste, strength, quali¬ 
ties, and action of 
medicinal substances. 

18. Basabhedlyah ... ••• On the different varie¬ 

ties of Rasa (tastes). 

19. DosSdivijnanlyah ... On the ioms (vaya, 

piiia and kapha) and 
their derangements. 

20. Dosabhedlyah ••• ... On the different kinds 

of the dosas^ their 
seats, etc. 

21. Dofapakramaniyah ... On the derangements 

of the doBas and their 
cure. 

22. Eogabhedlyah... ... On diseases, and their 

varieties and nature. 

23. BhesajSvacaranlyah ... On the examination of 

the sick, their medi¬ 
cines, their nature, 
habitat, etc. 

24. Dvividhopakramanlyah ... On the two principles 

of treatment, —in¬ 
crease ( VrmhaTM) and 
decrease {Laihghana), 

25. Snehavidhih ... ... On oleaginous remedies, 

and their application. 

26. Svedavidhih ... ... On diaphoresis. 

27. Suddhirvamanavirecanavidhih On correctives, emetics 

and purgatives. 

28. Vastividhih ... ... On clysters. 

20. Nasyavidhih ... ... On snuffs. 

30. Dbumavidbih ... ... On fumigation. 
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81. Gandusavidhih 

32. Ascyotanavidhih 

33. Tarpanavidhih... 

34. Yantrabidhih ... 

35. JalaukSvacaranlyah 

36. Siravedhavidhih 

87. SalySpaharapavidhih 

38. &8trakarinavidhih 

39. K^Srakarmavidhih 

40. Agnikarmayidhih 

II. I§3rira±— 

1. Patrakftmlyab... 

9. GarbhavakrSntlyah 

3. GarbhSvacaranlyah 

4. OarbhaTyapat 
6. Adgavibhigah 
6. Siravibhl^ab 


... Od gargles. 

... On the eye-drops. 

... On the treatment of 
eye-diseases by sooth¬ 
ing applications. 

... On the blunt instru¬ 
ments and appliances. 

...On leeches and their 
application. 

... On venesection. 

... On the extraction of 
foreign bodies. 

... On the sharp or cutting 
instruments and prac¬ 
tical training in sur¬ 
gical operations. 

... On caustics, their pre¬ 
paration and uses. 

... On the actual cautery; 
its uses. 

... On Anatomy of the 
human body. 

... On the generation of a 
son. 

... On the anatomy of preg¬ 
nancy and the foetus. 

... On the management of 
pregnancy. 

••• On diflScult labour and 
diseases of pregnancy. 

... On anatomy of the 
human body. 

... On the vascular system. 
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7. Marmavibhigah 

8. Prakrtibhedlyah 

9. Vikrtengavijfianljrah 

10. VikrtehitavijnSnlyah 

11. Vikrtamayavijnftnly ah 

12. Dutadivijfianlyah 

III. Nidanaiii— 

1. Sarvaroga Nidftnam 

2. Jvara „ 

8. Baktapitta ,, 

4. Svasahidhma „ 

5. YaksmSdi „ 

6. Madatyaya 

7. Arso „ 

8. AtisSra 

9. MOtrSghSta 

10. Prameha 


... On the vital parts of 
the body. 

... On the nature of man ; 
the different types of 
men and their charac¬ 
teristics. 

... On the abnormal char¬ 
acters. 

... On prognosis from 

shadows, etc. 

... On prognosis from 

complications of dis¬ 
eases. 

... On messengers. 

... On Pathology. 

... On pathology of all 
diseases. 

... On pathology of fever. 

... On pathology of biemor- 
rhage. 

... On pathology of asthma. 

... On pathology of phthisis. 

... On pathology of delirium 
tremens. 

... On pathology of piles or 
hsBmorrhoids. 

... On pathology of 
diarrhoea. 

... On pathology of reten¬ 
tion of urine. 

... On the pathology of 
morbid urinary secre¬ 
tions and diabetes. 
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11 Vidfadhy^i NidSnaih 

12. Udara „ 

13. PSndiiroga „ 

H. Kustha „ 

15. VStavySdhi „ 

16. Vatasonita „ 

IV. Cikitsitaih— ... 

]. Jvara Cikitsitaih 

2. Jirnajvara „ 

3. Raktapitta „ 

4. Kasa „ 

5. Ksataksayakapa „ 

6. Svasa „ 

7. Yak§a „ 

8. CcbardySdi „ 

9. Madatyaya „ 

10. ArSah „ 


...On pathology of morbid 
deep-seated abscess. 

... On pathology of morbid 
abdominal diseases. 

... On pathology of morbid 
aniBmia. 

... On pathology of morbid 
leprosy and other 
diseases of the skin. 

... On pathology of morbid 
diseases of nervous 
system. 

... On pathology of morbid 
leprosy. 

... Treatment of diseases. 

... On treatment of fever. 

... On treatment of chronic 
fever. 

... On treatment of 
hsemorrhage. 

... On treatment of cough. 

... On treatment of con¬ 
sumption (ulcer, ema¬ 
ciation and cough). 

... On treatment of asthma. 

... On treatment of tuber¬ 
culosis. 

... On treatment of 

vomiting. 

... On treatment of delirium 
tremens. 

... On treatment of 

haemorrhoids. 
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11. AtisSra Cikitsitaib 

12. Grahanldofa ,j 

13. MutrSgbSta 

14. Prameha 

15. Vidradhiv|ddhi „ 

16. Gulma ,, 

17. Udara „ 

18. PSn^ttroga „ 

19. Sopha ,, 

20. Visarpa „ 

21. Kus^ha „ 

22. Svitra „ 

23. VStavy^hi „ 

24. V9ta§onita 


...On treatment of diar« 
rhoea. 

...On treatment of cbronio 
diarrbcBa. 

... On treatment of reten* 
tion of urine. 

• ••On treatment of morbid 

urinary secretions and 
diabetes. 

...On treatment of abscessi 
bemia^ bydroceloi etc, 

• •• On treatment of 

tumours. 

•••On treatment of 

abdominal diseases. 

...On treatment of 

ansDmia. 

•••On treatment of 

inflammation and 
swelling. 

... On treatment of 

erysipelas. 

... On tratment of leprosy 
and other diseases of 
skin. 

... On treatment of 

luccoderma. 

... On treatment of 

diseases of the nervous 
system. 

... On treatment of 

leprosy. 
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V. Kalpasthinaib— ... On emesis and purga> 

tion. 

1. Vamanakalpah ... On emesis. 

i. Virecanakalpah ... On purgation. 

3. Vamanavirecanavyipatsiddhi- 

kalpah ... On the dangers of eme¬ 

sis and purgation and 
their treatment. 

4. Vastikalpah ... ... On clysters and for¬ 

mulae for them. 

5. Siddhavastikalpah ... On some approved 

formulae for clysters 
and their composition. 

6. VastivySpatsiddhikalpah ... On the complications of 

vasti ^—their symp¬ 

toms and treatment. 

7. Anuvasanavyapatsiddhikalpah On the complications of 

the Anuvdsana vasti 
or oleaginous enema, 
and their remedies. 

• • • On vegetable drugs, and 
their collection. 

... Appendix. 

... On the management of 
children. 

... Treatment of diseases of 
children. 

... On the demoniacal sei¬ 
zures of children. 

... Treatment of seizures of 
children. 

... On baths. 


8. Bheeajakalpah 

VI. Uttarasthanam— 

1. ValopacaranTyah 

2. ValSmayapratisedhah 
8. Valagrahavijuanlyah 

4. VSlagrahaprati^edbah 

5. Snanavidhih 
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6. 

Fratyekagrahaprati^edhah. 

... Treatment of each gtaha 
or super human in¬ 
fluences 

7. 

Bhutavijfianlyah 

.. On the bhutoi or super¬ 
human agencies. 

8. 

Bhutapratiaedhah 

.. Treatment of diseases 
caused by bhutas. 

9. 

UDmadapra ti^edhah 

.. On the treatment of 



insanity. 

10. 

Apasmaraprati^edhah 

... On the treatment of 
epilepsy. 

11. 

V artmarogavi j fianlyab 

'••On the diseases of eye¬ 
lids. 

12. 

Vartmarogaprati^edhah 

... Treatment of diseases 
of eye-lids. 

13. 

Sandhisitisitarogavijnanl- 



yah 

...On diseases of the join¬ 
ings of the eye. 

14. 

Sandhisitasitarogaprati- 



sedhah 

...On treatment of diseases 
of the joinings of the 
eye. 

16. 

DrstirogavijnSnlyah 

...On diseases of the pupil 
and of the crystalline 
lens. 

16. 

Timiraprati^edhah 

...On treatment of loss of 
vision. 

17. 

LinganSdaprati^edhah 

.., On treatment of blind¬ 
ness. 

18. 

Sarvak^irogavijfiSDlyah 

...On diseases of eyes in 
general. 

19. 

Abhi^yandapratisedhah 

•••On treatment of oph- 


thalmia, 
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ao. 

Df9(ip^Apratisedhah 

.. On the treatment of 
inflammation of eye. 

21. 

Karnarogavijnaolyah 

.. On diseases of ears. 

22. 

9 ^ -pratisedhah 

.. On the treatment of 
diseases of ears. 

28. 

NasarogavijufinTyah 

.. On diseases of nose. 

24. 

9 , 9 , -pratisedhah 

.. On the treatment of 
diseases of nose. 

25. 

M ukharogavi jiianlyah 

.. On diseases of mouth. 

26. 

,9 99 -pratisedhah 

.. On the treatment of 
diseases of mouth. 

27. 

S i rorogavi jilanlyah 

. On diseases of head. 

28. 

Sirorogapratisedhah 

. On the treatment of 
diseases of head. 

29. 

Vranavibhaktivijii&nlyah .. 

. On ulcers. 

30. 

„ „ -pratisedhah... 

, On the treatment of 
ulcers. 

31. 

Sadyavrana- „ 

. On the treatment of 
wounds. 

32. 

Bhanga- „ 

, On the treatment of 
fracture. 

33. 

Bhagandara- „ 

. On the treatment of 
fistula-in-ano. 

84. 

G ran thy adi vi jilanlya h 

On glandular enlarge¬ 
ments. 

35. 

99 -pratisedhah ... 

On the treatment of 
glandular enlarge¬ 

ments. 

86. 

KsudrarogavijfiSnIyah 

102 

, On minor diseases. 
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37. K;ud»rogaprati^hah ... On the treatment of 

minor diseases. 

38. GuhyarogavijfUlnlyfih ... On diseases of the 

org'ans of generation. 

39. „ „ -prati^edhah ... On the treatment of the 

diseases of generative 
organs. 


40. 

Vifla „ 

... On the treatment of 
poisoning. 

41. 

Sarpididaib 9 trSvijfian 1 yah On snake-bitOy etc. 

42. 

„ jy -pratisedhah On the treatment of 

snake-bite, etc. 

43. 

Klta- 

„ ... On the treatment of 

insect-bite. 

44. 

Luta- 

... On the treatment of 
spider-bite. 

45. 

Pratyekaluta- 

„ ... On the treatment of 

spider-bite in detail. 

46. 

Musikalarka- 

f, ... On the treatment of 
mouse-bite. 

47. 

Vi^opadrava- 

„ ... On the complications of 

poisons and their 
treatment. 

48. 

Vi^payoglyah... 

... On the antidotes. 

49. 

Ras&yanavidhih 

... On longevity and the 
methods of attaining 
it. 

50. 

VijlkaraQavidhih 

... On rejuvenation and the 
use of aphrodisaics to 
promote virile power. 
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Authors quoted by Faybhata in the 
A^ta'Affosamyraha. 


Dhanvantari. 

Daksa. 

SuSruta. 

Asvins. 

Alambajana. 

Satakratu. 

Par&sara. 

Punarvasu. 

Kapilabala. 

Bharadvaja. 

Caraka. 

Nimi. 

Agnivesa. 

Kasyapa. 

Atreya. 

Ka6yapa. 

Karala. 

Atharvan. 

Avalokita. 

Agnivesa. 

Vidvamitra. 

HSrlta. 

Yasi^tha. 

Bhela. 

Khindavadaha. 

MaQ<}ayja.. 

Qautama. 

KnfD&treya. 
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The Hafita SarhAita as printed in Calcutta is said to 
have been written by Hftrlta^ the disciple of Atreya. But 
this author HSrtta cannot be identified with the ancient 
sage Harlta, one of the six dkeiples of Atreya Punarvasu. 
This ancient sage Hllrlta was anterior to Caraka and 
Vagbha^a, but in the printed edition those authors are 
quoted by name:— 

itotc i 

nvm 9 % « 

5qt rqt to: i 

Harita SaUfiAiia, p. 349, 

Cakrapani Datta in his commentary on Caraka Saih^ 
hiia has quoted the beginning and end of the passages 
describing the teaching of Ayurveda 

1 vrflcf toto i 

But in the printed edition there is no description of 
the early teachers of Ayurveda. In the printed edition 
Atreya is said to have composed five original treatises on 
medicine, consisting of 24,000, 12,000, 6,000, 3,000, and 
500 stanzas, respectively— 

^ TOtwT I 

TOT SRTOTOT fipfRlT ^fTOTTOT It 

RtotoJt: Kbwr, ^fror: u 

Harita SamAitS, p. 2. 
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He then condensed the science in the present treatisOi 
as told by Atreya and written by Harlta. But in the 
Caraka Samiiid, Atreya is never referred to as the author 
of five treatises on medicine. In the printed edition we 
do not find the following quotations : 

Ayurvedadzpikd : Nos. 2, and 3 ; 

Yydhhydmadhulio^a : 2 and 9. 

Carakafattva-pradipikd (Even the qualities of goat’s 
flesh are not mentioned in the Calcutta ed.}. 

But we find the following quotations verbatim in the 
printed text: 

fydkkydkusimdvali : 1. (See p. 37). 

2. (In an altered form in p. 136). 

EditioM — 

There are two editions of the book— 

1. Udrita Samhitd —Edited by Kaviraja Kalish 
Chandra Sen Gupta. Printed at Jyotish Prakasa Press, 
No. 7, Sib Krishna Daw’s Lane, Jorasanko, Calcutta, 
Sak. 1807. 

2. Harlta Samhitd —Edited by Kaviraja Binoda Lai 
Sen, Calcutta. 

Analym of lldrlia Saihkitd, 

Edition 1 — 

The printed edition of the Harlta Samhitd consists of 
^ix divisions as follows :— 

I. Prathama sthdna or the First part.—It consists of 
twelve chapters dealing with the qualities of physician, 
seasons, and hygienic principles. 

IL Dvitlya sthdna or the Second part.—It consists 
of seven chapters and treats of the prognosis of diseases 
as indicated by dreams, messengers, stars, etc. 
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III. CikiUita sthana or on Treatment of diseases.— 
It consists of fifty-seven chapters in which the treatment 
of the various diseases is prescribed. 

IV. Kalpa dhana —It consists of four chapters and 
treats of medicinal agents^ Harltaki, etc. 

V. Sutra sthana or on general considerations.—It 
consists of six chapters and treats of weight and measures, 
enema, venesection, leeches, etc. 

VI. I^nrd sthana or the chapter on Anatomy.—It 
consists of a single chapter and describes the anatomy of 
the human body. 

Parisistddhydya or Appendix.—It describes the original 
writers on medicine. 


I. Prathama sthana,— 
Section I.—-AnnapSnaka. 

1. Yaidyagunavarnana 

or Sastrapathana- C 
vidhi. j 

2. Cikitsa-Saihgraha ... 

3. Sisyavidhana 

4. Rtucarya 

5. Do 9 a-Prakopa 

6. RasSyana 

7. Toya-Varga 

8. K^Ira-Varga 

9. Mutra-Varga 
Iksu-Varga 
Man<^-Varga 
Yu.sa-Varga 
Taila-Varga 

10. Anna* Vidhi 


Food and drink. 

Qualities of a doctor and 
methods of study. 

Eight divisions of the science. 
Initiation of disciples. 

The Seasons. 

The ages and classes of men. 
The Air. 

The six kinds of Rasa or Tastes. 
The Waters. 

The Milk. 

The Urine. 

The Cane-sugar. 

The Gruel. 

The Decoctions. 

The Oils. 

On Rice and Vegetables. 
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11. Madbu, Surfi and 

Mfiihsa Vaiga On Honey^ Wine and Flesh. 

12. Bhojana Varga ... The different kinds of food. 

II. DvUij/a »tAana .— 

Section II.—Arifta. On Omens. 

1. PSpadosa-Pratik&ra... Cause of disease; remedy for 

sins. 

2. Svapnftdhyaya ... On dreams. 

3. Svasthfirista-Vyfidhy- 

Srista... ... Symptoms of approaching 

death. 

Pancendriya-Vikfira. Perverted sensation. 

4. Naksatra«JnSna ... Planetary influence. 

5. Homavidhi Homa ceremony. 

6. Duta-Parlki^ ... The messenger. 

7. dakuna .. ... Good and bad omens from the 

sight of animals. 

III. CikitHta Bthana —On treatment. 

1. Bhesaja-Parijnina ... Knowledge of drugs^ and 

diseases. 

2. Jvarfidhikara-Cikitsa Treatment of Fever and Deli- 


8. 

AtisSra- 

>1 • • • 

99 

99 

rium. 

Dysentery and 

4. 

Oulma- 

» ... 

99 

99 

Diarrhoea. 

Tumours 

S. 

Kfmi- 

••• 

99 

19 

(abdominal). 

Worms. 

6. 

MandSgni- 

... 

*9 

99 

Indigestion. 

7. 

Arocaka- 

99 ... 

99 

99 

Loss of 

8. 

Saia- 

99 ••• 

99 

99 

appetite. 

Colic pain. 






Gastralgia. 
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9. 

PSndu- CikitsS 

... Treatment of 

Ansemis. 

10. 

Ksaya Roga< „ 

... „ 

99 

Phthisis. 

11. 

Raktapitta- 

• •• 9) 

99 

Hemorrhage. 

12. 

Arsa Roga- 

... 99 

99 

Piles. 

13. 

Charddi- „ 

... 99 

99 

Cough and Cold. 

14. 

TrsnS-TSlu- „ 

... 99 

99 

Thirst. 

15. 

Morccha- „ 

,9 

99 

Fainting. 

16. 

Tandra- „ 

... 99 

99 

Sleeplessness. 

17. 

Madatyaya- „ 

... 99 

99 

Delirium Tre- 

mens. 

00 

DSba- 

... 9, 

99 

Burning sensa¬ 
tion of the 
body. 

19. 

Apasmara- „ 

... ,9 

99 

Epilepsy, 

20. 

Unmada NidSna 

... Pathology of Insanity. 

21. 

Vata-Vyadhi-„ 

... Treatment of Nervous Diseas* 
es—Tetanus, 
Hemiplegia, 
Facial Para- 
lysis, etc. 

22. 

Amavita- „ 

... 99 

99 

Rheumatism. 

23. 

GrdhrasI- „ 

.. . 99 

99 

Gout. 

24. 

YStarakta- „ 

... 99 

99 

Leprosy. 

25. 

Amlapitta- „ 

... 9, 

99 

Acidity. 

26. 

Sopha- „ 

* ** ff 

99 

Swelling. 

27. 

Jalodara- ,, 

99 

99 

Dropsy. 

28. 

Prameha- 

... 99 

99 

Urethral dis¬ 
charges. 

29. 

Matrakrcchra -,1 

... 99 

99 

Strangury. 

30. 

Mutra Roga- „ 

••• ^ 99 

99 

Urinary diseases. 

31. 

Ajmarl- „ 

... 99 

99 

Stone. 

32. 

VfsaDa-Vriddhi-,, 

... ,1 

99 

Elephantiasis of 
Scrotum. 
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83. Visarpa-Cikit8& ... Treatment of Erysipelas. 


34. 

Upasarga- 

>» ... 


,9 Measles and 

Small-Pox. 

35. 

Vrana- 

>1 ... 

99 

„ Wound. 

36. 

iSllpadarbuda* 

••• 

99 

„ Elephantiasis of 
foot, and 

tumours. 

37. 

Lutfigandamalil' 

... 

99 

„ Scrofulous 

Glands. 

38. 

Ka^tha- 

« ... 

99 

„ Leprosy. 

39. 

Siroroga- 

f, %.. 

99 

„ Diseases of head. 

40. 

BhrMosa- 

... 

99 

„ Diseases of Eye¬ 
brow. 

41. 

NasSroga- 

•> ••• 

99 

„ Diseases of Nose. 

42. 

Indralupta- 

91 ... 

99 

„ Baldness. 

43. 

Karnaroga- 

)) ... 

99 

„ Diseases of Ears. 

44. 

Netraroga- 

» •• • 

99 

» „ „ Eyes. 

45. 

Mtikharoga- 

IS ••• 

99 

„ „ „ Mouth, 

46. 

Vsjlkarana- 

• •• 

Treatment 

power. 

to promote virile 

47. 

Bandhyopakrama,,... 

Treatment of Sterility. 

48. 

Garbhopacara 


Hygiene of pregnancy. 

49. 

Calitagarbha- 

,, ... 

Treatment of threatening 


Abortion. 

50. Garbhopadrava „ ... Treatment of compliaations of 

pregnancy. 


.51. Mu(Jhagarbha „ ... „ „ Dead Foetus. 

52. SutikopacSra ... „ „ Puerperal dis. 

eases. 

58. Bala- „ ... Paediatrics. 

54. BhQta-VidyS ... Demonology. 

55. Vi^atantra ... Toxicology. 

56. Bhagna- „ ... Treatment of Fractures. 

103 
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57. AgDidagdha-CikitsS TreatmeDt of Burns. 
IV. Kalpa ithana—On groups of drugs. 


1. 

Harltakikalpa 

„ Terminalia chehula^ Betz. 

2. 

TriphalS- „ 

„ The three myrobolans, 
Chehulie, Emblie and 
Bellaric. 

3. 

Basona- ,, 

yy Allium sativum^ Linn. 

4. 

Oaggala-,, 

Bahamodendron tnukuly 
Hooker. 

V. 

Suira sthana^On General considerations. 

1. 

TuTsmSnavidhi 

yy Measures and weights. 

2. 

TailapSka 

yy Preparation of oils. 

S. 

Niruhavastikarma ... 

yy Rectal Injections, clysters. 

4. 

Svedanavidhi 

1 , Fomentations. 

5. 

BaktSvaseeana 

„ Bleeding. 

6. 

Jalaukfividhi 

yy Leeches. 

VI. 

Saflta sthana 

„ Anatomy^ 

1. 

SarIriUlhyiya 

Foetus and its parts. 

par^i^adhgaya 

Appendix. 

Total—88 Chapters. 

In the Edition No. we find the chapters in the six 

sections as follows :— 



Sect. I.' 

-28 Ch. 


II.— 9 



III.—58 

W 


IV.— 6 

n 


V.— 6 

ff 


VI.— 1 

99 


Total ... 102 

II 


There is an analysis of Harita SaH^hita by Prof. 
Ooldstiieker in Mrs. Manning’s Ancient and Mediaeval 
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India^ pp. 839-42. Au analysk also oecars in Dietz, 
A. Jf., p. 169. Ooldstucker’s analysis is as follows 

We will turn now to such information as we are to 
obtain from ancient works in Sanskrit; and here it seems 
probable, that the oldest existing treatise on medicine is 
that ascribed to a son of the Vedic saint, Atri, and hence 
called the Atreya-Sanhitft. This work has not been 
translated into English ; but I am favoured by a Sanskrit 
scholar with notes, from which the following abstract is 
condensed. 

Chapters 1 to 3 may be considered as a general intro¬ 
duction. 

Chapter 1 relates the noeeting of Atreya with some of 
his pupils on the northern face of the Himalaya. H&rita, 
one of these pupils, asks questions on the origin and 
treatment of disease. Atreya explains that the Ayur- 
Veda, meaning medical science, could not be fully 
communicated within the limits of human life, and that 
his pupils must therefore content themselves with a brief 
account of the smallest of his own compositions, which is 
comprised within 1,500 slokas (or verses). 

Chapter 2 shows the general division of his work into 
six books, and gives their names. In conclusion, it states 
the eight constituent parts of the Ayur-Veda. 

Chapter 8 classifies diseases, as let, curable ; 2nd, 
incurable ; 3rd, curable by charms ; 4th, scarcely possible 
to cure. This chapter also distinguishes the patients to 
whom physicians must attend, and on what terms, and 
signifies to what persons they must refuse assistance. 

Chapter 4 treats on the physical influence of soil and 
season; on age and temper, and on the influence of the 
winds. 

Chapter 5 enumerates the six tastes: as sweet, 
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astringent, bitter, sour, salt, and pungent; and influence 
of each on the human body. 

Chapter 6 treats of the medical qualities of different 
kinds of water: as the water of the Ganges, which comes 
from heaven ; water which comes from clouds in general; 
and water which comes from thunder-clouds, snow, or ice. 

This chapter, concludes with prescriptions for the use 
of hot water or cold water in specified diseases. 

Chapter 7 discusses the physical and medical properties 
of milk,—distinguishing the milk of kine, goats, ewes, 
buffaloes, camels^ women. It stales the cases in which 
the drinking of milk, of either kind, is beneficent; and 
concludes by discoursing on the medical properties of 
butter-milk. 

Chapter 8 continues this subject. 

Chapter 9 treats on the medicinal qualities of sugar¬ 
cane, and of preparations from it. 

Chapter 10 on sour gruel. 

Chapters 11 and 12 on infusions prepared from rice, 
barley, and other grains. 

Chapter 13 on oils prepared from tila, flax, the castor- 
oil plant, and others. 

Chapters 14,15,16, also treat on the medical properties 
of rice, and various kinds of grain. 

Chapter 17 discusses four kinds of pot-herbs, according 
to their leaves, flowers, fruits, and bulbous roots. 

Chapter 18 is on sweet fruits,—as mangoes, rose-apples, 
pomegranates, myrobalans, citrons, grapes, and the fruits 
of carissa, coriander, and of the Mimunops elengu 

Chapter 19 treats on four kinds of spirituous liquor, 
as made from molasses, honey, meal, and nogweed. 
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Chapter 20 describes animals, as hoofed or horned 
beasts of preji birds, fishes, snakes living in the water or 
in arid tracts. Many species are given under each 
division, and the medical properties of their flesh are 
described. 

Chapter 21 gives dietetical rules and prescriptions, and 
discusses the properties of food prepared from various 
combinations of the materials previously described. 

The second main division of Atreya’s work, called 
Arishtaka, consists of eight chapters. 

Chapter I treats on the moral causes of diseases. All 
diseases are said to spring from men’s actions. All 
resemble hell, the curable as well as the incurable. And 
to some crimes fantastic punishments are assigned i as, 
when a man kills a king, with consumption. 

Chapter 2 is on dreams. 

The subject of the six remaining chapters appears 
to be lucky and unlucky symptoms and forebodings. 

The third division of this work is called Chikitsita, 
which means, we observed, medical treatment. This 
portion treats of diseases in detail. It appears to display 
much accurate observation, which can only be glanced at 
in these pages. Intermittent fevers are distinguished as 
of four kinds, returning at an interval of one day, three 
days, four days, or at some longer interval. 

Much is said of diarrhoea, dysentery, and allied 
diseases. Indigestion is described as flatulency, caused 
apparently by over-eating ; and accompanied by sleepless¬ 
ness, pains in the limbs, burning of the throat, etc. 
The eighth chapter is devoted to the sound and unsound 
condition of the digestive fire (Agni) of the stomach. 
The tenth treats of sharp pains, especially in the 
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stomach, ptodaocd by cxoesaiTe fatigne, oig^trwalking, 
sorrow, cold food, ete. 

Hie remuning chapters continne the subject of 
diseases, touching also on consumption and various kinds 
of hsmortbage. 

The last division treats of antidotes.” 

MSS. of Hirita Sai/hkHS or Atreya 

I. 0.—2648. 

A. Jf.~P. 159. 

i.—1770. 

Bik. Jf/SS.—1S98. 

C. 8 . a—104. 

Bik. MSS. 1398: The codex contains the chapter on 
Anatomy. It begins differently from the printed edi¬ 
tion :— 

Beginning 

uriuuiwgwdt mnfWlmnue; i 

5 »r; sftui nwisusi w i 

uuunnu fstHufiia* * *t 
urn WNt uus t tudl g um gwfi umsmn: i 
uw ftuw's rswwunu uftdt flwut uuPl; i 

End 

ilii ui3iwils8 uiflMuifhisI *nu vunisi i 

Both in I. 0. 2648 and L. 1770, salutation is offered 
to Siva at the beginning of the book as follows 

uwrOrt uiuewsniilu%4* 

luipiuu’t • 
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The medical antbore mentioned in the Hafita 
SviikkUa 


BrahmA 

Atri. 

Dhanvantari. 

Afivins. 

Caraka. 

Snsruta. 


Vl^bhata. 

GSrgl. 

MSrkandeya. 

Agnivesa. 

Bheda. 

Jatnkarna. 


PatfiSara. 

HSrIta. 

K^Snpftni. 

Kadkayana. 

Agasti. 

RnnStreya. 



nAgArjuna 


(First Century B, C.) 

NagSrjuna was a Buddhist alchemist of great fame. 
He was born a Brahmana but became a convert afterwards 
to Buddhism. He is one of the celebrated teachers 
elevated to Bodhisattvaship and is the alleged founder of 
the MahaySna System and its introducer in Tibet. He 
was born at Yidarbha (modern Berar) in MahSkosala (vide 
Huen Thsang's Travels in Beal’s Buddhist Records of the 
Western World, Vol. II, Bk. VIII, p. 97; Bk. X, p. 
210 ; Watter’s ** On Yuan Chwangf Vol. II, pp. 201-202 ; 
and Wassiljew quoted by Scheifner in the Geschichte des 
Buddhismus, p. 301) during the reign of King Sadviha or 
S&tav$ha (see Beal’s Buddhist Records of the Western 
World, Vol, II, p. 209 ; Dr. Bhandarkar’s Early History 
of the Deccan, 2nd Ed., pp. 25-37) of the Andhra Dynasty 
which ruled over Kalinga and the northern portion of 
the Madras presidency, and built the famous AmarSvatl 
Stupa (vide Sewell’s Lists of Antiquity in Madras, Vol. 
II, pp. 141-146). He passed many of his days in medi¬ 
tation in a cave-dwelling of the Sriparvata that bordered 
on the river Krshna. He was a pupil of Baraha and is 
said to have converted a powerful king, named Bhojadeva 
to Buddhism.” He was at ouce a poet, a philosopher, 
a physician and an author of great ability. 

He had a celebrated disciple named Deva (or Arya 
Deva), who, according to LSma Tfirftndtha {vide Lftmil 
TarSnStha’s Geschichte des Buddhismus, von Scheifner, pp. 
83-86 and 93) resided for a long time in the University 
of NSlandft as a Pamjita. 
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A legend relates that he (Nagarjana) was skilled 
in magic^ and was able thereby to prolong his own and a 
Southern Indian king^s life indefinitely. This caused 
great grief to the mother of the heir-apparent, who 
instigated her son to ask NSgarjuna for his own head. 
Nfigarjuna complied with the request and cut his own 
head off with a blade of Kusa grass, nothing else having 
the power to iniure him.^’—^Monier Williams, Buddhisnif 
p. 196. 

His date, —The latest date that can be assigned to 
Nagarjuna is 401 A. D., when his biography was tran¬ 
slated into Chinese by Kiimarajlva. ( Bun, Hanjio^s Cat., 
App. I, No. 3). Nagarjuna is said to have flourished 
400 years after the Nirvana of Buddha, i, e,, in 33 B. C. 
{vide f, n. 1. to Dr. S. C, Vidyabhusan^s Indian Logic, 
p. 69). But as he was one of the early patrons or 
founders of the Nfilanda University {vide Taranatha’s 
Geschichie dee Buddkismns, von Schiefner, pp. 66, 69-73) 
he could not have flourished at such an early d4te, as 
N&landa was a mere village when Fa Hian came to India 
in 399 A. D. {vide BeaFs Travels of Fa Ilian and Sungyun, 
p. 111). He is said by Huen Thsaug to have lived 
al)out 400 years after the death of Gautama (BeaFs 
Buddhist Records, Vol. II, p. 212). Beal places him 
between A. D. 166 and 200. Wassiljew considers him a 
wholly mythical personage. According to Lama Tara- 
natha he was a contemporary of King Nemi Candra, 
who reigned about 300 A. D. Of the S^tavahanas, Yajna- 
Srl SfttakarnI reigned about 172-200 A. D. He was 
perhaps contemporary to NagSrjuna, as according to 
Huen Thsang, he was patronized by a king of the So-to- 
po-ho (Satpahana ?) family. A Tibetan life of 
NSgSrjuna, fourth Buddhist patriarch in succession to 
Pftrsa, states that he travelled widely in Southern India, 
104 
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ooDverted Mafija, king of Odivisa (Ori8sa)| and erected 
Vihftras there and elsewhere; also that be surrounded 
the great shrine of Dhanyakafaka with a railing. His 
patriarchal rule is said to have lasted sixty or sixty-two 
years (Mabel Duff : Ckronology of India^ p. 24). 

Tftrftngtha wrote his Hutory of Buddlim at the 
beginning of the seventh century A. D. and is full of 
anachronism. According to Rdja-Tarai^ixdi Nggftrjuna 
flourished 150 years after Sflkyasiibba’s asceticism in 875 
to 225 B. C.j and he was a contemporary of King Kanieka. 

^ • * I 

Baja-Tara'hgiifii, Tttra<hga 1, vt. 172-17S. 

Lassen assigns A. D. 28 as the date of NSgSrjnna during 
the reign of Kanifka. Fleet maintains B. C. 67 and 
V. Smith 120 A. D. 

BhSndSrkara 6xes e. 278 A. D., as the age of Kani^ka, 
lUy 150 A. D. He was contemporary to SstavSbana who 
ruled over Deccan from 75 B. C. to 218 A. D. SfitavShana 
was a family name. But he is mentioned by Albernni 

as "a native of the fort Daihek, near Somnath. 

He lived nearly a 100 years before our time.” (India, 
I, p. 180.) So he cannot be removed far from the 8th 
or the 9th century A. D. Possibly there were two 
NOc^rjnnas, the alchemist and the founder of the Mcdbya* 
mika philosophy. The information ci Albernni was 
seednd'hand--^^* the valley of the Kabul river and the 
Punjab are all that Albernni has seen of India ” (Sachan). 
N^^une the alchemist, is univeimlly regarded as the 
inventor of distillatioa and calcination. The author oi 
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SaMfttMa~SamMeeajra ioTokes bim in (be opening linee. 
So do Batendra^CintSmt^ nnd CakrajAfi Datta in (be 
Ratiyauadhikira. Vfnda and Cakra Datta allude (o 
bim ae (be intrudnoer of Kajjvall (blaek snlpbide of 
antimony). DaUana makes him the redactor of the 
Svimta Bmhiita : 

mt uu PwNuw iriN ut t w fii Ri i 

ufiidwuWlv ^ I 

Nibandhatamgraha^ I. 

Nagarjima’i workt ,—The principal medical books 
attributed to NSgStjuna are >— 

1. Lauka-8a»tra : The Science of Iron : 

msre uilviwrafinTwt ■ 

Cakradatta, p. 347. 

See also Ratendra-Cintamani, Ch. IX, p. 52. 

Ratendra-Cinlamani, p. 55. 

Again 

uai, etc. 

Cakradatia, p. 300. 

Tattva-candrikSf p. 860. 

2. taaa-Batnakara: A Brfihmanic and Buddhistic 

alchemical Tantra ascribed to Nagarjuna. 

3 . Kak^jpnh^TaiUra. 

M8Sd^^> 8» C. Tantfay No. 7, p. 5. 

No. 7. I Kak 9 apu(a]ii. Substance, country- 

made colourless papers, 8x3 inches. Folia, 67 (of which 
fol. 1 is wanting). Lines, 7-10 in a page. Character, 
Nftgara. Date, F Appearance, very old, worn out, 
tom, and writing destroyed in parts. Verse, generally 
correct. Incomplete. 
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Kakfsputa or Siddhacimap^S is a Tantra on the 
attainment of supernatural powers and on the means of 
causing death by imprecation, etc., containing 1,800 Slokas, 
by SiddhansgSrjuna, noticed by Dr. R. Mitra in No. 256 
of his Notiee». The codex under notice is less by one 
paiflla or chapter than bis, but the codex noticed in the 
India Office Catalogue, No 2616, p. 911, Part IV, exactly 
corresponds with this. 

Beginning': Wifti i 

End : i 



In the Rasaratnakara. 

aftpw ' 

"w ii 

ggfl ifts* ^nafir i 

«fr atpnt illaw irentit: i 

Nt *na iwpw irmv: i 

wwftaj t qwi i 

wjil ftsiRErt ggai ^ B 
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41 *11*11^*1— 

wra ^ »T2Tnm g4ts4 iwwpw: i 

^wnf*» *r q ftw m n n 

^41qft c a »ii» w w »(irerei «i«*m i 
« * • 

wwrr wlapirofir ^ e< » fq4 > i 

<K*Bfi| ^ ’•TCTS'^: »BIT H 

t?®*n *rai i 

tnnin <? ww ’smmii« 

>* 

^ ^ . 

4r^nn^*r 

jrf% grrftr ^ fft wfiiraiipi^ i 

^44 €tf«9 ^ tt 

wftntT^ — 

»i*n<*n *f '«nt4t fft ffiram n 

^ »iw»m wn^JOTT^w I 
^wnf*i *T a^w^ »r wvw»i» 
5*r<c4 *n <<o5 ^ jmi i 

*n»f iRwt I 

* • • « 
»nw 25222 ? «<ii^<ih * 

wviw <jwPifw I 

wnni)«mi: urm Pwwphi c^ntii: i 

#41*11: *iw4t’n# wnwPn Bi8Pr*ii: m 
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••• ••• »•• 
imi im: i 

<iwfi« i ^ itfe W> n«n«: i 

fl^ m «n^ finn«i ■ 

n jigwjiw itnwTi^ i 

^ns*w> *iw<i fvSwi: i 
<i4iiiA w 4 8wn^^<i,w*i • 

*iri«i 4 iiiRjt fttw I 

CTI% ^ fl I 

M n w w ^inwH I 

w wte«ww ?nw»^ I 

BasaratnSiara, Ch. III. 

“HaTiog made saclotation to all the Buddhas, free 
from the taint of sins, I shall now deliver the Kak^aputa 
tantram for the benefit of suffering humanity. 

[The most important part, from an historical point of 
view, is the dialogue between NSgirjnna, King Sslivibana 
and Batnaghoqa.] 

NS^rjuna, whose end (salvation) bad been attained, 
benevolent towards all living creatures, blessed with all 
favours, residing on mount Srllaila, before him stood 
Batnagho^ with folded arms, saying: “ Be pleased to 
communicate to me knowledge on chemical operations.*' 

Nigirjuna said :— 

Well done ! well done t I am pleased with your 
devotion and shall convey to yon all that yon want to 
know, namely remedies for warding off wrinkles, grey 
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hair, and other eigne of old age. Mineral prepare tione 
mot with equal efficacy on the metal ae on the body 
(hnman eyetem). 

^ « a « « 

For the benefit of lining beinge I went through all 
manner of penanoee for twelve tedione yeare and worehip- 
ped the Goddeee Yakeini preeiding over the Ftew 
religioiui. Then I heard an oracle. 

Nftgirjuna eaid :— 

O Goddeee I if thou art propitiated, be pleased to 
communicate to me the rare knowledge of the fixation of 
mercury. 

^ ^ * 
fiftlivShana said :— 

1 have dedicated to thee, O Goddess I treasures of 
gold and gems, now I await thy inetmotions. 

The Goddess said ;— 

Well done I well done I O wise ruler I I shall 
speak Co you of chemical operations performed by 

Mfindavya. A disciple should be intelligent, 

devoted to work, sinless and master of his passions. 

The apparatus known as ko 9 thi, mouth blow-pipe, 
cow«duQg, substantial wood (as fuel), a pair of bellows, 
iron plates ^ * having collected all these, chemical 

operations are to be performed. 

• « « « a 

Ratnagho 9 a said :— 

Having prepared with great care the powder of 
projection” which transforms a ten million times its 
weight of the base metal into gold. 

NfigSrjuna said :— 

I shall convey to you what has been experimented 
upon by SfikBnda (?).” 

Trans, by Ely .—Hindu CAemutrji, 

Vol. II, pp. 6-8. 
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4 ifogya-Ma^jart. 

5. Yoga»ara : He is said to have written a treatise 
called Yog<Uara. See Nepal Gat. XXII, Preface, p. 235, 
No. 1137, in leaf No. 106 : 

tfij ’ll * * 

Yogasara is mentioned in the Fafigasena aod in I. 0. 
2698, 2699 we find “ Nagarjuna is mentioned as the 
author of YogasSra, which is perhaps the same work as 
the YogaratnSvali.” But the remark is not necessary, 
for we find a MS. of Yogatara in Nepal Cat. 

6. Batendra-Mangala : On the preparation and use 
of mineral drugs. 

7. Batikastra : This book is in the form of a dialogue 
between NSgarjuna and Tun^i on the science of love. 

Beginning: 

itwt famtwi fHnn; inw; u 

End; ifit t Ptn rpi 2^ i 

Colophon : 

i ifi» otik; ii 

This book has been printed in Calcutta and Bombay. 

8. Ba»akaeehaputam : “ A treatise on the purification 
of mercury and on the preparation of different kinds of 
mercurial powders and medicines. The author is Nagesa 
or Nagarjuna who speaks of a GannirSja of BhSradvaja 
Gotra and VaikbRnasasutra. The author gives in the 
beginning a list of the names of the medical works 
consulted by him.” 
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MSS: iZ. 13192. 


Beginning: 

appwt^ ii 

* * * 


gwiff ^T*rePrtt*i i 

^ t iffy .nr ^ ^ ^ 

*CTw ^K^Uwn n 
m«RTO«i in!»r2i(?) i 

n: ^ m* \\ 

J222^[i2I? * 

^nftr-’TT^n^ ^ ^ ii 

222? ^ !2!2S-2I!IS^ 

jc^’ ^f%^‘^2222« 




ii?Pt ^{ j \) ^ II 

^1^11^1*1 fm^jifici: II 


^ w*nfH ^cTiPT ^’TOr'Tftfir i 

wm ijjft w i 

^S^TO^TR ^ RTH 3R1RH || 

* * ♦ * 


^ mi I 
^ ’T sipftt It 


105 
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Colophon: 


TO ^nm: i 

Tkefollowing authors and books are quoted ;— 


BhavSnlsuta Soma 

Carpa(l 

Dhanvantari 

Oovinda 

Kikacandesvara 

JinendrasySmrta 

Nagarjana 

Rasaraja 

Rasasattva 

RoLSarnava 


Sajamfganka 

Basendramangala 

Rcacaiddha 

Rasamrta 

Rasadlpika 

Rasaratnakara 

Svaechaoda 

8 iddbatmasade va 

VySsa 

Vyfih 


9. Siddha Ndgdrjuntga: C* P» R. Cat. No. 6464. 


For the latest researches in the medical literature of 
NfigSrjuna, see Dr. Palmyr Cordier^s ** Introduction 
AVEtude des Traites Medicaux Sanscritas** printed in 
Hanoi^ 1903. 

Besides the medical works mentioned above NSgfirjuna 
wrote authoritative books on Mddhgamika philosophy, 

1. Mddhyamiha^kdrtkd. —The first work of Madhya^ 
mika philosophy. 

2. Yuktusaatihd-kdrika or sixty memorial verses on 
argumentation. 

8. Figraha-FyavartanUkarikd or memorial verses 
on conquering disputes. 

4. Vigraha-Vyavartani-Vrtti or a commentary on 
the above book. 


On Ethics — 

1. Prajhd da7i4a>. —Or Tree of Wisdom. It is a 
Sanskrit ethical work by NagSrjuna. A metrical transla- 
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tion of it in Tibetan She-rab~dongbu^ edited by Major 
W. L. Campbell, C.I.B., has been published by the 
Calcutta University with an English version of the Tibetan 
text and translation being printed on opposite pages. 

On Tantra — 

1, Tara Sadhanam. —Or Propitiation of Tara. See 
Vidyabhusaiia’s Introduction to the Sragdhard Stotram 
in the * Bibliotheca Indica ^ series, 

N3g&rjuna is quoted by the later authors: 

1. In Vgakhya-Kusumarafl. 

1. i 

ii p. 110. 

lira i 

ii p. 172. 

2. In Nibandha-SaThgraha. 

1 . ^ • 

ii p. 12(3;]. 

3, In Tattva-Qhandrika, 

1. See 1, 7. A. T. 

2. See 2. V, A. V, 

4. In Vydkhya~Madhuhosa, 

1 . — 

ftwsr ipsiT mm\ i 

^ i p. 68. 
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5. In Hanendra-iJinfamani, 

^ *4 fie?T ft»5^ I 

?irw( ^ ^ f’niJI I 
ftf* »ri»ng'siriIrfiT: ii p. 10. 

6. In Basaprakasa-Svdhdltara. 

ftfNt fltw; i 

w. d 

'irfiptm: i 

stunat'^ «iffit^ ^TOtrwft d 

gnfl ^ I 

Sh Jfi *iT*r ’Sspi; H p. 52. 


Kormulte attributed to NigSrjuna :— 


Formxda. 

Booh 

Page 

1. Nagar juna-padauamSil jana 

V. K. V. 

4.70 

or 



NSgarjuna-Varti 

C. D. 

30() 


R. S. K. 

2» 

Tin's prescription was written on a stone 

slab in 

PaUlipiitra (Patna) for the public. 





or 



CaturdasSngl varti 

G. N., II 

453 

2. Nagarjuna Yoga 

C. D. 

59 

3» Visvedvara Kasa 

K. S. S. 

124 
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4. 

Abhra Vatika 

K. S. S. 

177 



V. R. R. S. 

317 

5. 

EasSbhra Vatl 

R. S. S. 

208-9 

6. 

Nagarjunabhra 

R. S. S. 

365 



V. R. R. S. 

443 

7. 

Brhat Panlyabbakta Gutika 

R. C. IX 

111 

8. 

Mulikabatidhana 

R. P. S 

17 

V. 

Nagarjunl Gutika 

R. S. K. 

28 

10. 

Mrta-gafijlvanl Gutika 


28 

11. 

Siddha Rasa 

A. P. 

101 

12. 

Nagarjunl Gutika (second) 

G. N., 11 

457 

13. 

Haridrakhancja 

A. R. 

100 

14. 

Krmibbadra Vat! 

SamksiptasSra 

23 

15. 

Laghu-siddhabhraka 

V. R. R, S. 

326 

16. 

Gho(^oll Rasa 

>» 

396 


1. NagSrjuna-Vaiti. 

’^g^'*t ii 

<?N »f 

»rprnsfSN 1 %fia?n ww »nzf%ipt ii 
•rrfMt ^ i 

w. jrat^ w^*r f^fn ■ 9 * 1 * 1 , )i 

Ws*if^^*TW 1 

*(T«5fil1*K 31^9 II 

I^CMi'^iftii ^ ^g*n 1 

*3<ih«4(«(ai’*5'«s !WR''9iPmsft II 
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2. Nagarjuna-Yoga. 

^^^ft?TTpT MtsITPt ^ 11 
^ ^rfifTOT ift? S ^4^ I 
€^7nBwc ^ n 

Pn?T ^^TT%€i«rt i 

^ II 

^Tfw 4t<n siT^*?ftr‘ I 

Wft ?T?R^ ST II 

I 

g[^fsigp3 *541^ ^M^5<ii II 

«TTg^^r-T§«rrei ii 

<fcrq<!!|fif-^^PTT=g ^ fi!f9m I 
ftqrftr ^ €^Tfqr qisnir^m^l^: ii 
4tir§f?€^’g^ ir^fPr i 

4^11*11 *h^l«igf%<TT II 

sTirqfiT I 

II 

«TKtqit to: it 

^tmK TOT ^ TO^rfeg i 

TO^«T TOt ’sqt ftTOTO qig II 


3. Vi6ve§vara Rasa. 

I 

TOgin4^l^^ ?TO TOW qr^TOR i 
^iPt «n4t TOT ^ TORnn 
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»wJ *ii«r i 

*n*i Stwt »iHi^^*T ^ I 
^ g?i ii 


4. Abhra-VatikS. 

I 

^ ww ^ I 

!i^ unsf I 

?ra: «*ffii«t aar •4t«r^ i 

^■ »m««;<a<B w 3t!i’?rrr: ?m i 

»n#„an<gi; w *!*r*!^« ^ i 
■wnrolsrawni i 

WVsf: I 

^^g’at ^ i 

t?l ^«Tt«Til?r I 

1# fiww^ w sras^; i 
3 !i ^ * » ifl q <>4 1 ^ fiTOa^i 

aw i m q ftw^ p g ^ifripg Ji?um: i 
??i siwfirro irar stiwij'Ti'in: i 
^ ^ ’jre w# wi^ I 

'rt i 

sat ^ f%» 

»im: 'tcjik: ftsi^sw^mni i 

Mjsjt swt ait srww f»tJw: afsRi i 
^ '(i^*asi *wj’ >nT *rpipS^ gf*t; n 
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5. Rasabhi'a-Yatl. 

I 

wan art^ i 
fi?TO3rei fW«srnft^^ i 

^?imi^rarar?i i 

iri<N I 

f ^ «llfH|3)<I I 

afeart 3i^g aretiJws^^f w: i 

arw ^ ’sre ara^ >JWf ^sa^i 

’^rg^ 5^ ^?«iiiH'4'*11*1*1; i 

!?f«r ^J?raf t4 are 5n*n^^ gf*T; h 

6. NSgarjunabhra. 
*irm^^5TO«[ I 

5^' a^R»i^'’ra’9r: i 

WSfPS'W aftarf *n« ?im'*lTiJ«HT 1 

affireTOFtfiwro’ I 

* i 1 ^« i *i i P r*i ^ •'^ I 

ipBimisirfit fl*nPii fai n 

7. Bfhat-PSnIyabhakta GutikS. 

Ri«Ar'qMi<iiiy<iit5nirre?tP*’*«H i 

g*!i^4i^ir iws^wfjw q 
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wi«i1<siwiv#t wftwi H 


^ wra>i>i ii 

*n^f<ren«ngpre ^'frfl^supr; ii 
>rar^ w *flf9^5iraijs-^; i 

H 

^w?T Tian^ >iTli*!«1: i 

??Pswr 11 

8r»nwqig i 

♦rareqi^ wr^l4 i 
ij<qi^4f*3 »Wig Si^ilWlftpTI I 

g?ire <lli5« q<^q«r« w^wg i 

qiT^rtq# ^re‘ Jijqqr^ i 

^Tssj' qn«pn i 

imqqilwqq qfeqrr: qiFrafsqqr^i 
>j^a^ »iwf?(3i "qTg qm fq%g n 
srpn4%*T glsHt tqf^T fqiraiftqn ii 


qqi gf«qn qwftqqi u 
q#S gftr^firefirq siiqS i 
ft«paPiT n 

■q^fipef ^ ggM «ipwgfq i 
qTRSlt qi«sKt«ra q^qfqrrHUPiw u 
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jur^iPt n 
I iRumw I 
^n^^rewnn*Rr *n»^ n 

*r ft^n^^ 4 ^^ i 

*w< »iiftli«i« W4W Mw; H 


8. Muliksbandhana. 

*i4 ganfttira' I ^ ft»T?44 II 
irwt: I 

tra; wsit »w<lt«?n n 

^i4hi;5w4»k ^ws'jr qft§fq?n I 
^ g*T ’?t«<4<?«(^«rai n 
'flrfipt; ii?nRit i 

mr^ "iftwra n 

^*n4 v4t i 

€«firfiratls’4^ <jf^an'8MK<?; n 
ifawiM vm a4 i 


9. NagarjunI GutikS. 
4141*1^41 gfeai I 

4t' war ^piig^ss?* i 

t t aa i wu wt afa ^ 414151 »llft4T || 
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10. Mrta«sanj!vanl GutikS. 

w inrt i 

qfeTin ^idi ii 


11. Siddha Rasa. 

I 

ftiT^ ^eitA ^ il 

wsirtt^t ^Tftrwft «cft I 
^^w4 1 ftfiRWt 7m ^ II 

fjdfTftr* ^rrppr’ Mw: i 
7mv^^: mi ^ ^Ermrf^fffN^: ii 

12. Nagarjunl Gutika. 

TftST P r wi q ^il^ ^ I 

Pf»nPr mi Ii 

^iR^i ftRrt ^lyn mi i 
Twnpf HfTrS^ *11^1^^ 71 w 

^ ftfiwt ^ Tumm 
W g fin r d iT^ ^^ n 
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IS. HaridrSkhanda. 

I 

a<#T^ trot ^ ^ grs^wftmii n 
m^t4* <r^ i 

f^iraf Tn^ ^ ft?ip* 
?rRr^hra%»l^* Prg ^ ii 

M<5iW^1o| f<<0^«nl 11 

^rrftwu 

^cTfW clH?T I 

II 

^^q ft i cwu m: I 

II 


15. Laghusiddhabbraka. 

I 

II 

^ '»v .> . 

*iwttn ^sinpT I 

srtfrffit ^atnpcm irrsni: ii 

«fii ftrit Kt 5 ^s?t <aiftrm^*ra; i 
n^t i 
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?reiT II 

^n^^rmqrrcqf: i 

qrfer: €^«iqqrRqr: ti p* 323. 


16. Ghotjsksollrasa. 

qpc^ qs^ fqq sqiq i 

m qi# ii 

hprt ?i f%^fnn i 
q€f ficsrr wramt aitq^ q^: ii 
WtTTfl: Hit* qft^qit I 

qrftqjT ^ ’trt ’q qgifti m 
fq«^T?n qwT qpn^’tfqcfT I 
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S. C. Vidyabhusana, Indian Logic, Media'val School, 
pp. 68-70. 



Appendix. 

OHAPTEE XIX. 

R§YAgRNGA. 

^yasrnga was the son of Vibhancjaka Muni. He 
never met with any human being except his father even 
when he attained his manhood. The king of Anga wanted 
him to perform a sacrifice for procuring rain as for 
twelve years there was no rain in his kingdom. He sent 
beautiful prostitutes to Vibhandaka^s hermitage and they 
succeeded in enticing him away. Rain poured over Anga 
in torrents. He married iSantS, daughter of King Roma- 
pftda. He next ofliciated as a priest in a sacrifice for a son, 
FuirestiyajHa^^* performed by King Dasaiatha, the 
efEect of which was the birth of four sons, Rama, bharata, 
Lak9mana and Satrughna. This legend is recorded not 
only in the Ramayana, but also in the PuranaSy—ihe 
Padma Puramit the Skanda Parana and elsewhere. 

Rsyasp^ga is said to be one of the compilers of 
chemical treatise in the Rasaratnasamuccaya, He is said 
to have related Baharaihlya Tantra or VedMha^mmgraha, 
originally proclaimed by Rama, the son of King Dasaratha, 
to a large assemblage of l^is who used occasionally 
to meet at his Siddhasrama. 

ift.—-C, S. C. Tantra, p. 36, 



RAMACANDRA. 


Dasaratha, the kinpf of AyodhyS had three wives, 
Kaudalya, Kaikeyf, and Sumitra who became mothers 
of his four sons,—Rama, Bharata, Laksmana and 
^atrughna respectively. Rama was married to Slta, 
daughter of Janaka, the king of Videha. Feeling the 
approach of old age, the king determined to make Rama 
his heir-apparent. Every one was pleased except Kaikeyl, 
who requested Dasaratha to fulfil her choice of two boons, 
which he promised her before, viz., to appoint her son 
Bharata, his succcesor, and to banish Rama for fourteen 
years. Rama prepared to obey his father’s command as 
his highest duty. Rama with Slta and Laksmana, who 
accompanied him in his exile, entered the wild forest of 
Dandaka in the Deccan. Dasaratha overwhelmed with 
sorrow soon died, Bharata who lived with the parents of his 
mother, was summoned to the throne. Indignant at her 
mother^s conduct, he went to the forest in order to bring 
back his eldest brother to A} odhya. Rama received him 
well but declined to return home as he wished to fulfil 
his vow of exile. Bharata, returned to Ayodhya with 
Rama’s shoes which he kept up on the throne and held 
the royal umbrella over them. 

The Raksasas of Dantjaka forest often molested the 
pious sages who lived there. Rama killed many demons. 
RSvana, the king of Ceylon, determined on revenge, 
turned MSrica, one of his followers, into a golden deer 
which appeared before Sita. She, from curiosity, requested 
Rama for the deer. He followed the animal ; Laksmana 
was also ordered by her to go to help Rama. Ravana 
in the guise of an ascetic carried Slta o£F by force. 
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killing the vulture Jatayu who opposed him. Rama 
searched for her in vain. He concluded a solemn alliance 
with Hanumat and Sugriva, the chiefs of the monkeys. 
He killed Ball and placed Sugriva on his throne. 
Hanumat crossed the ocean to the island of Ceylon and 
found out Sits in a grove. A bridge was built across 
the ocean. Rama collected an army with Susena as the 
army-surgeon. He led his army to Ceylon, killed RSvana 
and won back his wife. She proved her purity by the 
ordeal of fire. Rama returned to Ayodhya and reigned 
as a noble king. 

But the common people considered the ordeal of fire to 
be a myth. Rama had no other alternative but to banish 
his wife to the hermitage of Vslmlki. Here she gave 
birth to twins Lava and Kusa. Rama desired to perform 
the Akvamedha sacrifice. But as he did not marry again 
and as he knew Sita to be pure, he set up a golden statue 
of her. Lava and Kuda held the sacrificial horse and 
Rama bad to fight with them, whom he soon recognised 
as his sons. The sacrifice was concluded. Valralki spoke 
of the purity of Sita in an assembly but the people still 
demanded a proof by the ordeal of fire. She appeared 
before the assembly, but proud of her chastity, she 
requested her mother earth to gape and give her a 
resting place. Thus she disappeared amid lamentations. 
RSlma and his brothers in fulfilment of another vow gave 
up their lives in the river Jamuna or Sarayu. 

Mr. Bhudevachandra Mukerjee attributes to king 
RSmacandra the authorship of two treatises on 
Chemistry. He identifies Ramacandra with Dhundhuk- 
nath, a corruption of Dandakan&tba or Lord of Dandaka 
forest, a name appropriately given to RSmaeaudra 
when he lived in the Dandaka forest during his exile. 
The book Rmarajij/a, he informs us, distinctly refers to 
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Ramacandra of Ayodliya, the son of Dasaratha, who 
learnt Rasaridya from such ^reat sa^es as Kalanatha and 
Laksmlsvara. Mr. Makerjee quotes passages to show 
that ‘‘ the gold of the golden image of Sita ** was manu¬ 
factured by the chemist king himself. 

In the Rdmdyana we find a reference to the golden 
image of his wife— 

(Rama^ana, Uttarakanda, Ch. 104.) 

But here we have been informed “ how this gold 
was obtained.’^ 

He further informs ns that Ramarajt/a is quoted in 
Rasaratna^samnccaya and B/iuvajjrakusa and quotes a 
couplet from Rhavaprakaha, 

** The true process of incinerating the metals, as 
experienced by the great yogis, is now described by king 
R&machaudra who learnt it, out of curiosity, form 
these yogis.** 

1. He translates “TnfKT^** by “king Ramachandra.** 
King Ramacandra is never written as RaroarSja. His 
identification of RSmaraja with Ramacandra, the famous 
king of Ayodhya, rests upon a variant reading of 

in the list of chemists, mentioned in the Rasarahta- 
5 a»^wec•aya,'—^ RSvana and his killer Rama.* 
In the foot-note he remaiks—“The chemist according 
to the first reading is Ramachandra. He is ' Visharada * 
according to the second. In view of other evidences 
showing that King Ramachandra was a distinguished 
chemist, we have accepted the first reading.’* 

107 
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His other evidences are— 

2. The identity of Dhuntjukanatha and Dandaka- 
nStha or Ramacandra. 

3. Quotation from the Ramarajiya. 

4. The mention of Ramacandra as the author of 
Rasendracitdamani. 

Now let us take these evidences one by one.— 

1. The. reading is not found in any of 

the MSS. consulted by us and other scholars. RSy quotes 
from Benares and Kashmir MSS. and finds the reading 
to be I (HisL of Hindu Chemistry, Vol. I, 

Sanskrit Texts, p. 12). Mm. Gananatha Sena also quotes 
from his MS. (see p. 39). In 

the printed editions of the book—the Poona and Bengal 
editions—we fiud the same reading. 

2. The names Dhundukanatha and Dandakauatha are 
not identical. Daiuiakanatha is a descriptive epithet, and 
it may refer to other kings. 

4, Rasendraciniamani ,—The authorship of the work 
is ascribed to Dhundukanatha, the disciple of Kslanatha, 
in some MSS. and to Ramacandra Guha in the other MSS. 
In MS. I. 0, 2758, it begins thus 

etc. 

In /. 0. 1422, the Colophon is; 

^ ^ inw^Rnfl 

ifm iiwbasim; ii 

But in the printed editions we find 

etc. 

Again the author of the Rasendracintdmani is also 
known as Ramacandra Bhatta, who is identified with 
the poet, the author of Rddhdvinoda, Rasapdrijdta is also 
ascribed to him. 
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In no MS. have we found “Ramacandra, son of kin^ 
Dasaratha.^’ 

3. The book Hamarajlya, —Mr. Mukerjee is in posses- 
sion of this unique MS. by king Ramacandra, son of 
Dasaratba, the king of Ayodhya. We are not aware 
of the existence of such a book. We know of a work 
known as Ramaraju/am of Rama Raya, the king of Vjjaya- 
nagar. Rut Mr. Mukerjee assures us that in the MS. in 
his possession, in the preface of Ramarajlya^ it has been 
clearly stated that it is ‘‘composed by King Ramacandra 
of Ayodhya, son of Da^aratha, who learnt Rasa-Vidya 
(metallic chemistry) from such great sages Kiilanatha 
and Laksml§wara*^ (p. 66). 

In the Svarna Tanlra or Svvarna Tanira we find 
that Sri Rama enquires from Isvara the methods of 
manufacture of gold from base metals. (See Ray, Hisfory 
of Hindu Chemidry, Sanskrit Texts, Vol. II, pp. 147-152.) 
This on doubt seems to support the statement made in the 
Kamarajiya that the gold of the golden image of Sita 
was manufactured by Kiug Ramacandra himself 

But this Rama of the Srarnn Tantra refers to Parasu- 
Rama. 

Now who is Ramaraja ? 

(/) Kama Raya, the Regent of Emperor SaJasiva, 
became the Emperor of Vijayanagara when Sadasiva 
was reported to have died. “ Rarn Raya is also known 
as Ram raj by the Mahomedan chroniclers. Towards 
the latter part of his reign Rama Raya handed over to 
his brothers all the (Jovernment affairs and devoted himself 
to music and literature. ‘ Seated withuj this palace 
(Raina Kuta),’ says Rdm^yanialya; ‘spent his time in the 
midst of scholars versed in literature, music and other arts,^ 
(S. K. Aiyangar, Sources, p. 190.) Accordingly a grant 
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of Venkata II, 1589, informs us that Rama Raya nad 
a great pleasure in music on the Vina and singing [Ep- 
Carn,^ XII, Cy, 39). With these years probably is 
associated the trip of Rama RSya with his Guru 
Tstacarya, the son of Srinivasa, to the fortress of Chandra- 
giri, to spend some days in that sacred retirement dedicated 
to the study of the sastras (S. K. Aiyangar, o. c., p. 
202). This time of leisure in the last years of R3ma 
Raya is also mentioned in the Memoin of Manuchi one 
century later; ^after this diversion,’ says he, ^ he led a 
happy life, without attending to Government or taking 
any notice of what went on ’ j^Manuchi, Storia de Mogo)\ 
III, p. 98) H. Heras, Jnd, Mid. Quart.^ 1, 233. 

Mr. Mukerjee remarks, ^o other King of the name 
of RSma than King Rama of Ajodhya had an occasion to 
associate himself closely with the great yogis, who always 
live in the forests.” P. 67, Here we find that Ramaraja 
of Vijaynagar is an honourable exception. 

(u) We know of another Ramaraja, the author of 
RasarabKuPradtpa, a celebrated book on Chemistry, It 
is to this Ramaraja, we think, the references in the 
Rasaralnasamuccaya and the Blidvapraham allude. 

Rasaratna-pradipa (or dipa). 

Bhandarkar reports— 

The author belonged to the line of the Taka princth 
of Kashtha. A genealogy is given. It commences with 
llarichandra. Harichandra^s sou was Sridharana. 
SSdharana had three sons : Lakshmanasiibba, Sahajapala 
and Madana. The eldest Lakshmanasimha is not referred 
as having been on the throne. In this family was born king 
Ratnapala and his son was RSmar^ja. The present work 
was written at the desire of King Sadharaija. This must 
be some other S^hSraiia than the one mentioned above, 
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probably an elder brother of RSmarSja. The author gives 
us a list of works consulted in verses identical with 
those in Rasarojalalcskml (Oxf. 8511 a, drsHvemam, etc.), 
with Kskachand for Karkachand? Samsriti for Su§ruta 
and SaktySgamam for ^ktagamam. The last T^ka prince 
of Kashthft known hitherto has been Madanapala. The 
present work gives the names of two more princes in that 
line after him. But how many rulers there were between 
Madanapala and the first of these two is not stated.^’ 

Report of a Second Tour in searcJf of Sam, MSS. in 
Rajpniana and Central India^ 1904-6. 

The genealogy of Ramaraja may be conveniently shown 
thus :— 

Haricandra 

1 

S^hSrana 


Laksmana Siibha Sahajapala Madana 

(author of Madanaviuoda) 

I 

Ratnapala 

1 

HSinrSja 

(who wrote at the request 
ol‘ SftdhSraria) 


?ren)H3i: i 
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nm Hffir 5 ^: it 

^z II 

^(^i ?) ?if^w^TO^sftpr 1 

K«mm ftim ^ ifii 
lira i 

«TTwmt^??W€t nawra ^ iku 

?? »T fs^^SRrT 

TO si^ngvTVtf^I 

Ibid, p. 91. 

MSS. o£ RasaraCuapradlpa. — Ulwar. Cat. 425. 

Thus we may concluJe that Eamaraja was an officer 
in the service of Saclliarana, king of Kastha or Kuch. 
His date may approximately be fixed at 1850 A. 1). In my 
lit start/ of India it, Medicine I have mentioned the names 
of many sages and physicians who flourished in India in 
ancient times, and I liave collected proofs from Indian 
sources. But such proofs were not of such a character 
as to force me to conclude that such personages were 
actually the physicians identified by me. King Kama- 
caudra of Oiidli might have been a good chemist but 
authentic evidence is not forthcoming to establish its 
certainty. 



SUSKNA. 


Susena was father of Tara, the wife of Vail, king of 
the monkeys of Deccan, He was also one of the kings 
of the monkey tribe. He was a good warrior and was 
well-versed in the science of medicine. After the death 
of Vail, he bee:ime the Snrgeon-Oeneral of Rama's ar ny 
during his war with Havana. When Laksmana fell sense¬ 
less in his war with Ravana, he advised Hanuman to 
fetch Visalyakaranl (///.—that which frees the body from 
mischief by foreign bodies) and therewith rendered the 
prince conscious. 

i 

^1%*^ mm ii 

^ II 

Ramayana, Yndd/takandaj Ch. 102. 

^ wm: I 

Ibid. 

Susena is the name of a physician in the list of sages 
versed in the science of medicine as described in the Devi- 
pifrunuj Chapter 110. 

mi I 

^qr?pr^Tt m\ \\ 
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WT^: ii 

ftyt wmr i 

^fw to: II 

lu the list, we find the following names :—Kapila, 
Hemakuksi, Varuna, Mekhala, Nisadha, Rudra, Dundubhi, 
Pulaha, Hari, Yajana, Samaka, Indii, Kasika^ Janaka, 
Vapu, Hema, Siimall, Dipti, RhSnu, Karna, PrabhSkapi, 
Susena, Mahima, Pinga, BrahmS, Daksa, Alvins, Vrtraha 
and Atri. 



ASTIKA 


Astlka was the son of Jaratkaru Muni^ who, to pro* 
create a son, married Manasa Devi (also called Jaratkaru), 
sister of the snake-king Vasuki and daughter of Kadru 
and Kasyapa. As she became pregnant, he knew that a 
snake-child was in her womb. He pronounced the word 
‘ AbU *—* there he is ^—and went away to practise 
austerities. So the boy was called Astlka. When king 
Janamejaya celebrated the Sarpa-yajna or Snake-killing 
Ceremony to avenge the death of his father King Parlksita, 
the sage Astlka interfered and succeeded in inducing the 
king to stop the sacrifice and thus saved the lives of the 
snake Taksaka and his race. He helped the king to 
perform the Asvamedha Ceremony or Horse-sacrifice as a 
sign of his suzerainty. 

He is quoted as an authority in the Agadatantra or 
Treatment of PouonSy especially of the snakes, and it 
is still customary to recite a couplet in Sanskrit in 
which his mother’s name occurs to avert the danger from 
snake-bite. 

Formula :— 

i. Astlkanaina Agada. 

108 
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flpptT II 

Cikilaaka/il'a, p. 249. 

»rm ii 

(Jikiliakalihai'ika, p. 249 



YAJffAVALKYA. 


Yajfiavalkya Muni is the disciple of Vai^mpayana. 
He is well-known as the author of the YajfuimUxya Sam- 
hita —a treatise on Dfiarmakadra or Code of Law, He is 
also known as Brahmaratri, Jogesa (Heincandra), and 
Joglsvara (Mitaksara). 

lie officiated as Hotr^ a priest in the Ra]aHuya sacrilice 
performed by King Yudhiathira at Hastinapura. 

It is said that he declined to officiate as the chief 
priest in a sacrifice begun by his Guru to get rid of the 
sin committed by killing a Brahmana; consequently he had 
to vomit the Vedas which he learnt from his preceptor. 
The Vedas were vomitted out and the sages present 
devoured them in the shape of Tittira birds. 

The formula* ascribed to Yajfiavalkya :— 
Formula, Author, Book, Page, 

Vijaparadlyaghrta, Yajfiavalkya Vahgasena 414 

or Vijaparadiya, 



VATSYAYANA 


YMsyayana is the name of an ancient sage who is also 
known as Mandanaga^ Paksila and Svam! (Trikaxidasef^a), 

(h*) s 

?f?T II 

“ Vatsyayana is another old authority. The name 
occurs in Panim 4. 1. 73, and probably the author of the 
Kamasutra was meant as some of his rules refer to terms 
chiefly used in the latter. The text has come down to 
us almost undeiiled, showing its great popularity among 
our ancestors, which is also clear from its commentaries 
and reference by Dandl, Vamana and other great writers.’^ 
—Barua’s Amaraiosa, Preface, xiii. 

Vatsyayana is quoted in the Yyakhyd-madlmko^a. 

His works — 

I. Kamasutra, —It is known as Fatsyaya^ia Sutra. 

Mss, of the Vatsaydyana Sutra — 

D, a 3909—11. 

C, P, i5._756—57 {Kdmaidsira), 758 {Kdmasutra), 
A. S. if.—11. A. 7. 

D, C. 5.—3909. Fdtsydyanasutram. 


Adhikarana, complete; in the 2nd Adhikarana 1 to 
3 Adhyay^ complete, 4th incomplete. 

By VatsySyana. 

This is a well-known work on KamasSstra. 

Beginning.— 

w. 10^ I i 

cirof ftrtirPrwT «i?f- 
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I IfiPR 

«rOTPniTn TOfinsifii^r^t >tftran*rt f*ra1’n?t ?*rs; ’^R i 

?rJiwwRiii<jHin»K«j s^fRT; i^'«*)iwiM4ir»ris, 

^R^rtirpRT, nt»rtKt 'iR^rftv, 

iri(^)nR I «^(*i)^Bii^- 

I ^TWT^fir; *(iPT^^Rn^^f^^wR«re- 

^Itirer 5K'3?isn5H‘f%rar Ji«fW 

«iRHra^ I ?remt TRnwrfwr^ranjf n; i fram¬ 
ing MfflMftt: , *i: , »fRtft^yn(«)- 

«wr«b n^»wfwc^»i«nm: i 

IRRRfrain^ ; lRfi(ftfi«(T<l(:) ; w(tl)>rPTft’^RT<t(:) , 

■3<^J|fi a|i g» ^(;) ; 5W^??^rai?ra?5 (;) ; ; 

^d ^nn i mR T:, f^iranfn ; ; jRarm^ ■, 

yt mfi pnt, fwtTO5Wif*r, ; 

»f?l '^t«iraT ?>i I ■ 

; ^['StTtlltJ'tfh’n: ; »H-ai*ITtl?(*IH > 

; ira1wi^(^)'n^»Rl; sfiT^rro; w’mjn; 

5t*n:—»fii ft^wif»nRvi ^wrai: 'w i . 


^wra^, ; 

Ttfti nfirrt^;—?fii ^Ht) tit(Viw 
ii I . «n?f^RfToinf»T; ^ 

3Wi(:); ’»^(«w)wvqre ftft?!:; q ft-<«<iqiR^iPi ; ^ifira>n:. 

•, 

«ft mr«^iR 4 *wwfw:^rn ^iwipn^^^ i «^rafl«i<rww^!f^r; 

; « KT <l T a< li !l n tl ; '^«l1fl^T«li; ; f^THit«?PTfH ; PRW- 
sfinifn:; ; snwf^iWT; s 
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^>ll; , sreTmr«t»ra*t»l; sfirfwJi;} 
'«r«iT^ ^ i ff?i s!^ajR«n?n: i 
’agtafe: nasTanPr ^THrfkafKaiTf^ i i 

sfii s?m« h 

f% ^ w»irean9[«wi]^(«wai»t) ii 

sft ji«w1s«w. ii 

5(t " We >|t * 

Colophon : 

5f?T 11 

II 

«r^r^§?§pnT i ff^ i 

End : 

Wf?T » 

There is a commentary on the work— ^'disyrij/ntumifra- 
v^dikydnam by one Bhaskara-Nrsimhai§astrin, a lesideut 
of Benares. 

TfiS.—B. No. aOlS. 


No, i'>912. i 

Vatsyayanasutram : with commentary. 

ti^ubstanee, paper. Size, 10ix4.2 inches. Pages, 443. 
Lines, U) on a page. Charade . Telugu. Condition, good. 
Appearance, new. 

(’omplete 7 Adl.ikaranat: only. 

The commentary is by one Bhaskara-Nrsimha§astrin, 
a resident of Benares. 
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Beginning : 

^fi-«5[K»Rfw^re^T«nftif^ i 

a^nr ti 

^]Wmj7[ ^T3Pn^|5TTj*!Tl?T I 

^ ^^T^9=^?R3^R?T II 

?:5r^sffw* ^ i 

3TOr»^m HlfH H II 

mxi^ Tjm^w ii 

’flcTT^TfI 
^^I^5‘<n^a^(?e[)cqirff(ff)^fTI^?^T 

i- •- ^ 

T^?rfwra«iltKW5g^=?^^«m»iilfiT5- 
’3^i«airit 75f^S33(<Trsf f%)^^i*r ?wi’ftqmfs)lsf<j 
pfM ^rasf ^■=q?Ri(»^)ftn« Biatffl n«if% 

^1 *?! »PWR>9IIT.*S| »i^sWTH II 
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ii<iiiint<ws wtfjf ?t- 

a^«m S fwi« m I 

9iftnfi^ «?fi H 

^ ^rpwrasftn^ ii 

iwf 'n^unwretift tg: «irin(%ji)^» ^siiNn^ ^bw: i 
ST ii<ii«ii‘i<%m« Titgpr^: ggg; n 

gwd’Bnwra*!; innPKifii«igg«fgPi^»iwi ggi^B grw w>- 
HWflTif, ftiNgmw dtw q ig f «grB « tti ;i i , giJtgtsNgni- 

gwralftB gIvwt'WPCBKrt, »annfpnfg gjHinfftB dwi'iddm, 
gmsgr^siBRram ^rwB>^?nTOgt g wfiw^^tapranjjsrgwilgg- 
’iTOP^ ftrjrfSmBi <niid*«igg^idggg»WBP8 
fa aa tiig i S vgiBdjfg^sgwJBggtrsf g gw’ gcjwg i 


qaH Bl f^tq igg^s g* | fgg q <{«t i qfwnn1%gi«iai*r3wil i JWBP^d ift 
<q>q«n g^gtr«r4a sjftg^ ; ggtft PiA-«mR(g<ggT^ gNT?S; qqgaig 

gm«gT»Kifg«iggBftfqjwagi i 
glgi^gaqrrgq ftSwgg i fwog; i gqBwaqgrrgtng 

gggjiign}; i 


End : 

q^g a ggrf^ atqfqrqTq g wwfsgi i 
atBRiim ^qftqqnr: ’nqrt: xmfgg: i gw giww gfqfq; fift; i 
g%q Ttqififgtqgrqggfqqg^a' i 

<ggg'l'5«igiqr fwfd wt gtqfqPSgtii i 
gw grww «qwq fg^g; n 
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^<; wn^fN *1ii ijwi I 

ii^n<3n^ Pifi^ 1 

?nf twraw: ngm^i: Jiftwifii n 

wWT ^n*w r(f[ ^(a)’«int ^mtanpi anas^ 
awHut^ ^fJi^iaiam; flft«sw<f}iR»: ala^: >jgw*r: aKhrataiT 

at a itf««ifit a »wf?t, faf g aret awwuapt 
aa(»a>r^^ mwawfag ii 
Colophon : 


ff^ 


anwm^Riarmg^inft aft q p i af^l i att^sfaaiK^ ft^rtts«na; n 
aaKTnaamR faara ^i: i anfiraHjtiJcIa: i 

^aRta^^ aHwftaRT^ i itmat a 




anwiJmaiat fW gaWaa^ •aa^g « 
atnfW ftm aaastflgflis?} wnw aai i 
at^ angralt fRRtrRrt atw^^a ii 


at=a; atwa^ w aftf^; atwiaR ^ am i 
a^ a?siRt ?RfRt; itaa% ^ aifa^sfarwa: r 
a^amasataiarsna^att faataifaaftm fat^sfaanft i 
aaig(g)innatRaa^at aa^ aai^ garwrg aataaai ii 
aai sfaft^Raat taaRfaj; atfeantrnftti; 
tR^iaej ataraffsa aftan: 'naaaas® #Rm i 
aai faaa^»w»aiRitrakaa?tfii^ 
faaa; fiRtaftaaf; wRrfaft; anataat gatfa h 
at^; atlaRt: awt; atfitaa apat; af%€i «ta: 
ana! anaa ata?f pfaftfit asat aai ^ sa: i 
fang ^faaaai^aapff am aai^hra;- 

^fata a aatf^artaaa: panaat afaam n 
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The work of VStsySyana has been translated into 
English, French, and German. 

Valentino.—X ^Hygiene conjugal^ ahes les Hindous, 
Archives Genarales de Medicine^ Ap. 25, 1905. 

Heimaun and Stephan .—Zur Etiehggiene nach der 
Ijchren der Kdmasutrami Zeitschaft fiir sexual 
Wissensehaft, Sept., 1908. 

A Review of Richard Schmidt’s German translation 
of the Kamamstra of Vatsyayana in Zeitschrift f iir Ethno- 
fogie^ 1902, Hept 2. 

English translation of Vatsyayana. 

Lamairessa.—French translation of Vatsyayana. 

2. Nyayabhasyam Vatsyayanlyam—A commentary by 
Vatsyayana on the Nydya Sutras of Gautama. 

Ms.^JD. a. S. 3725. 

Colophon: 

tfh wS1s«ito; ii 



BHIMASENA. 


Bhlmasena is well-known to all as the second brother 
of the Pandavas. He Was the strongest of all and killed 
Duryyodhana in a battle of cluhs. In the thirteenth year 
of CKile of the PaT|i(;/ava8^ they lived in disguise as servants 
of Virata, King of the Matsyas. There Bhlmasena served 
as the chief cook of the royal household as he was well 
versed in the science of cooking {Supakastra) and assumed 
the name Ballaba. 

' 

^ II 

vrircr h 

RtTVSRT W I 

wftrqrftf II 

m I 

w RTRfq II 

^ ^ fqsfNqn; i 

Tff! w 

^ I 
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sfiwptift ^rer ii 

Fira^ parva, Ch. II, p. 2, 

To Bhimasena is ascribed the following book— 
Supafjattra.— 

S. C. 8. 13381. 

SupasSstram: with Eanareae meaning. 

Substance, ^Im-leaf. Size, 141 xl§ inches. Pages 
108. Lines, 6 on a page. Character, Kanarese. Condi* 
tion, good. Appearance, old. 

Incomplete. 

A treatise bearing on cookery. The work is attributed 
to Bhimasena. Foil. 12 to the end are written in Kanarese 
language. 

Beginning : 

ww t*ig: .ii 

* * . * 

nmS '(isii’ft wmiwdt PtaireRjit: (?) i 


♦ * ♦ 
srfa'ji uT«re 'iwn i 
ga wnfnrrf ii 


wf’ wPw’ I 

aisnijaffl wJfs ms' w 5<i it 


End : 


m' ftwrS i 

•f aw waia "a ajnwin i 





MANDAVYA. 


Mfln^avva is the name oi an ancient pliyaieian who is 
quoted in the list of teachers in Basavt^a or ohemioal 
knowledge in the Basaraina Samuccajfa, 

vmx: i 

wrftr^ I 

w i 

»TmT^: «rmrtki's5t«r5T: i 

?nTT%^ inin i 

^En?Rfsrf?!W^r T^%f%Tr?TinFT: i 

wctfr ^ I 

wwf?T: » 

• 

Rasaratna Samuccaya. 
NagSrjuna also quotes him in his Raiaratua^ara. 

^cTR I 

And again— 

?T?^ ^w^ftsnft it 

Rasaratnaiara. 

His name occurs in the list of sages who were invited 
by Romapftda to learn the science of treatment of elephants 
as narrated in the introductory chapter of Palalcapyd, 
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(•ee.VoI. 11, p. 424) He flouriehed ftl leut tnaoy 
eentaries Wore NSgirjaiia at be is mentioned in tbe 
JlMti^Ayureeia, 

Id the Ttataratnaiara there is a disonssion of some 
chemioal processes in the form of a dialogtie between 
fUtnagho^a and MSndavya, and l9s]ivShana and NigSiv 
jam. See pp. 826-28. 


End of Vol III. 




